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CHAPTER XX. 
AN ACCIDENT ON THE LINE. 

“Miss KESTELL is waiting in the 
carriage,” remarked the porter at Grey- 
stone Station. 

‘“She’s waiting ‘for the down-train, for 
the gennelman as came last Saturday,” 
said the other porter, with the decided 
tone of a man who has a good memory and 
knows how to use it. 

‘‘ Eh?” said the first speaker, who never 
looked at anything attentively, unless it 
was luggage properly labelled. 

It was in the midst of this quiet, lazy 
fashion of proceeding that a whirlwind of 
excitement broke over the little country 
station, and, like the unforeseen storm, no 
one knew how it had first been felt. 

* An accident on the line!” Every one 
seemed to know it at once without exactly 
asking, or being told. “It’s the down- 
train ; just outside Rigby’s Tunnel. Three 
carriages gone off the rails. Everybody 
killed? No; ten dead, and all wounded. 
How was it smashed up? A carriage 
came uncoupled, dragged some more along 
with it down an embankment. Greystone 
doctor required, and help at once.” 

How much of all this Elva heard or 
| understood she could not remember after- 
wards, but it all flashed suddenly upon her 
when the groom, regardless of all that was 
right and dignified, rushed into the station 
1 to find out ; and when the porter with a 
good memory came rushing past her to 
fetch some one. 





Elva’s heart seemed for a moment to 
stop beating; then, as the groom came 
back pale and excited with the news, all 
the blood rushed back to Miss Kestell’s 
face. 

**Rigby’s Tunnel ; it’s only three miles 
off. Quaick, Ben! I'll drive on. We 
might help, ii——with——” 

She was afraid somebody would stop her ; 
and she felt she must go. Suppose Hoel 
Fenner was—— No, not that—not that ; 
Hoel, so clever, so wonderful—not that ; it 
could not be. She whipped the ponies 
fiercely, and they trotted off. There was 
no engine at Greystone to send, but 
several men had already started off 
running along the rails, knowing all 
the other trains were stopped. A dog- 
cart which had been waiting near to Elva 
also took the road to Rigby’s Tunnel. 
Altogether it was a curious experience of 
wild excitement, and with no time to ex- 
press it in. Elva only had one aim in 
view—to get there as quickly as possible, 
and to know the truth. Hoel’s wonderful 
personality suddenly assumed quite different 
proportions in her eyes; her heart beat 
strong and quick. At this moment she 
felt that the knowledge of his danger had 
altered her whole view of him. He might 
be killed just because he had been coming 
in this train, and coming to see her! 
Loving her might be his death-blow. 

The dog-cart in front of her suddenly 
drew up as Dr. Pink, the parish doctor, 
came running out of a small house. The 
news had reached him, and he seized the 
first opportunity that presented itself of 
driving to the scene of action. This delay 
gave Elva the start; and now, regardless 
of the correct speed at which a lady should 
drive, she whipped up the ponies, and 
made them go quicker than they had ever 
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one before. Never had she gone the 

istance in such a short time. Now she 
was within sight of the spot, and, though 
for a moment her eyes became dim from 
fear and excitement, she noticed that al- 
ready a crowd had collected ; that there 
were several heaps of broken débris ; and 
that the crowd was thickest at the bottom 
of the small embankment. 

Elva never once thought of herself. She 
pulled up the ponies, threw the reins to 
the groom, and ran to the spot. 

“The doctor is coming; he is close 
behind me, Where are the wounded— 
the——” She could not say those who 
are killed. 

She spoke in vain, however ; it was not 
easy to get through the crowd. The 
guard and several gentlemen were trying 
to keep people off. 

“They're working hard at rescuing. 
You see some of them,” said an old man 
near to her. 

“The doctor is here,” said Elva again, 
and this time the word acted like a talis- 
man; for when Dr. Pink jumped down 
from the dog-cart every one made way for 
him ; and Elva, following close behind, 
was able to get near to the scene of the 
accident. Now she paused and saw how 
little she could do. Only the men could 
work amongst that mass of broken wood- 
work; and she saw that she was in a 
crowd of frightened women and children, 
most of whom were unharmed passengers 
from the unfortunate train. 

All at once her heart gave a leap 
of intense joy and relief. There was 
Hoel himself, working with the rest. He 
was safe, thank Heaven! It seemed like 
an answer to prayer. She saw him 
pulling away débris, going on his knees to 
lift something, then carrying it away with 
the help of two or three more men. Some- 
thing—— The crowd told her what it was. 
“Tt’s a poor lady. They say she’s dead, 
or fainted.” 

Elva could not keep quiet now. She 
broke through the crowd, and hurried to 
the foot of the embankment, meeting Hoel 
face to face as he was hurrying back, 
Their hands met ; there seemed to be no 
power of words, save about the suffering. 

“The doctor is seeing to her; go and 
help him. She is a third-class passenger, 
but a lady, I am sure. I must go back; 
there are others.” 

“You are not hurt?” she said, and her 
eyes, meeting his, said much more. Hoel 
felt the look, though he did not stop for 





more than a shake of his head, whilst 
Elva went on towards the little group 
which surrounded the lady. 

“Dr. Pink, can Ido anything? Is she 
alive ?” 

Dr. Pink knew Elva well. He looked 
up, glad to see a lady. 

“Thank you, Miss Kestell. Your hand- 
kerchief, please; and kindly come and 
hold this lady’s head. I think she has 
fainted.” 

Elva did as she was bid, though not 
without a little shudder as she saw that 
the doctor was binding up a crushed 
hand. It was a sight too terrible to look 
at; so she looked away, determined to do 
as she was bid, and not give way to her 
feelings. 

The worst was that the accident had 
taken place in a country spot, with hardly 
a cottage in sight, and no restoratives at 
hand except such as the passengers could 
provide. 

“ Are there many buried?” asked Elva, 
as, though she strained her eyes to see 
Hoel, she was just out of sight of the 
débris. 

“Ten, in all, we fear.” 

“Dr. Pink—here, you are wanted. 
Here’s a man who must be attended to at 
once.” 

Another doctor had arrived now, and 
there was a case of immediate amputation, 
so that Elva was left in charge of the 
lady. 

“T must go, Miss Kestell. Here’s a 
drop of brandy in this flask ; moisten her 
lips. Except for the hand, I see no other 
injury. It may be merely a faint. Do 
your best, I must go to this other case.” 

Elva nodded, and, looking up, saw Hoel 
once again helping to bear a burden. 
There was a cattle shed in the field close 
by. She saw that the party went there, 
She dared not look further. 

“ A man’s true nature comes out in an 
emergency,” she thought, as she bathed 
her patient’s face ; “‘ and I—I fancied he 
was only a literary man. I see I was 
wrong.” 

Presently she found all her thoughts 
were required for her patient, who sud- 
denly opened her eyes, and, gradually 
recovering consciousness of what had 
happened, began to cry. 

A shout from a little crowd was the 
next thing that Elva remembered. 

“Take care, take care! Merciful 
Heavens! the top has fallen in!” 

Elva had now a few people round her and 
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the sufferer, and, as this last was slowly 
recovering, she rose up and took a few 
steps down the path to see what was 
causing the new excitement. She noticed 
that a huge mass of débris, which had been 
lying on the edge of the embankment, had 
now begun to slip. She saw that Hoel, 
who had returned at that moment, could 
not avoid the spot. A great bar struck 
him, and he was completely knocked over. 
With a cry of horror, Elva bounded for- 
ward ; nor could she be stopped by several 
men, who called out to her not to go on. 

“Stop, ma’am; you mustn’t go that 
way. It’s not safe yet.” 

“T must go, That gentleman, is he 
hurt ?” 

With the agility born of the free, out-of- 
door life she had led, Eiva climbed the 
steep bank, determined to get round that 
way. At the top, however, her passage 
was again barred. 

“¢ Miss Kestell—Elva, this is madness,” 
said a low, harsh voice. ‘“ Why are you 
here ¢” 

It was Walter Akister, and Elva felt in- 
dignant at the very fact of his being on 
the spot at all at this moment. 

‘‘ Mr. Fenner has just met with an acci- 
dent. I must go and see if he is hurt. 
Let me go by.” 

j Elva spoke haughtily, and almost pas- 
sionately. 

Walter Akister did not seem to heed 
her words. He grasped her arms to pre- 
vent her progress. 

“ How can you go into danger like this 
when there are so many real sufferers to 
attend to? Wait here, I will go and find 
out what you want to know.” 

Mr. Akister’s words were further 
strengthened by an official, who spoke 
with authority : 

“You can’t pass here, ma'am. There 
has been another fall of rubbish. If you 
want to get past you must go down the 
embankment and round that meadow. We 
can’t have females here.” 

Perhaps Walter himself might not have 
been allowed to go by had he asked leave. 
As it was, he had safely passed the 
dangerous portion of roadway whilst the 
official was speaking to Elva. She saw 
him running down the embankment on 
the other side. 

She was not going to be ordered, how- 
ever, or entirely thwarted. She had had 
too much her own way all her life long. 
Quickly she turned back, ran lightly 
down the embankment, and hurried over a 





gate into a meadow to make the desired 
circuit. It was five minutes’ walking. She 
never paused, but hurried on, her eyes 
eagerly straining to catch a sight of Hoel. 

At last she reached the gate; several 
persons were leaning against it. 

‘‘ Let me go by, please,” she said. “ Tell 
me, is that gentleman much hurt who 
was knocked down? Where have they 
taken him ?” 

“There’s a sight of people hurt,” was 
the useless answer, and Elva hurried on 
towards the shed. 

Happily for her, Hoel was not inside ; 
and just outside she saw first Walter 
Akister, then Dr. Pink. They were 
bending over somebody, but that some- 
body was sitting on some sawn wood. She 
at once recognised Hoel Fenner. 

‘Mr. Fenner, are you hurt ?” 

Hoel was pale, but there was actually a 
smile on his face, 

“Nothing at all to signify; only my 
arm broken. It’s set already; but l’m 
afraid I’m useless now —eh, Dr. Pink? 
Mr. Akister, will you take my place? 
There’s only one more unfortunate to 
extricate.” 

Walter looked at Elva. He must have 
seen the tell-tale expression; then, with- 
out a word, he walked away to take Hoel’s 
place; but certainly Miss Kestell never 
watched his efforts, 

“Your carriage is here, I see, Miss 
Kestell,” said Dr. Pink, hurriedly. “Take 
Mr. Fenner home. I advise his going to 
bed at once; and I'll come round as soon 
as ever I can.” 

“Yes, I suppose I must,” said Hoel ; 
“but Pm sorry not to see the end.” 

“T’m sure, sir,” said a railway-man who 
had come to inquire, “you've done 
wonders. I’m sorry that ’ere rubbish took 
to falling so unexpectedly like. The 
passengers wishes me to express their 
thanks to you.” 

Hoel waved his uninjured left hand, and 
tried to rise. Every one dispersed then to 
help greater sufferers, and Elva said, gently, 
and a little shyly : 

“ Will you take my arm?” 

Hoel did so. It was the sweetest 
moment in his life, he thought. But it 
was only for a few steps he accepted the 
offer. He would not let Elva fancy he 
was taking advantage of her because the 
situation was interesting. 

Just bafore they drove off, Dr. Pink 
brought a slip of paper to Elva. 

“ Will you leave this with Daulington at 
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Greystone, and tell him to send this stuff 
at once.” 

* Tt’s a bad case, I fear,” this Hoel, * and 
I might have been in the same circum- 
stance.” 

“ Poor fellow; the amputation was the 
only chance, and I fear he will sink. 
Mind you rest. Miss Kestell, I must 
make you responsible for this patient.” 

Elva nodded her head and drove off 
carefully. The groom was behind them, so 
nothing of importance could be said, which 
was as well for Hoel, for, now he was away 
from the scene of the accident, he felt a 
good deal stunned, and he lay back in the 
carriage and closed his eyes. Elva’s heart 
was tco full to say much; and also, now 
jthat the excitement and the danger were 
/ over, she was not so willing to show what 
she had gone through. 

“Who was the one remaining?” she 
asked, presently. ‘‘ Has he been suffering 
all this time ?” 

“No, I don’t think he’s suffering much ; 
but he’s blocked in in a most peculiar way. 
I went once or twice to see what I could 
do for him; but, seeing he was pretty 
cheerful, we left him. I think he said his 
name was Button, amd bound for Grey- 
stone. He and I were the only passengers 
for Greystone, so I felt an interest in 
him; but he said that he was pretty 
comfortable, and we were to see to the 
others. He can’t move hand or foot, and 
it seems a miracle he’s alive.” 

“Button? I seem to know the name. 
I dare say papa will know. He knows the 
Greystone people better than we do, of 
course.” 

“So you drove on when you heard,” 
said Hoel, in a low voice. “I was so 
much afraid you would—suffer or be hurt 
by these painful scenes,” 

“T shall always be glad I came,” said 
Elva. “ But you ought not to talk. Am 
I shaking you? Still, the sooner we are 
home the better.” 

“T am quite satisfied with my present 
circumstances,” said Hoel, in his bright 
way, and yet Elva could not doubt that 
from his tone the words were true. 

She blushed deeply ; she could not find 
a repartee as usual, The injured arm, 
now in an extemporised sling, occasionally 
touched her, and seemed to send a strange 
thrill of pride through her. Courage in a 
man has the same magic effect on a woman 
as the exhibition of womanly tenderness 
to aman. The highest developement of the 
special attribute of the sex often deceives 








the opposite gender. A man often does 
not fully realise that a courageous woman 
may be infinitely better than one who is 
easily moved by the sorrow of others; and 
&@ woman glorying in the hero, whose 
courage is palpable, forgets that a lion- 
hearted man can be very selfish ; may, in 
fact, make a very bad husband. 

It was getting dusk when the ponies § 
drove up to Rushbrook House, and the | 
hero of the day walked into the hall, 
preceded by Elva. At the same moment 
Mr. Kestell hurried in, having only just 
heard of the accident. 

‘My darling,” he said, quickly, “thank 
Heaven you are back with Mr. Fenner. }. 
I've only just heard. Don’t go into the | 
drawing-room and startle your mother, } 
dear. I will prepare her. Mr. Fenner, } 
what cam we get for you? Jones is a 
capital nurse.” 

‘Don’t agitate yourself, dear old dad,” 
laughed Elva, now quite herself, after the 
refreshing drive. “Mr. Fenner is not 
yery bad, and nearly all the poor people 
are extricated now. Where is Amice ?” 

“Not come in yet. Iam glad you are 
not too much upset. Yes, that is right. 
Dr. Pink will come in, I conclude.” 

“Yes, poor man, if he can. 
have his hands full. Dr. Roberts and 
another man are there,” 

Elva went upstairs, and Jones and Mr. 
Fenner followed. 

“If you prefer coming down, you can 
lie on the library sofa,” she said, and then 
went into her own room. 

She looked into her glass and saw how 
excited she was; how brightly her eyes 
shone. She locked her door, and walked 
up and down, thinking deeply of Hoel. 
Then, stopping short, she knelt down and 
laid her head on a chair, and sobbed. 

“T am sure now, Hoel. Hoel, I love 
you,” she sobbed. ‘For better for worse, 
you are my hero.” 

The tears were not all happiness. For 
such a child of freedom as she was, with 
the love and joy came a feeling of curious 
regret ; for, to love means a great deal of 
unselfishness, a great deal of giving up of 
self, and Elva had never yet understood this. 

It was an hour later when she softly 
opened the library door. Jones and her 
father had been most kind, and had done 
all that could be done till the doctor came 
again. Mr. Kestell wanted to telegraph 
to London, but Hoel weuld not hear of it. 
And now he had begged to see Elva for a 
few moments. 
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There seemed to his attentive ears a 
change in her footstep as she entered. 
Hoel was lying down on the sofa, covered 
with rugs. His head had begun to ache a 
little, and he felt tired out, 

There was a shaded lamp put near to 
the invalid, and, sitting up, he saw Elva 
coming softly towards him. He thought 
at that moment she was the most beautiful 
woman on earth. 

**How good of you!” he said, trying to 
speak as usual, though his voice shook a 
little. “I expect Dr. Pink will turn up 
soon, and then I may be exiled upstairs, 
I wanted to thank you for all you did this 
afternoon.” 

Elva sat down in a chair close by ; her 
limbs trembled ; and she looked away. 

“Don’t thank me,” she said, trying to 
speak firmly. “I was so—so afraid for 
you, that I was obliged to come on. I 
thought you might have been killed — 
coming here. I should have been so 
miserable, as if it were my fault. And 
instead of that—I——- Mr. Fenner, may 
I say something? I never believed in you 
enough. I know now that a critic can be 
a hero as well.” 

Elva never gave in in a half way; she 
was not cautious or calculating. 

Hoel’s heart beat high now ; but he was 
very anxious to be truly just towards the 
woman he loved. 

“You mustn’t think that a mere thing 
like that makes any difference. Remember, 
I’m the same Hoel whom you were doubt- 
ful about coming for yesterday.” 

“No, you are not,” said Elva, slipping 
down, and kneeling by the sofa; “ you are 
infinitely a greater, nobler man than I 
fancied. And—will you forgive me for 
having doubted it ?” 

Hoel forgot all about his desperate 
fatigue, forgot everything but Elva now, 
and sat up. He had only his left hand to 
offer, and this very act exhibiting his un- 
usual state of helplessness, touched the 
woman’s heart. Hoel, before this, had 
wanted just that touch of helplessness 
which fascinates a woman. 

‘Don’t move,” she said, taking his hand 
in both hers with the tenderness of a 
mother. “I won't allow it. I wanted 
only to say one thing.” 

Hoel looked at her now; there was no 
mistaking his love and admiration. 

“What?” he said, hoarsely; all the 
tumult and the excitement of the afternoon 
seemed to return tenfold. 

“You won’t be able to use your right 





hand for a long time. Let me be your f 
right hand.” 

“Do you mean it !—not now, only, but 
always?” he said, hardly able to bear this 
scene, 

“* Always,” she whispered, hiding her 
face on his arm—“ always, till death part 
us.” 

He jumped up now, nothing could keep 
him there. He stood up to his full height, 
and put his left arm round her, so that her 
head lay on his shoulder, and he kissed 
her passionately. 

“Do you really mean it? Say it again. 
Elva, say, ‘ Hoel, I love you.’” 

“ Hoel, I love you.” And she added: 
* My hero.” ' 





THE ROMANCE OF A VEGETABLE. 
THERE used to be a popular acrostic in 

the days of our youth, the foundation of 
which is the subject of much speculation. 
It turned upon two lines of Scott’s famous 
poem, and ran thus: 

Charge, Chester, charge ! 

On, Stanley, on! 

Were the last words of Marmion. 

Were [I in gallant Stanley’s place, 

When Marmion urged him to the chase, 

A word you then would all espy, 

That brings a tear to every eye. 
The answer is ‘ Onion,” and the specula- 
tion which results is: Why does a raw 
onion make the eyes water ? 

The Greeks, being aware of this charac- 
teristic, called the onion ‘‘kromuon ;” and 
when they ate it raw, they prudently 
closed their eyes. 

Shakespeare’s players, in the “ Taming 
of the Shrew,” knew all about it : 

If the’ boy have not a woman’s gift 
To rain a shower of commanded tears, 
An onion will do well for such a shift, 


Which in a napkin being close conveyed, 
Shall in despite enforce a watery eye. 


So did Lafeu : 


Mine eyes smell onions, I shall weep anon. 


The fact, then, has been known for 
centuries ; but the explanation only since 
chemistry came to be applied to matters of 
common life. The onion belongs to the 
genus “allium,” all the species of which 
possess a peculiar, pungent, acrid juice, 
with a powerful odour. The garlic has a 
stronger smell than the onion; but the 
onion has more of the volatile oil which 
all the genus possess. 

The constituents which make the genus 
valuable as food, are: albumen, sugar, mu- 
cilage, phosphate of lime, and certain salts. 
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All the members of the onion tribe yield a 
| heavy volatile oil, when distilled with 
water—an oil so pungent and concen- 
trated that an ounce of it will represent 
the essence of forty pounds of garlic. This 
oil is a compound of sulphur, carbon, and 
| hydrogen, and is called sulphide of allyl, 

because of its origin in the allium tribe. 
It is the more volatile sulphurous fumes of 
this oil which ascend as an onion is cut, 
that cause the eyes to water just as 
sulphur fumes do anywhere. It is the less 
volatile portion of the oil which gives 
that permanence and adhesiveness to the 
onion odour, which will render a knife, 
which has been used to cut one, offensive 
for a long time afterwards, in spite of 
washing. 

In the “ Arabian Nights,” the purveyor 
for the Sultan of Casgar tells a story of 
a man who lost his thumbs and great toes 
through eating garlic, This was a youth 
who had married a beauteous bride, but 
was unfortunate enough ‘on his marriage 
day to eat of a dish strongly flavoured 
with garlic. The lady was so annoyed 
that she ordered the bridegroom to be 
bound, and his thumbs and toes cutfoff, as 
punishment for presuming to come to her 
without first purifying his fingers, Ever 
afterwards the unfortunate husband always 
washed his hands one hundred and twenty 
times with alkali, after dining off a garlic 
ragout, for, of course, he did not use 
forks, But had he known Menander’s 
receipt, he might have saved his digits. 
This was, to roast}bectroot on hot embers, 
for the removal of the odour of garlic. 

It may not be generally known, and 
some of our readers may thank us for the 
hint, that if either walnuts, or raw parsley, 
be eaten along with onions, the smell of 
the latter will be destroyed, and_ digestion 
of them assisted. 

There is, we are bound to admit, a 
certain association of vulgarity with the 
onion. It is a valuable food, and an in- 
dispensable accessory to the culinary 
artist ; but, as used by many people, it 
is not suggestive of refinement. And yet 
the bulb has not only an honourable 
character—it has a sort of sacred history. 

Both Pliny and Juvenal among old 
writers, and many Egyptologists of our 
own time and country, have recorded 
that the ancient Egyptians worshipped the 
onion. It is true that Wilkinson, who 
wrote on the “Manners and Customs of 
the Ancient Egyptians,” doubts the evi 
dence of this; but he adds that the onion 





was admitted as a common offering on 
every altar, and that the priests were 
forbidden to eat it, We remember, by 
the way, noting in Ellis’s “History of 
Madagascar,” that the Malagasy regard 
the onion as unclean, and forbidden by 
the idols. 

However, the onion was sacred in 
Egypt, and the garlic, as Herodotus tells 
us, was the daily food of the Egyptian 
labourer, and the Jews, when they left 
Egypt, looked back with fondness to these 
delicacies. ‘* We remember the fish which 
we did eat freely in Egypt, the cucumbers, 
and the melons, and the leeks, and the 
onions, and the garlic,” so they told Moses, 
Modern travellers tell us that the onion 
is still a common food in Egypt, and some- 
times almost the only one of the poorer 
classes. Moreover, the onions of Egypt 
are much sweeter than and superior in 
quality to those of Europe. It is also 
noteworthy that the onion grows coarser 
and more bitter as it is traced north- 
ward. 

Herodotus says that sixteen hundred 
talents were expended in garlic, onions, and 
radishes for the workmen during the 
building of the Pyramids; and it is re- 
corded that an onion taken from the 
sarcophagus of an Egyptian mummy two 
thousand years old, was planted and made 
to grow. We have also the authority of 
Pliny for what he calls the foolish super- 
stition of the Egyptians, in swearing by 
garlic and onions—calling them to witness 
when they were taking an oath. 

Botanists seem now agreed that the 
original habitat of the onion was the 
mountainous region of Central Asia ; and, 
according to the “ Gardeners’ Chronicle,” 
it is still found in a wild state in the 
Himalayas. 

The Mohammedans do not seem to 
have reverenced the “allium” tribe. 
On the contrary, they have a tradition 
that when Satan stepped out of the 
Garden of Eden after the fall of man, 
garlic sprang up where he planted his 
left foot, and onion where he planted his 
right foot. This is the reason why 
Mohammed could never bear the smell of 
either, and even fainted when he saw 
them. 

Among the Greeks, both onions and 
garlic were held in high regard, both as 
articles of food and as medicaments. 
Theophrastus wrote a book on onions, as 
did also Palladius. Then Homer tells that 
the onion was an important part of the 
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banquet that Hecamede spread before 
Nestor and Machaon, 

Among the Romans, the onion seems to 
have been the common food of the people ; 
although Horace could not understand how 
they digested it. Its use for promoting 
artificial tears was also well understood by 
them, for Columella speaks of ‘‘lacrymosa 
cepe,” and Pliny of “czpis odor lacry- 
mosus.” Ovid, again, says that both onions 
and sulphur were given to criminals to 
purify them from their crimes, upon the 
old theory of purgation by fumigation. 
They thought not only that the onion gave 
strength to the human frame, but that it 
would also improve the pugnacious quality 
of their game-cocks. Horace, however, 
thought that garlic was a fit poison for 
anybody who committed parricide. The 
Emperor Nero, on the other hand, thought 
that eating leeks improved the human 
voice ; and as he was ambitious of being a 
fine singer, he used to have a leek-diet on 
several days in each month. 

The onion tribe must have been held in 
reverence elsewhere than in Egypt, for we 
are told by Mr. Thiselton Dyer that in 
Poland the flower-stalk of the leek is 
placed in the hands of Christ in pictures 
and statues. 

There are a good many superstitions 
about the onion in folk-lore, as we gather 
from Mr. Hilderic Friend, Mr. Thiselton 
Dyer, and others. 

Thus, on Hallowe'en, in some parts of 
the country, girls attempt a method of 
divination by means of a “ Saint Thomas 
onion.” They peel it, wrap it up in a 
clean handkerchief, and, placing it under 
their heads, repeat the following rhyme : 

Good St. Thomas, do me right, 

And see my true-love come to-night, 

That I may see him in the face, 

And him in my kind arms embrace. 
On the other hand, to dream of an onion 
is supposed in some parts to foretell sick- 
ness. Or else : 

To dream of eating onions means 

Much strife in the domestic scenes, 


Secrets found out, or else betrayed, 
And many falsehoods made and said. 


It is also a portent of the weather: 
Onion’s skin very thin, 
Mild winter’s coming in; 
Onion’s skin thick and tough, 
Coming winter cold and rough. 

It was the practice in some places to 
hang up, or burn, an onion, as a safeguard 
against witchcraft ; and the theory of this 
was that the devil respected it because it 





was an ancient object of worship. This 
seems a survival of the Egyptian story ; 
but Mr. Friend says that the Arabs, 
Chinese, and many other peoples to this 
day employ onions, leeks, or garlic for pre- 
venting witchcraft, and that he himself has 
frequently seen them tied up with a branch 
of sago-palm over the doors of Eastern 
houses, for this purpose. 

The old custom of throwing an onion 
after a bride is doubtless well known. It 
had the same origin as the old Scotch 
custom of throwing a besom after a cow 
on its way to market—to avert the evil- 
eye, and thus ensure luck. 

Old Gerard had no opinion of the 
medical properties of the tribe. Of both 
leeks and garlic he wrote most dis- 
paragingly, as “yielding to the body no 
nourishment at all,” but ‘ingendereth 
naughty and sharpe bloud.” 

But other of the old herbalists treat it 
more kindly, and some ascribe almost 
every virtue to garlic and onion. Garlic 
came to be known as “‘Poor Man’s Treacle,” 
and in some old works is thus often de- 
scribed. But the word treacle here has no 
reference to molasses, and is probably 
derived from the Greek “ theriakos,” 
meaning venomous, for garlic was regarded 
as an antidote against poison, and as a 
remedy for the plague. 

Pliny long ago wrote of garlic as a 
remedy for many of the mental and 
physical ailments of the country people. 
It was used by the Romans to drive away 
snakes; and the Romans seem to have 
adopted this idea from the ancient Greeks, 
It was recommended by one old English 
writer as a capital thing with which to 
frighten away birds from fruit-trees ; and 
has been recently recommended, in solu- 
tion, as the best preservative of picture- 
frames from flies. Bacon gravely tells of a 
man who lived for several days on the smell 
of onions and garlic alone ; and there was 
an old belief that the garlic could extract 
all the power from a loadstone. 

The belief that the eating of onions will 
acclimatise a traveller, seems not un- 
common in Eastern countries. Thus, in 
Burnes’ “ Travels into Bokhara,” there iz 
a record that sat Peshawur, “ Moollab 
Niijieb suggested that we should eat 
onions in all the countries we visited, 
as it is a popular belief that a foreigner 
becomes acclimated from the use of that 
vegetable.” 

And in Morier’s “ Travels in Persia,” it is 
said: “ Those who seek for sulphur, which 
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is found at the b:ghest accessible point of 
the mountain of Damarvend, go through a 
course of training previous to the under- 
taking, and fortify themselves by eating 
much of garlic and onions.” 

The general explanation given of the 
leek being the emblem of Wales, and worn 
on Saint David’s Day, is this: In 640 
King Cadwallader gained a complete 
victory over the Saxons, owing to the 
special interposition of Saint David, who 
ordered the Britons always to wear leeks 
in their caps, so that they might easily 
recognise each other. As the Saxons had’ 
no such agreed head-mark, they attacked 
each other as foes, and aided in their own 
defeat. 

There is a more poetic story. It is that 
Saint David lived in the valley of Ewias, 
in Monmouthshire, spending his time in 


contemplation : 
. + . . And did so truly fast 
As he did only drink what crystal Hodney yields, 
And fed upon the leeks he gathered in the fields, 
In memory of whom, in each revolving year, 
The Welshman, on his day, that sacred herb do 
wear. 


Saint David, however, died in 544, and, 
therefore, it is probable that the leek was 
a common and favourite vegetable in Wales 
during his life-time—that is to say, more 
than thirteen hundred years ago. We are 
bound to say that there is a more prosaic 
explanation of the Welsh emblem. It is 
that it originated in a custom of the Welsh 
farmers when helping each other in a 
neighbourly way, to take their leeks and 
other vegetable provender with them. Now, 
as the word leek is from the Anglo-Saxon 
“leac,” which originally meant any vege- 
table, it is probable enough that the 
Saxons sneeringly applied the word to the 
Welsh on account of their vegetarian pro- 
clivities. We cannot, of course, be sure 
that the leek was worn as a badge in Cad- 
wallader’s time, but we have Shakespeare’s 
authority for concluding that it was worn 
by the Welsh soldiers at the Battle of 
Poitiers in 1356. The phrase, “to eat the 
leek ”—meaning to retract and “ knuckle- 
under "—is supposed to have originated in 
that famous scene in Shakespeare's ‘Henry 
the Fifth,” where Fluellen the Welshman 
compels Pistol to swallow the vegetable 
at which he had been expressing such 
abhorrence. But there is earlier evidence 
that the leek was regarded as something 
ignominious in England. Thus in 
Chaucer :rae 

The beste song that ever was made 


Is not worth a leke’s blade, 
But men will tend ther tille. 





We are not going to dwell on the 
culinary uses of the onion tribe, for these 
have been exhaustively described already 
in Mrs. Hill’s excellent little work. Buta 
few applications, not generally known, may 
be briefly noted. 

In olden times there was a famous oint- 
ment called Devil's Mustard, which was 
supposed to cure cancer, remove tumours, 
and so forth. It was a compound of garlic 
and olive-oil, and had a smell which was 
enough to frighten away any disease—or else 
to create one. Then the fair dames of old 
had a favourite cosmetic for the hands and 
face, and one also which was used as an 
antiseptic, which was largely composed of 
garlic. Leek-ointment, again, made of 
pounded leeks and hog’s lard, was used as 
a liniment for burns and scalds. 

It is said that in India, where dyspepsia 
is common, garlic is found to be a great 
palliative. It is in many countries re- 
garded as a sure antidote against con- 
tagion ; and persons have been known to 
put a small piece in the mouth before 
approaching the bed of a fever-stricken 
patient. Whether it has any real virtue of 
the kind we are unable to say, but let us 
hope that it has more than is ascribed to 
some so-called disinfectants—the power to 
kill one bad smell with another. 

In “The Family Dictionary,” popular 
in our grandfathers’ time, there is the 
following certain remedy for the plague: 
“Take away the core of an onion, fill the 
cavity with treacle dissolved or mixed 
with lemon-juice, stop up the hole with 
the slice you have cut off, roast the whole 
on hot ashes so long till well incorporated 
and mixed together, then squeeze out the 
juice of the roasted onion, and give it to a 
person seized with the plague. Let him 
presently lie down in his bed and be well 
covered up that he may perspire. This is 
a remedy that has not its equal for the 
plague, provided the patient perspires 
presently.” And if it did promote perspira- 
tion, one can well believe that it might be 
curative. 

Not only has garlic been reputed as an 
antidote to the bite of snakes, but also as a 
cure for hydrophobia, while onions have 
been claimed as a cure for small-pox, and 
leeks as an antidote for poisonous fungi. 
Old Celsus, from whom Paracelsus took 
his name, as we explained in a previous 
article, regarded several of the onion 
tribe as valuable in cases of ague, and 
Pliny had the same belief. In our own 
time the onion is held to be an excellent 
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anti-scorbutic, and more useful on ship- 
board than lime-juice in preventing 
scurvy. 

In fact, in all skin diseases, and in many 
inflammatory disorders, preparations of 
The juice is 
also useful in stopping bleeding, although 
# we are not aware if it be the case, as was 
popularly supposed, that a drop of it will 
cure ear-ache, and that persistent applica- 
tion will remove deafness. There is, how- 
ever, still a belief that onion-juice is the 
best hair-restorer in the market, in spite of 
its disagreeable smell. 

It would take too long to mention all 
the virtues which have been claimed, with 
more or less reason, for all the members of 
the “allium” genus. But it is a curious 
fact that the onion, which relieves dys- 
pepsia and aids the digestion of some, is a 
certain cause of indigestion in others. It 
is said that Napoleon, who was a martyr 
to indigestion, lost the battle of Leipsic 
through having partaken of a hurried meal 
of beefsteak and onions. It is a savoury 
dish, but has worked woe to many. We 
do not wonder that the old writers declared 
that onions brought bad dreams—if they 
were eaten raw or badly cooked at late 
supper. 

It is certainly open to doubt whether 
the author of “The Family Dictionary” 
was right in saying that “they that will 
eat onions daily will enjoy better health 
than otherwise.” What is one man’s meat 
is another man’s poison; and certainly 
there is no article in common use which 
produces such opposite effects upon the 
human system as the onion. They have 
often been found beneficial to individuals in 
feverish attacks, and yet the malingerers 
in our garrison hospitals know well how to 
promote febrile symptoms by a hearty 
consumption of garlic. 

To conclude, let us present the summary 
of Sir John Sinclair, the author of a 
‘Code of Health and Longevity ” : 

Onyons in physick winneth no consent, 

To cholerick folke they are no nutriment ; 

By Galen's rule, such as phlegmatic are 

A stomacke good within them do prepare. 

Weak appetites they comfort, and the face 
With cheerful colour evermore they grace, 


And when the head is naked left of hair, 
Onyons, being sod or stampd, again repair. 





HOUSEKEEPING IN CRETE. 
Upon the whole, and speaking from an 
experience of six or seven serious weeks, 
i I do not think Crete is a country in which 





a man may be recommended to undergo a 
spell of housekeeping. I say this even 
upon the assumption that the man speaks 
Greek and Turkish like a bilingual native. 
If he knows nothing colloquially of either 
of these languages, his trials will be 
augmented indefinitely. 

For my part, I rented a house and 
furnished it, because there was no alter- 
native if I proposed to stay awhile in the 
land, and if I declined, as I did, to run the 
risk of fever or suffocation in the hotel of 
Canea, the capital. This hotel was not 
utterly bad. It was really possible to 
sleep in its beds, though of course they 
harboured fleas. But after two nights of its 
atmosphere, and of the noises which, at an 
absurdly early hour, ascended from donkey- 
drivers and hucksters to my window, I 
gave up the resolution to abide in the 
capital, There was meat, and wine, and 
bread in the hotel, moreover, and it 
seemed at first somewhat rash to lift 
anchor from a harbour which did at any 
rate afford the bare essentials of life. The 
Cretan Christian who owned the hotel, 
and also a store adjacent, shrugged his 
shoulders when I told him I proposed to 
reside elsewhere. It was as much as to 
say: “I wonder where you will go? You 
may just as well stay and be fleeced by 
me in a methodical manner, as put your 
head into the mouth of some less merciful 
lion.” 

Indeed, for a moment, he seemed to 
have all the good sense upon his side. It 
was only after a day’s hard work, and 
much parley with interpreters and the 
proprietors of empty houses, that I began 
to see any chance of the realisation of my 
singular hopes. But, on the third day, I 
found myself duly established as the 
tenant of an elegant little white villa about 
two. miles from Canea. It was as empty 
as a collector’s egg; but that was a diffi- 
culty which could soon be smoothed away. 
And so I spent my first night in the house, 
sleeping upon a mattress, and covered 
with a blanket; which articles, over and 
above my luggage, were my sole rudi- 
mentary purchases as furniture. As the 
house had nothing in the nature of a lock, 
and as the island was at that time some- 
what disturbed by the possibilities of a 
successful rising against the Moslem rule, 
it seemed advisable to unpack my revolver 
ere I unpacked aught else of my posses- 
sions, The weapon was accordingly loaded, 
and set upon the floor; and once I awoke 
in the night with the fancy that some one 
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had entered the house, and was standing 
over me in the pitchy darkness, with my 
own revolver levelled at my head. 

It is the first step that costs the most 
effort in affairs of this kind, as in graver 
matters. When I had proved to my satis- 
faction that I could sleep in the “ white 
house,” as I called it, we proceeded to buy 
some of what might be termed the luxuries 
of upholstery. 

But I must here explain why I use the 
word “we.” My house did not stand 
alone. It had a twin. The two houses 
abutted on the one side upon a rocky lane, 
which led into Khalepa, a healthy village 
overlooking the sea; and upon the other 
side they both faced the snow-mountains 
of Central Crete, which were here of the 
most dignified and impressive shapes. 
The other house was inhabited by a hard- 
working Christian, who, with his wife and 
family of two daughters and three sons, 
were all impressed into my service as cook, 
housemaid, butler, waiter, and so forth. I 
was to be dependent upon them for every- 
thing. My own house was merely the 
residence and place of reception. The 
“we,” therefore, includes with myself the 
boy of the family, who accompanied me 
upon my purchasing expedition into the 
foul and, in every way, disagreeable streets 
of the capital. 

We hired a white she-ass to take to 
town as the carrier of our purchases, and, 
aiter an hour’s walk, or rather clamber, up 
and down the stony defiles which separate 
Khalepa from Canea, we entered the city 
gate, and began to look about us. I as- 
sume that my readers have never been in 
Canea, and that it will be news to them to 
know that it is a most comfortless place. 
The streets are narrow and greasy, strewn 
with filth, and crowded with men in 
picturesque diversity of garb, with dogs 
that fight for a livelihood in the public 
places, and with mules, asses, and horses, 
There is constant going, or rather pushing 
and struggling to and fro while the day- 
light lasts. But in the evening the gates 
are shut, and you must be able to satisfy 
the soldiers on guard that you are a person 
of some note, ere they will consent to be 
bribed to let you pass. 

Here then we stumbled up streets and 
down, tarrying opposite this or that shop 
that seemed inviting, and bargaining 
ferociously about pennyworths of cheese, 
and fruit, and vegetables, It was quieter 
in the street which seemed to be devoted to 
no purpose except the making and selling 





of bed-furniture. In the fore part of the 
many little shops in the street, there 
were some counterpanes and mattresses in 
very brilliant covers. Behind, squatting 
like tailors on a board, sat two or three 
little merry boys, stitching and prattling 
at the same time ; and by their side the 
master of the shop, with a shrewd eye 
upon the labour of his frolicsome ap- 
prentices. 

I bought another mattress in this street. 
It was somewhat difficult to arrange about 
the stuffing of the thing. In my stupidity, 
I had uttered the Greek for “tobacco” 
instead of “wool.” This had astonished 
the mattress merchant ; but he made no 
sign. Doubtless he conceived that an 
Englishman was used to sleeping on to- 
bacco ; and though it seemed an expensive 
practice, he had nothing to suggest in 
amendment. It. was, therefore, only in 
the nick of time that I prevented the boy 
going forthwith to purchase the twenty 
okes—about ‘thirty-five pounds avoirdupois 
—of Turkish tobacco, which he thought 
would be sufficient for the purpose. Just 
fancy what it would have cost! But, 
certainly, had this misadventure come to a 
head, I should have thought myself justi- 
fied in taking my mattress away with me 
when I returned to England, and paying 
no duty upon its contents. 

There is one article that is quite indis- 
pensable in a Cretan larder—oil. It is 
cheap enough, especially after a good 
season of olives. But Ido not think so 
highly of it as my friends and neighbours 
thought. It was all very well to be offered 
eggs, and fish, and meat fried in it; but 
when it came toa rice pudding, with as 
much oil as milk in the dish, I began to 
protest and plead weakness of the flesh. If 
there is any reason in the assertion that 
consumers of an immoderate amount of 
olive oil are more liable to leprosy than 
other people, one need not go far to ex- 
plain why there are so many lepers in 
Crete. When I visited the lepers’ village, 
by Canea—where there are forty or fifty 
inhabitants—I found that oil still held a 
prominent place among the few trifles of 
sustenance which each leper displayed in 
his mean little hovel. 

You should have seen how excitedly 
the children of my neighbour, and even my 
neighbour himself, helped that evening in 
making my house as reputably habitable 
as possible, with the aid of our donkey- 
load of purchases. The house itself was 
nothing very wondrous as a feat of con- 
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struction. It was of twostoreys. On the 
ground-floor was a large room, floored 
with the naked earth, and also a closet, 
which might serve for a kitchen. And up- 
stairs were a brace of rooms of equal size, 
the one connected with the other. It was 
resolved to consider the lower rooms as 
abandoned. My residential suite was on 
the first floor. The bed was, therefore, 
arranged in the one room, and on the bare 
boards of the other room were set a table 
and a couple of chairs, which, together 
with a vase of flowers, almost completed 
the furniture of my sitting-room. Nothing 
could have been more primitive. At the 
outset, I did not perceive that there was no 
chimney to the house. But what of that ! 
Was Crete a land of cold winds and rheu- 
matism like the rough North? The country 
which Jove selected for his place of birth, 
his marriage, and his sepulchre, was not a 
country which could be made more genial 
with the fuel of Cannock Chase. 

So I thought at first. But by-and-by 
there came some blustering March days, 
with tempests of cold rain, which altered 
the aspect of affairs. My house was 
abundantly supplied with windows; but 
there was not a pane of glass in them. In 
the daytime, therefore, when I was at 
home, I enjoyed the most thorough ventila- 
tion. And at night I could, if I chose, 
guard against the nocturnal dews by 
closing the wooden shutters, which were 
my only shield against the storm. With 
the gales of March, therefore, which 
deepened the snow on the mountains so 
that black rocks, which had heretofore 
been free, were now white as the summits, 
I began to growl at my quarters, and 
express fears that the very house itself 
might not be proof against the force of 
wind which entered it and whistled about 
my pillow. To remedy the chilliness, the 
furniture was again augmented. A big 
tub of earthenware was brought, and set 
on a tripod of iron in the middle of the 
apartment. In this rude brazier I burnt 
during the day so many bundles of olive 
twigs that at night I seemed to sleep the 
sounder for the narcotic that pervaded my 
domestic air. 

My more impetuous readers will no 
doubt fancy that the life I led in this 
house was deadly dull. But it really was 
not, The landscape on the southern side 
was alone enough to keep ennui at a 
distance, even had I not had books on my 
table, and English-speaking friends within 
a few minutes’ walk of my door. I never 





tired of the snow mountains, whether I 
saw them by day, with the snow melting 
down them in long glistening lines, or by 
night, with the glow of the moon or the 
stars upon them. Their peaks, about 
eight thousand feet above the sea, were 
not more than nine or ten miles from my 
window, so that I often projected an 
ascent of them when the snow should go; 
an expedition doomed, however, to fail of 
fruition. And in the near foreground were 
their abrupt green flanks, riven with deep 
defiles, down which the melted snow 
poured in many a cascade; and there 
were white villages set on the hillsides § 
in romantic perches, 

There was also the suggestion of sterner 
things in view from my house. High up 
among the snows, I could discern two or 
three burly buildings of a mysterious kind. 
To the stranger they would have no “‘raison 
d’étre ;” but in Crete they were symbols of 
terrorism. They were the block houses or 
forts which the Sultan erected after the 
revolt of 1866. Previous to that time, 
the mountaineers, or Sphakiots, as they 
are called, after Sphakia, their province, 
had never, since the fall of Candia from 
Venice to Turkey, acknowledged the 
Turkish rule. They had kept their 
proud independence as firmly as in the 
olden days, when their forefathers suc- 
ceeded in holding the Romans aloof, though 
all the island else had yielded to Metellus 
Creticus, But, in 1866, not without pro- 
digious loss of blood, Turkey pierced the 
mountain fastnesses, and made the 
Sphakiots into subjects. And to retain 
her hold upon these strong, bold high- 
landers, she raised the block-houses which 
stare down upon the plains from their 
cool elevation among the snows for several 
months in the year. The Turkish garrisons 
of these block-houses are as little in love 
with their residence as the mountaineers 
themselves, It is a life of the most chilly 
isolation. But, as a stroke of policy, the 
Sultan has done wisely in setting these 
padlocks upon the land. 

My outlook upon the other side of the 
house had more of human than scenic 
interest, This was quite as it ought to 
have been. I was near a school kept by 
Greek priests for Christian boys and girls. 
There was a church adjacent to the school, 
and in the church a wooden screen of won- 
derful workmanship and colours. When I 
pleased, upon an evening, I could go into 
the church, with other worshippers, and 
listen to the hearty chants of the long- 
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bearded ecclesiastics. It used to be a per- 
petual source of marvelling to me how the 
chanters could chant through the nose as 
they did, and forsolong atime. Perhaps it 
may have been, as an intelligent German 
has said, that they are habituated to sing 
with their nostrils closed. Be that as it 
may, the two sounds are akin, and equally 
eccentric. The pictures in this old Church 
—I dare say as a foundation it dated from 
the time of the Crusades at the latest—were 
of the sanguinary school: executions and 
tortures of Saints, such as the Greek church 
loves. Here was further a canvas of Saint 
Michael trampling upon the devil—in which 
the archangel possessed a feminine cast of 
features; and where Satan was depicted, 
prone at his feet, as an old man with white 
hair, naked, except for a girth-band, and 
having his mouth very wide open to sig- 
nify his cries of pain under the archangelic 
infliction. But, for all this atmosphere of 
blood, the Greek priests themselves were 
mild, kindly men, and very courteous at 
salutations. I dare say they knew only 
enough of the Greek grammar—though, of 
course, their language was Greek—to set 
their scholars upon the road of education ; 
but they were none the less amiable for 
their ignorance, 

Besides the priests and the scholars, 
with wallet of books upon the back, I had 
fairer solace in the vicinity of some Turkish 
damsels. I declare I was delighted when 
I realised that my house was sufficiently 
near to the house of a Turk for ocular con- 
versation. The master was wont to waddle 
off to town in the morning, and leave his 
ladies to look after themselves. I suppose 
he was not rich enough to keep them 
under more effectual lock and key. Or, 
more probably, he was indifferent to their 
gallantries. The consequence was that, 
when I opened my shutters on their side— 
it was at a sufficiently late hour of the 
morning—I was generally fortunate enough 
to come under the light of their eyes without 
loss of time. They were, I judge, infantine 
little women, with boundless capacity for 
levity. At any rate, I have never met 
damsels so free of their smiles, and who 
could put so many different expressions 
into eyes of uniform brownness. As for 
their figures, there was no knowing from 
externals whether they were fat or lean, 
shapely or deformed. It was my turn to 
langh when they took the air, as they 
sometimes did, in the green valley at the 
foot of the acclivity on which my house 
stood. It was a charming little pastoral 





nook of country, with big old olive-trees 
scattered over the sward, and a myriad 
of flowers among the grass. Perchance 
a shepherd in blue, with a scarlet 
turban on his head, a long gun on his 
shoulders, and a mandoline in his hands, 
would be sitting in the shade pretending 
to guard his flocks ; and he, too, was as 
effective an aid to the landscape as the 
crimson anemones, the blue petals of the 
mandragora, or the tall, pale asphodels 
which here abounded. 

Hither, then, used to trip and roll my 
Turkish fair ones now and again, when 
their lord and master was out of the way. 
They were in white from head to ankle, 
and their little feet were wrapped up in I 
know not what form of cobblery. And 
the dear creatures were not above letting 
the “ yashmak ”—as the flowered muslin 
which hid the lower part of their face is 
called—slip away, when they thought we 
were well within viewing and appreciative 
distance of each other. I am really 
sorry to confess my rudeness; but they 
were such oddities, alike in their reeling 
gait, their affected little screams at no- 
thing at all, and even in their lack of the 
chief elements of beauty, once their faces 
were displayed, that I could offer them no 
homage more sentimental than an echo of 
the laughter with which they were wont 
to greet me, However, as they seemed to 
like this tribute of notice, it did not 
matter very much. 

Perhaps my readers will be curious about 
my housekeeping expenses in this Cretan 
abode. Well, they were not extravagant, 
although, of course, they were much greater 
than they ought to have been. For my 
house, together with the services of my 
neighbour and his family, who made 
my bed, cleaned my floors, cooked and 
marketed for me, I paid but thirty shillings 
the month. Had I been of Greek blood, I 
should no doubt have bargained the cost 
down to considerably less. But to me it 
did not seem necessary ; besides, a struggle 
of such a kind would have given me con- 
gestion of the brain, and put me out of all 
patience with the dictionary from that 
time forward. 

The marketing was a more important 
matter. My neighbour’s eldest boy—a 
consummate little merchant, with the 
trading instincts very thoroughly developed 
upon him—daily visited the capital, and 
bought what I wanted, and what he con- 
ceived he might buy over and above my 
needs. And at night time, when he had 
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tired of playing with his brothers and 
sisters, among the vines and barley of our 
little garden, he entered my house with 
the wine decanter and the bill for the day. 
Here is one of his little memoranda : 


Milk... 2 piastres, 20 paras. 
Salt eco occ ere 1 ” ” 
Chicken vce <a i ” —= ” 
Eggs... oes * — » 
Rice ... a cco — gg DW we 
Charcoal... oe i — 
Sugar - ae, ee 5 





24 piastres, 25 paras. 


As the Turkish piastre is worth about 
twopence farthing, and there are forty 
paras in a piastre, this day’s bill came to 
about four shillings and sevenpence. But 
neither bread nor wine appears in it; 
because, I suppose, enough had been 
bought on the previous morning to last a 
couple of days. I offer my readers the bill 
for their entertainment, and not by any 
means as a truthful record of the worth of 
edible produce in Crete. Had I begun to 
tax my bills, I should have involved my- 
self in endless disputes, in all of which I 
was likely to come off second best. It 
seemed better to suffer with resignation, 
though, of course, the suffering was not very 
acute, 

But I confess that I did demur in this in- 
stance to the price of the fowl. It was, 
perhaps, four times the worth of the 
creature. To begin with, one might as 
well term a centenarian a child as call the 
fowl in question a chicken. It was killed 
under my own eyes, and its blood was 
shed upon the vines of the garden; and 
not all the stewing of all the cooks in the 
world could have made it aught but the 
tough piece of flesh it proved to be. I do 
not know if fowls, like human beings, go 
grey when they are old; but the chicken 
of my bill was white, whether from age or 
abnormality, and there was no doubting 
that it was so decrepit and weak upon its 
legs that it ought long previously to have 
been indulged with crutches. 

However, I am not disposed to think 
harshly of my Cretan home because of 
these unavoidable little touches of the 
tiresome. We were good friends—my 
neighbours and I—in spite of the chicken 
and other trifles of the like kind. What 
they thought of me I cannot tell. I dare 
say they held the same views as a certain 
Austrian naval officer who chanced to visit 
a friend of Khalepa, upon whom I relied 
for some of the solaces of civilisation. This 





gentleman was much tickled at the idea of 


a bachelor settling in Crete, as I had 
settled there. “ Just like an Englishman !” 
said he; “ there is not a man of any other 
nation who would have done it.” This 
was, of course, an absurd statement to 
make ; but, perhaps, the gradations to it 
were natural enough. 

I parted from my house when the spring 
showed warm signs of waning into summer. 
By that time the hot sun had melted much 
of the snow from my mountains. They 
were, however, still impracticable in the 
lower valleys; and they were not a jot 
less beautiful than at first. But, daily, the 
heat at noon grew more and more vex- 
atious, and lengthened the hours which had 
to be cancelled from the active part of the 
twenty-four. 

The zephyrs breathed coolly as before 
upon the stony hills within a short climb 
of my cottage; but the toil of ascending 
in search of them intensified every day. 
With the heat, too, came many insects. 
My house seemed to generate them spon- 
taneously. There was no shielding my 
larder from the ants, and no protecting f. 
myself from vermin of the worst kind. I 
became convinced that I had had enough 
of Crete. 

And so, one day, having packed my 
portmanteau, and replaced my revolver in 
its case, I once again accompanied a loaded 
ass on the road between Khalepa and 
Canea, and said a regretful farewell to my 
surroundings. 
that I had for forty nights slept in a house 
as open to all the Cretans of Crete as the 
fields themselves, and that I had not been 
visited by marauders. The Cretans have 
been much defamed in the past, or else 
they have latterly developed sundry very 
estimable qualities, 





KITTY’S VICTIM. 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS. PART II. 


JOHN FAULKNER'S sufferings during the 
weeks that followed might have softened 
any heart less stony-hard than that of 
wicked Kitty. They began immediately. 
Kitty commenced operations that same 
evening when she came down to dinner 
looking absolutely bewitching, with a 
bright colour in her cheeks and a mis- 
chievous light dancing in her eyes, and 
took possession, without further delay, of 
the youthful and roving affections of Mr. 
Norman Lindsay. 

Her wretched brother’s first impulse was 
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to send her away ; but on second thoughts 
he felt pretty sure that his little tyrant 
would decline to go; and it simply never 
entered his head to insist. He could not 
very well send his visitor away, nor did 
he quite see his way to explaining to his 
brother the perils by which he was sur- 
rounded. But to see the victim being 
lured on to the inevitable end under his 
own roof! It was really frightful ! 

Four people shut up together in a 
country house in the winter, skating, walk- 
ing, visiting together, sharing a common 
stock of interests, pleasures, and jokes, 
very soon become intimate. Before a 
week had gone by, things had come to 
such a pass that John Faulkner determined, 
with a blind faith in his own powers, 
wholly unwarranted by past experiences, 
to “talk to Kitty.” He did talk to Kitty, 
with the usual result, Kitty was entirely 
impervious to reason. He reminded her, 
pathetically, but somewhat rashly, that 
only on the day of the Lindsays’ arrival 
she had promised to be good ! 

She reminded him that Mr. Norman 
Lindsay had not been mentioned in the 
bond, and further pointed out what he was 
unable to deny, that her behaviour to Mr. 


Andrew Lindsay was irreproachable. Was | 


she not serious politeness itself to him? 
Was she not even letting him teach her 
botany ; and was it the time of year for 


botany ? she added, looking suddenly at: 


her brother with a little twinkle in her eyes. 

Finally, she assured him cheerfully 
that she wouldn’t do it any more, if she 
could help it ; but, if she couldn’t help it, 
he needn’t fuss himself in the least. Mr. 
Norman Lindsay understood perfectly ; he 
was “that sort ”—all sailors were. With 
which enigmatical consolation she hugged 
him and departed. 

Apparently, she found she could not 
help it ; and John Faulkner, instead of 
accepting the consolation, grew more per- 
turbed in spirit day by day. 

The time had slipped away with what 
Andrew Lindsay characterised as “ pair- 
fectly ameezing rapeedity;” and it was 
now six weeks since the night of the 
Lindsays’ arrival. Andrew Lindsay had 
protested once or twice against making 
such a ‘ veesitation,” as he called it; but 
his protest had not been marked by much 
energy, and had resulted in no active 
measures, 

The winter days were growing short, 
and it was half-past four, but the lamps 
had not yet been lighted, and Kitty was 





sitting on the hearthrug in her own little 
sitting-room, her small figure lit up only 
by the dancing flames, waiting for tea, and 
for her visitors. 

Five o’clock tea was a great institution 
with the Faulkners, and it was an essential 
part of its general cosiness that they should 
have it, when they were alone, or had only 
intimate friends with them, in Kitty’s own 
sanctum, where no one was allowed with- 
out special invitation. Before they had 
been in the house three days this privilege 
had been extended by their little hostess 
with much condescension to both the 
Lindsays. 

They had availed themselves of it after 
their separate manners with proportionate 
gratitude, and whatever might be going 
on, whatever might be the counter-attrac- 
tions even in the hunting and shooting 
lines, five o’clock never failed to find the 
three men assembled round her little tea- 
table: Andrew Lindsay, most polite; 
Norman Lindsay, most devoted; the un- 
happy John Faulkner, harassed and help- 
less to the last degree. 

It was a very pretty, quaint, little room, 
with a wide window-seat, which Norman 
Lindsay had blessed on more than one 
occasion ; and a big oak fireplace. It was 
full of the quaint odds and ends of furni- 
ture, in which Kitty delighted ; not too 
tidy, certainly, but picturesque and home- 
like. Her sweet little personality seemed 
to hover in every corner; and as she sat 
there on the rug, with one arm leaning on a 
big oak chair, and her head resting against 
the soft, shining silk pillow she had pulled 
down to receive it, she seemed the natural 
culminating point of all the dainty pretti- 
ness about her. She had a book in her 
hand—a learned-looking book upon botany 
—and as long as the light lasted she had 
presented the most delightfully-incongruous 
appearance as she studied its dry pages 
with a frown of the utmost gravity and 
attention. How much was likely to re- 
main in her pretty, curly head of the mass 
of interesting information and elaborate 
Latin names she repeated to herself again 
and again, interlarded somewhat to their 
mutual confusion with scraps of reflection 
quite foreign to the matter, was fortunately 
a problem which concerned no one very 
closely. Now that the light had gone, she 
was looking into the fire with a soft, tender 
expression in her brown eyes, which made 
them look strangely unlike themselves. 
The science of botany had apparently 
ceased to interest her. 
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She had not to sit alone for very long. 
A hasty knock at the door was followed 
by as hasty an entrance, and, stumbling 
over chairs and tables in his headlong 
passage, Norman Lindsay crossed the 
room and threw first a mass of very wet 
green stuff, and then himself down on the 
rug by her side. 

“Tve got it!” he said, proudly and 
triumphantly. ‘Such a business as I’ve 
had about it. I was wet through, and 
nearly in the river for good and all once. 
Oh, wasn’t it cold, just. Fresh water 
isn’t like salt. But I was jolly glad to do 
it for you, Miss Kitty. The ‘ Potomagiton 
Densus’ !” proudly introducing the crushed, 
moist heap to which the generic term 
“weed” seemed more appropriate than 
the many and extraordinarily-pronounced 
syllables with which he had dignified it. 
“T thought you'd like a good lot.” 

The ‘“ Potomagiton Densus ” was a water- 
plant which Kitty’s botanical studies had 
made her curious to see ; but as the middle 
of December is not exactly the best time of 
year for making a collection of such 
specimens, she had thought no more of 
her wish after her first expression of it. 
Norman Lindsay had certainly done his 
best to gratify her supposed desire for “a 
good lot.” It occurred-to Kitty, as she 
contemplated his dripping offering with 
laughing eyes, that he must have laid the 
produce of the entire river at her feet. 
What in the world was she to do with it? 
She didn’t want to hurt his feelings, ridi- 
culous boy ; but she really couldn’t have all 
that horrid wet stuff about. She glanced 
in her perplexity from the “horrid wet 
stuff” to its much elated donor, and his 
expression of mingled devotion and self- 
satisfaction gave her thoughts a fresh turn. 
It was irresistible! She rose from the 
rug, and seated herself on a low chair. 

‘Oh, Mr. Lindsay,” she began, ap- 
parently overwhelmed with confusion, and 
touched beyond words by the delicate at- 
tention. ‘‘Oh, how very, very kind of you! 
But you shouldn’t, you know. I can’t bear 
to take it when I know it has cost you so 
much trouble. Were you as wet as it is, I 
wonder? Youshouldn’t do such dangerous 
things.” 

His answer was incoherent, but ap- 
parently satisfactory ; for, after a good 
dead of coquetting, Kitty was prevailed 
upon to accept his certainly bulky, if some- 
what dilapidated offering, and finally did 
80 with a gratitude which seemed almost 





disproportionate, as she immediately made 


him remove it to the kitchen premises. 
His return to his place on the rug was 
succeeded by a short silence. But Norman 
Lindsay was never quiet for long, and in 
a minute or two he said : 

“ Where’s Andrew, I wonder—and your 
brother ?” 

There was a hardly-perceptible pause 
before she answered : 

“You don’t seem able to exist comfort- 
ably for a single hour without that brother 
of yours, Mr. Norman. What do you do 
when you're at sea? I wonder he doesn’t 
go with you.” 

‘**T wish he would,” he answered with a 
laugh. “I miss him most awfully. Miss 
Kitty, I wish you appreciated him. Oh, 
yes, I know you do get on together pretty 
well, considering ; but I can see, of course, 
that you're always half laughing at his 
long words and his queer, stiff ways.” 

‘He does say funny things,” she ad- 
mitted with a low laugh. 

“IT know. It’s awfully odd. He never 
seems to have got away from the queer, 
old-world ways of our old home. He 
worshipped our mother, and he has never 
known any other woman—he doesn’t like 
them. That’s why he’s so awfully polite.” 
He stopped abruptly, with a sudden sense 
that he was being rather rude, and went 
on apologetically : ‘‘ He’s lived with books, 
somehow, not people, though he’s a practical 
man enough in business. But you don’t know 
how downright good he is, Miss Kitty. I 
couldn’t begin to tell you what he’s done 
for me, ne’er-do-well that I am. He is 
unselfishness itself, my dear, old solemn 
Andrew.” 

There was no answer. Whether or no 
Kitty was prepared with one, before she 
could have spoken the door opened, and 
John Faulkner came in, followed by a 
servant with tea and lights. That he did not 
groan audibly at the sight of the two figures 
sitting there alone in the firelight, was due 
entirely to a positively Spartan effort of self- 
control. He cast a look of pathetic re- 
proach at Kitty, and looked on helplessly 
at the proceedings which followed, first 
with the tea-kettle and then with the 
sugar-tongs, until he could bear it no 
longer, and threw himself headlong into 
the conversation with the utterly irrelevant 
observation : 

“ Where’s Andrew ?” 

“I fear I am a little late,” said the slow, 
grave voice, as the door opened quietly. 
‘ Miss Faulkner, I must apologise.” 

He came straight up to her, and put 
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something down on the tea-table by her 
side. 

“The ‘Potomagiton Densus,’” he said, as 
simply as if he were speaking his native 
Scotch, “You mentioned that you 
required it,” 

Kitty took the plant in her hand and 
looked up in his face with a bright colour 
rising in her cheeks. 

“Oh,” she said, with a strange intona- 
tion in her voice, “ oh, thank you!” 

Norman Lindsay had apparently been 
petrified as he stood, his tea-cup half way 
to his lips, his mouth open, and she had 
hardly uttered the words before he ex- 
claimed in a tone of the utmost in- 
credulity : 

“ Andrew! By Jove! Theidea! Why, 
I never thought of your going for it. How 
—how jolly rum of you! Who'd have 
thought it, I went for it!” 

“ That is unfortunate,” observed Andrew 
Lindsay, calmly. ‘There was no need 
that you should do so.” 

“There was no need that you should do 
so, you mean,” retorted his brother, rather 
hotly. 

And then he added, boyishly enough : 

“Anyway, I got ever so much more, 
That’s a silly little bit!” 

“It is large enough for the purpose. 
Miss Faulkner would not require a room 
full of the ‘ Potomagiton Densus.’ ” 

“Where did you getit? Tell us all 
about it. Didn’t you have no end of a 
bother? Weren’t you jolly wet?” 

“Tt was no ‘bother.’ I was wet; but it 
is just of no consequence.” 

Andrew Lindsay uttered his last answer 
in his gravest tones, and said no more. 
He accepted the cup of tea which Kitty 
offered him, and went and sat down near 
John Faulkner. Kitty, with the bright 
colour still in her cheeks, and a strange 
excitement in her manner, turned to 
Norman Lindsay ; and before the end of 
the half-hour that followed, every hair on 
John Faulkner’s head would certainly have 
been standing bolt upright, if its tendency 
to protest in that inconvenient manner 
against overwhelming horror and dismay 
were not the merest fable. For something 
in her manner, as she turned towards the 
boy—something he had never seen in it 
before, had suggested to him a new and 
most appalling notion. Exactly what it 
was that had suggested the terrible idea 
he could not have said. But suppose— 
suppose that Kitty was not flirting? Sup- 
pose she should fancy herself really in love 





with the boy? Good Heavens! suppose 
she should want to marry him ? 

All the terrible dilemmas in which, in 
his most foreboding moments, this much- 
tried man had pictured himself involved 
by Kitty, sank into insignificance before 
this apparently rapidly culminating crisis. 
It would be utterly impossible for him to 
consent—utterly impossible. The boy was 
a nice, gentlemanly fellow enough ; but, 
still, a mere boy—unformed in character, 
changeable and restless, and, except for 
his small pay, entirely dependent on his 
brother. And then his profession! A 
vision of Kitty’s probable proceedings with 
a husband always at sea, rose before his 
eyes! It was wholly out of the question, 
not to be thought of for an instant. But 
what would Andrew Lindsay say? How 
could he ever look him in the face again ? 
Would he not justly say that John 
Faulkner should have thought of all this 
before he allowed his sister to encourage 
the boy? Ailowed! Andrew Lindsay 
had no sister. He would never understand 
the terrible position. Allowed, indeed ! 
The situation was appalling. 

He was sitting in his library the next 
morning, vainly endeavouring to read any- 
thing in the morning paper but various 
powerful speeches addressed by himself to 
Kitty, and to himself by the justly irate 
brother of Kitty’s victim, when a little 
hesitating tap fell on the door. It opened 
very slowly on his somewhat preoccupied 
“Come in,” and Kitty presented herself. 

The moment his eyes fell upon her he 
knew that the awful moment had actually 
arrived, Kitty had come to tell him that 
she wanted to marry Lindsay. 

She came in very slowly, with something 
shy and reluctant about her every move- 
ment. She shut the door with elaborate 
care, keeping her face turned from him as 
long as she possibly could. When she 
could no longer pretend to be in doubt as 
to the security of the fastening, she came 
towards him very slowly, with her pretty 
head bent down, evidently conscious of the 
gaze—almost horrified—with which he was 
regarding her, growing pinker and pinker 
with every moment. She came right up 
to him, and going behind his chair, she 
began to play with his hair. He could feel 
that the little fingers were shaking. He 
did not speak because he had no notion 
what to say to her, and there was a 
moment's silence. Then a very little 
voice said : 

* Jack.” 
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“Yes, Kitty,” he responded, with a 
sinking heart. 

“‘ Jack, dear.” 

“Well, Kitty.” 

A long pause. 

“ T’ve got something to tell to you, Jack.” 

Another pause. 

“It’s about—it’s about—Mr. Lindsay.” 

Her voice had become so very tiny that 
the last word was hardly audible; and 
turning his head that he might more 
easily hear her, he caught a glimpse of a 
sweet little face all flushed and quivering, 
and a pair of blue eyes very suspiciously 
bright. The next moment the face was 
pressed down on the top of his head ; and 
if ever a man was overwhelmed with 
trouble and perplexity of spirit, John 
Faulkner, as he felt something moistening 
his hair, was that unhappy man. 

“'You—you don’t—you don’t want to 
marry him, of—of course,” he suggested, 
with a desperate and entirely unsuccessful 
attempt at a confident, matter-of-fact tone 
of voice. How devoutly he wished she 
would say that she didn’t, and how vain 
and futile he felt his words to be even as he 
spoke them. 

“T_T knew you'd be surprised,” mur- 
mured the small, tremulous voice to the 
top of his head. ‘So am I—dreadfully. 
Bat—yes, please, Jack.” 

Then John Faulkner knew that there 
was no escape for him, that he must im- 
mediately nerve himself for the fray. He 
blew his nose with much ceremony, and 
opened the proceedings somewhat falter- 
ingly. 

“ Kitty, my dear,” he said, “let us talk 
about this,” 

He drew her round on to his knee, still 
with her face hidden, and went on: 

“T know you will be reasonable, dear.” 
How he knew it is 2 mystery—certainly 
not by experience. “I’m quite sure you 
will believe that your old brother would 
not give you pain for the world, if he could 
help it ; but—but—in short—you see——” 
Then, with sudden desperation, ‘“ Kitty, 
it’s quite impossible,” he said. 

Kitty lifted her head with a start that 
nearly sent her altogether off his knee, and 
stared at him as if she thought he had 
suddenly taken leave of his senses. 

“Jack!” she gasped. ‘Impossible! 
Jack, what do you mean? Why?” 

Like most tender-hearted men, when 
they find themselves obliged to inflict pain, 


4 John Faulkner tried to take refuge in a 


passion. 





“Kitty, I thought you were more sensi- 
ble,” he exclaimed, with much wrath. 
“Why? Because the whole thing is 
utterly preposterous and absurd. In the 
first place, he is a mere boy, not old 
enough to know his own mind; fn the 


second, he is not at all the kind of young | 


man I should like to see you marry; and 
in the third, he is entirely dependent on 
his brother, And how I am to answer for 
it to Andrew Lindsay if this affair does the 
boy permanent harm, is more than I can 
say. Kitty, I’m ashamed of you!” 

During this harangue, which poor John 
Faulkner had. delivered, with his eyes fixed 
on anything rather than Kitty, but with 
an energy and fire which were very much 
to his credit, Kitty had slipped from his 
knee. She was now standing before him, 
looking straight into his averted face ; and 
if he had glanced at her he would have 
been slightly astonished. The look of 
startled consternation with which she had 
received his first words had gradually 
changed to a look of perplexity, which, in 
its turn, had given way to an indescribable 
expression in which a little shame and a 
great deal of mischief, amusement, and 
relief were inextricably mixed. He did 
not look at her, however; in fact, he was 
inwardly congratulating himself on his 
firmness in not doing so; and, when he. 
come to the end of his oratorial resources, 
she said, in a little pitiful voice that went 
to his very heart, and with a little twist of 
her mouth, which, unfortunately, he did: 
not see : 

* Really, Jack ?” 

“Yes, Kitty, really.” 

“‘T mustn’t marry Mr. Lindsay ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

It’s quite impossible ?” 

‘* It’s quite impossible, Kitty.” 

A pause. He dared not trust himself to 
look at her, and she watched him for a 
minute or two, with the mischief in her 
face gaining ground with every second that 
passed. 

‘“‘ Very well,” she said at last, in a very | 
subdued and shaky voice, and with a little 
sob, Very well, Jack; then, perhaps, 
you'll tell him ”—sob—‘ tell him your- 
self. “Tll”—sob, sob—“ I'll send him to 
you now.” 

John Faulkner could hardly believe his 
senses. Was it possible? She had ac- 
cepted his decision without the faintest 
protest, and had actually gone there and 
then to send the victim to him. He could 
hear his step in the hall even then. Well, 
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it would be comparatively easy to deal 
with him. How much there was in good, 
sound reasoning after all. 

“ Now, Norman, my boy——’ 

But there John Faulkner stopped 
abruptly. It was not Norman. Was he 
asleep and dreaming? Andrew Lindsay— 
Andrew was coming towards him with a 
face and manner so utterly unlike himself, 
that John Faulkner could hardly believe 
the evidence of his own eyes—and they 
were staring pretty hard, too. 

“She will say nothing but that you re- 
quire to see me,” Andrew Lindsay said, 
eagerly; yes, eagerly and absolutely 
rapidly. ‘She insisted on speaking to 
you herself. John, my dear old friend, 
will you trust her to me ?” 

John Faulkner sat in his chair, abso- 
lutely petrified with astonishment. For 
the moment not only his senses, but his 
very voice seemed to have deserted him. 
At last he managed to gasp out, with a 
feeble imbecility not to be described : 

“T_J—— What do you— what do 
you mean, Andrew?” 

“She has told you, has she not? You 
will give her to me, John—Kitty, my dear 
little Kitty!” 

The room was going round and round 
John Faulkner, and he clutched the arms 
of his chair despairingly. ‘‘ His dear little 
Kitty!” Andrew Lindsay, solemn, serious, 
sedate Andrew Lindsay talking about a 
dear little Kitty! Oh, good heavens! 
One of them must certainly be mad ! 

Andrew Lindsay seemed to be rather 
disconcerted at his silence, and apparently 
thought that he disapproved of the un- 
usually informal mode of his procedure. 
With a curious struggle for his ordinary 
ceremonious manner, he said : 

“Perhaps I have not expressed myself 
just as clearly as I would wish to do, I 
am here, John, to ask your consent to my 
making your sister my wife.” 

There was no doubt about it, It 
seemed to John Faulkner that the world 
had suddenly turned upside down; but 
those were unmistakeably the words he 
heard. Kitty and Andrew Lindsay! 
Andrew Lindsay, the man of all others 
to whom he would have wished to see her 
married, if such a blessed possibility had 
ever entered his head. Andrew Lindsay 
in love, and in love with Kitty! And 
Kitty — Kitty in love with Andrew 
Lindsay! All his trials and anxieties to 
end in that? But Norman! What about 
Norman ? 





“You!” he gasped at last. “You!” 
Then he rose impulsively to his feet, 
“ My dear fellow, my very dear old fellow, 
there is no one in the world I would 
rather—— I had no idea! I thought—— 
Andrew, old fellow, we must be dreaming. 
There is surely some mistake !” 

‘‘Yes, Jackie, there is. I think it’s 
yours ” 

It was the merest whisper, tremulous 
with mirth through all its demureness ; 
but both men turned in the direction from 
which it came, as if it had been the report 
of a cannon. There stood Kitty, with 
her head hanging down and her cheeks 
scarlet, and the next instant Andrew 
Lindsay was standing at her side, with 
both her hands in his, 

“You will give her to me?” he said; 
and, before he could frame an answer, 
John Faulkner’s small remaining quantity 
of presence of mind was reft from him by 
the astonishing spectacle of Kitty’s dis- 
appearing in Andrew Lindsay’s embrace. 

“ Kitty !” 

Kitty emerged—partially. 

“I’m very sorry, Jack,” she said, with 
surpassing meekness. “I forgot it was 
quite impossible. Is it quite impossible, 
Jack ?” 

“ Kitty, I— Kitty, 'm—Tm utterly 
astounded.” 

Yes, Jack,” very demurely. 

“ Kitty, I—I——” 

“Yes, John,” with an intonation of in- 
telligent interest. 

“ Kitty!” 

* Yes, John Julius,” with ‘the gravest 
assent, 

Then, quite suddenly, the mischief died 
out of her face, and the mockery out of her 
voice, and she ran into her brother’s arms. 

“Jack!” she cried, as she laid a wet 
cheek on his shoulder. “Forgive me, my 
dear old Jack. [I'll never be naughty 
again. I cooldn’t, you know,” with a 
pretty imitation of Andrew Lindsay’s soft 
Scotch speech. ‘Oh, I am happy, I am 
happy, dear. Oh, Jack, how can he care 
for such a little wicked thing as I am?” 

“But what about——” 

“It’s all right, Jack. Truly it is.” 

And, apparently, it was, though it was 
some time before John Faulkner could 
believe it, could thoroughly realise that 
all his troubles were over, that Norman 
Lindsay’s sufferings were so slight as to 
be hardly perceptible after the first shock 
of surprise. He was not of a constant 
turn of mind, and he and Kitty had evi- 
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dently understood one another’s ways very 
well indeed. John Faulkner wondered, 
for some time, what Andrew Lindsay had 
thought of the proceedings, from which 
he himself had suffered so acutely. A 
little judicious fishing on his part con- 
vinced him that, from the moment when 
she welcomed him to her brother’s house, 
anything and everything that Kitty might 
have chosen to say or do, would have 
been perfectly good and sweet in the eyes 
of Kitty’s victim. 





BEGGING LETTERS. 


FEw people outside the different societies 
whose business it is to investigate appeals 
to charity, know how large a class support 
themselves by begging through the post. 
Wealthy personages, and those who have 
gained a name for philanthropy, may, it is 
true, form some idea of the number of im- 
postors who make a living by this means ; 
but it is very seldom that they are able to 
sift the wheat from the chaff thoroughly, 
and form any clear judgement as to the 
proportion of genuine cases amongst those 
which are laid daily before them. Some 
little time ago the editor of a New York 
paper published the names and addresses 
of the wealthiest ladies in the Eastern 
States of the American Union, with the 
result that within a year one of the ladies 
mentioned received no fewer than seven 


thousand begging letters ; while several of ' 


the others were inundated with them to 
almost as great an extent. The seven 
thousand letters were all from persons 
entirely unknown to their addressee. The 
average sum asked for was two hundred 
pounds ; so had each request been granted, 
nearly a million and a half sterling would 
have been distributed. This is taking for 
granted the fact that the despatch of the 
first remittances led to no further demands 
from their recipients. In reality, each 
application complied with would not only 
have brought forth another from the person 
relieved, but would have served to spread 
the name and fame of the sender among 
the great army of people who care not 
how they obtain money, so long as they 
are not called upon to work for it. 

The extent to which public personages 
are pestered in this manner may be gathered 
from the fact, that the first Emperor of 
Germany received sometimes as many as 
five hundred appeals by post in the course 
of a single day; while two hundred and 





fifty begging letters a day was not looked 
upon as anything out of the way. Such 
an enormous number of requests for assist- 
ance, of course, entirely precludes the 
possibility of giving them proper con- 
sideration ; and so the numerous genuine 
cases, which are no doubt included amongst 
the crowd, are suffered to remain unheeded. 

The professional begging-letter writer, . 
who knows his business thoroughly, is per- 
fectly well aware of the futility of address- 
ing his appeals to prominent personages, 
and devotes his energies to getting up the 
names of those who may be presumed to 
be comparatively unassailed in this par- 
ticular respect. Generally he will work 
upon some such basis as an invention, 
which has every element of success but the 
necessary funds to carry it to a practical 
issue ; or a business which is languishing 
for want of a small amount of capital. 
The adept at this profession manages to 
make a very good thing of it even now, 
though he looks back with unfeigned regret 
to the palmy days of twenty or thirty years 
ago, when the ground was, comparatively 
speaking, unworked, and when there was 
no necessity to rack his brains for the con- 
stant flow of new schemes which he now 
finds indispensable to success, 

A begging-letter writer who is in a large 
way of business often employs several 
secretaries, for fresh handwriting and new 
phraseology are among the first require- 
ments of his craft. It is needless to say 
that the post of secretary to a begging- 
letter writer is one filled by men who have 
descended to the lowest depths of degra- 
dation. They are usually recruited from 
the common lodging-house, and are fre- 
quently men who have once occupied good 
positions, but through their inability to 
resist the demon of drink, have sunk to a 
level in which employment of any kind, 
except such as calls for honest work, is 
acceptable. These swindler’s tools are 
not, as a rule, paid regular salaries, but 
receive a percentage of the sums which 
they evoke by their appeals. Their 
employer furnishes them with the names 
of the people to whom they may write 
with a chance of success, and gives them 
hints as to the style upon which it will be 
well for them to model their epistles. If, 
for instance, the person addressed is known 
to have started his business career in some 
particular town, it will be advisable to 
write as a citizen of that place. Should he 
chance to be a Member of Parliament— 
and legislators are a favourite prey of the 
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begging-letter writer—this appeal will 
profess to emanate from some unfortunate 
whose home is in his constituency, and 
4 who only requires enough money to take 
him to that part of the country, where he 
will find himself among friends. 

It is a common practice in London to 
4 outline a dozen letters addressed to the 
business establishments of prominent men, 
instruct some poor wretch to write up 
appeals from them, worded in his own 
language, and despatch him to spend a 
day in calling at the various offices again 
and again, so that there may be every 
chance of his being able to deliver his 
] missives, and receive the answer in person. 
This plan has several advantages. 

In the first place there is always plenty 
j of money easily accessible in a large 
house of business, so it is easy for the 
person assailed to instruct the cashier to 
give the applicant half-a-crown or five 
shillings, and think no more about it. 
An appeal addressed to his private house, 
which would necessitate the writing of a 
letter, with the drawing of a cheque, or 
sending for a postal-order, would be far 
more likely to induce investigation of 
the case; and anything of this nature is of 
course fatal to the hopes of the begging- 
letter writer. And this leads to the 
second obvious advantage of the delivery 
by hand plan. A message to the effect 
that Mr. So-and-So will look into the case 
gives timely warning to the bearer of the 
letter that his trouble has been in vain, 
and that it will be well for him to vacate 
the house from which he dated his appeal. 

The address of the prime mover in the 
affair is never given. It would be far too 
risky a proceeding ; and though no doubt 
his instruments often find their cupidity 
roused by the remittances they receive, 
and pocket them for themselves, they are 
usually sensible enough to see that it will 
repay them to keep on good terms with a 
man who is able to put them in the way 
of making money with so little effort. 
Of course, as they become versed in the 
mysteries of the profession, they are apt to 
strike out a line for themselves; but as a 
rule their brains have been so sapped by 
excess that they are quite unfitted to carry 
on 80 delicate a business as that of the 
‘ begging-letter writer. 

A foreign “ secretary” is a gold-mine to 
one of these men. A tale of woe told in 
lame English, and written in an unmis- 





takeably foreign hand, has a far greater 
tendency to loosen the purse-strings of the 
charitable than a similar document couched 
in the usual form. 

A foreigner, too, if his inventive faculty 
be stimulated by an unscrupulous employer, 
can weave such tales of service in the field, 


supported by copious references to per- 
sonages as distinguished as they are f 


remote, as to excite feelings of compassion 
in any but the most hardened breast. A 


calamity which is the means of throwing | 


people out of work, is promptly taken ad- 
vantage of by the begging-letter writer, 
who often shows positive talent in the 
way in which he avails himself of such 
opportunities. An occasion of this kind 
will often give scope for the employment 
of a pamphlet as a means of strengthening 
the appeal. Articles from the papers, 
describing the occurrence out of which 
capital is to be made, are pieced together, 
an introduction of some kind is scribbled 
off, the document is printed in the cheapest 
style, and a copy of it accompanies each 
letter despatched. The air of reality that 
a production of this kind lends to an 
appeal is wonderful ; especially is this the 
case if, by any means, a few words of 
acknowledgement can be drawn from any 
prominent member of society. Slips are 
promptly printed and affixed to every copy 
of the pamphlet that goes out. The 
recipients see that this or that Lord or 
philanthropist has interested himself in the 
case, and often consider this fact a suf- 
ficient guarantee of its genuine nature. It 
is to be feared that the lack of a few words 
of the required description from the pen of 
some notability, often leads to the manu- 
facture of a sympathetic letter which will 
answer the purpose as well as, or better 
than, the genuine article. 

Bank failures are, perhaps, the favourite 
stalking-horses of the begging-letter writer. 
They usually entail such an amount of 
real distress and suffering, that the bare 
mention of loss of means in consequence of 
one is a powerful plea. It may be taken as a 
rule in connection with these traps for the 
charitable, that the more specious the plea 
advanced, the less worthy is it of credence. 


Many begging-letter writers would make 


a far better thing of their pitiful business 
than they do, if they would only curb their 
imaginations a little, and weave less heart- 
rending tales of the sad straits in which 
they find themselves. 
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ROUND THE WORLD AWAY, 


FOR LOVE AND FORTUNE, 


CHAPTER I, WIMBLEDON CAMP, 


It was a good day for Wimbledon. A 
gentle, steady breeze made the least 
possible flutter among the flags and 
streamers which adorned the tents and 
pavilions in the camp. There was hot 
weather in the City, probably ; and young 
fellows, who had stolen away from the 
cares of business to enjoy an afternoon in 
camp, arrived, red and panting, to report 
insufferable heat in Lombard Street, 
and broiling weather about the Mansion 
House. But on the heights of Wimbledon 
it was only pleasantly, languidly warm. 
The air was clear, bodingly clear, perhaps ; 
“the distant hills appearing nigh,” and 
heavy masses of clouds seemed to threaten 
an approaching storm. But this was only 
another reason for improving the shining 
hour. Thus the various firing-points were 
occupied by strings of marksmen waiting 
their turn at the targets, while knots of 
interested spectators gathered to watch 
the progress of the different contests ; and 
the constant ring of rifle-shots suggested 
being in some huge shipbuilding yard, 
where there is an incessant hammering of 
bolts and rivets, 





At one of the moving-targets reserved 
for pool-firing an animated contest was in 
progress between two excellent rifle-shots. 
A disk, that appeared and vanished with 
baffling quickness, was the object aimed at ; 
and the two competitors were firing shot 
for shot with almost equal success, It 
was whispered about that a considerable 
sum depended on the result. The elder 
competitor was hardly yet in the prime of 
life, of dark, swarthy, Indian complexion ; 
a man who had recently gained some 
notoriety in the world that amuses itself. 
Fame credited him with considerable 
wealth, and he had certainly lost and won 
large sums on the turf, and in certain 
fashionable gaming-houses that assumed 
the name of clubs. His name was Suliman 
Horton, a compound name, attributable 
to his mixed ancestry—his mother having 
been an Indian girl, while his father was 
a general officer in the British Army. His 
wealth, it was to be presumed, came from 
his mother’s side ; for Sir Henry Horton, 
although a soldier of some distinction, 
was notoriously poor and embarrassed. 

The General himself was a witness of 
his son’s prowess, standing beside a carriage 
that was drawn up on the turf near the 
firing-point, and chatting gaily with its 
inmates, two ladies, evidently mother and 
daughter, the latter being a very charming 
girl with hair of a bronzed, yet golden 
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hue, and dark violet eyes, now brilliant 
with pleasant excitement. Edith Wyvill 
had a double interest in the contest, for 
both the competitors were admirers of 
hers. But the girl’s sympathies were 
evidently with the younger competitor, 
a tall, brown-faced fellow, with steady, 
honest grey eyes, which at that moment 
were looking calmly down the polished 
barrel of his rifle. 

Crack went the rifle, and the violet eyes 
were involuntar:ly closed as their owner 
shrank back from the report ; and then she 
listened eagerly for the swish of the bullet 
against the disc, which, sure enough, came 
an instant afterwards. 

“A good shot,” said Sir Henry; “ Suli- 
man will fiad it hard to beat.” 

In effect, Suliman did not beat it, as he 
only graz2d the outer edga of the disc. 

“We have won!” cried Edith, eagerly. 
“ Wa'tor Musgrave has won. Well done, 
Berkshire !” 

Musgrave turned round, evidently ex- 
pecting a sympathetic greeting, and, hand- 
ing his rifle to his faithful attendant Tom, 
also a volunteer, and the son of an old 
servant, he came forward to make his 
acknowledgements. Suliman had also a 
judicious bottle-holder—a veritable China- 
man with a pigtail and fluttering silk petti- 
coats, and a flat cap adorned with a button 
of purple jade. He was one, however, 
who knew all the points of a rifle, and as 
he stood talking in his pigeon English t» 
Berkshire Tom, he examined young Mas- 
grave’s rifle with much interest. 

“Master shootee all same, man stand 
there shootee too?” asked the Chinaman, 
pointing to the target, as if in imagination 
he saw somebody blazing away from 
there. 

“T should think so,” cried Tom. ‘' He 
don’t fear any living creature, young 
Master Walter don’t.” 

The Chinese smiled softly, and his 
little pig’s eyes twinkled as he pursued 
the conversation, Tom receiving his ad- 
vances with amused condescension. 

“He is a fine young fellow, that,” said 
Sir Henry, as young Musgrave approached 
the carriage. He addressed his remark to 
Mrs. Wyvill, Edith’s mother, who had 
hitherto sat in statuesque repose, taking 
but little apparent interest in what was 
going on. But she roused herself now, 
and smiled pleasantly on Sir Henry. 

“Oh yes; he is a country neighbour— 
Musgrave, of Castle Horton. His father 
calls himself a farmer, but he is more like 





a squire down there. He is our landlord, 
anyhow.” 

Tne General seemed strangely startled 
at this information, and watched young 
Musgrave as he approached with keen 
interest. ‘‘ Jast such a young fellow as I 
was at his age,” he muttered, and watched 
him as he talked eagerly and confilentially 
with Edith Wyvill. 

Between the General and Saliman there 
was no warmth of recognition. Sir Henry 
nodded and Suliman showed his white 
teeth for a moment, in what was more like 
asnarl than a smile, Bat Musgrave saw 
nothing of this, being engrossed in an ani- 
mated talk with Edith Wyvill. 

For the last two years Musgrave’s 
happiest time had been spent with the 
Wyvills, who had taken Castle Horton, 
furnished, from his fatier—a pleasant old 
manor-house, with a brick tower adjoining, 
the only part left of the old Castle, which 
was said t» have stood a siege in the civil 
wars. And, the Castle being close to the 
farmhouse, young Musgrave saw a good 
deal of his neighbours. He had broken in 
a horse for Edith’s riding, and accompanied 
her always in her rides, and, when the 
hounds were out, he piloted her to the 
mzet, and lost many a good run in his 
anxiety for her safety. 

Editb, too, was a great favourite with 
John Masgrave and his wife. 

Thus, the young people, thrown a good 
deal together, very naturally and unde- 
signedly fell in love with each other. 

Mrs. Wyvill was not an observant 
person, and had taken littie notice of the 
progress of this mutual attachment. But 
when Edith told her mother that Walter 
Musgrave had asked her to be his wife, 
and sought her sanction to a formal en- 
gagement, Mrs, Wyvill was greatly upset 
and alarmed. Nothing could be done, she 
said, without consulting Uncle William, 
who managed the business in Rangoon, 
from which she drew a handsome annual 
income, in virtue of her deceased husband's 
share. 

Uncle William was a bachelor, devoted 
to money-getting, and on his g»odwill it 
depended whether Edith’s portion should 
be large or small. 

Walter would have dispensed with Uncle 
William’s permission, and have taken his 
chance as to the dowry; but the elder 
Musgrave also insisted that the young 
people should wait. He confided to Walter 
that he was threatened with a law-suit, the 
result of which, if unfavourable, might 
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reduce them all to beggary. It was nota 
time, anyhow, to be talking of marrying. 
But although it was understood that no 
formal engagement existed between the 
lovers, yet they understood each other 
well enough, and agreed that though they 
might be separated for a time, yet that 
nothing but death should eventually part 
them, 

Mrs, Wyvill had taken her daughter to 
London for the season, and Walter had 
not seen Edith for some months till this 
particular day at Wimbledon Camp, And 
Edith had a great deal to tell him. First 
of all, they had seen a great deal of both 
Sir Henry and Suliman Horton. The 
latter had been recommended to them by 
the firm at Rangoon. He anda humble 
Chinaman named Fochin, who was con- 
stantly to be seen with him, and who Edith 
thought was really the master, although 
he played the part of satellite to the other. 
Next, and most important, was the intelli- 
gences that Uncle William had written 
urging that Mrs. Wyvill and her daughter 
should return at once to Rangoon. His 
health was failing, and he felt that he 
should not live much longer, and it was of 
the greatest importance that he should 
see them both. They were ordered to sail 
by the “ Mandalay,” a new steamer partly 
owned by the firm, which was now loading 
in Tilbury Dock, and due to sail in a 
week, 

Musgrave was overwhelmed by the news. 
He saw in this sudden departure an 
evident design to take Edith away from 
him. 

“Has he been told?” he asked, jealously 
indicating Suliman, whom Mia. Wyvill 
had considerately kept in talk with herself 
and Sir Henry on the other side of the 
carriage. 

Edith shook her head. Somehow, that 
person had excited mistrust both in mother 
and daughter. There was something coarse 
and overbearing about the man. 

It was not possible to say any more just 
then; but presently Sir Henry took his 
leave, and carried off Suliman with him, 
and then Mrs. Wyvill at once became 
animated, and explained to Walter their 
plans. They would leave London next 
| day to spend a last week at Castle Horton. 
They would join their ship at Plymouth, 
and Walter should see the very last of 
them. And they would leave instructions 
at their rooms in South Kensington that 
visitors should simply be told that the 
ladies had departed for India, And in 





that way they would get rid of Suliman, 
who, otherwise, might follow them into 
the country. 

The young man was touched by Mra. 
Wyvill’s kindness. She had always been 
his very good friend ; but since the ques- 
tion of marrying her daughter had been 
mooted, she had chilled a good deal in her 
manner. But the prospect of a long sepa- 
ration had softened her ; clearly she had 
taken his side, and he need not now 
despair. He would arrange to travel down 
to Castle Horton by the same train, for 
his father wanted him home. And, as soon 
as the carriage drove off, he hastened to 
the tent to give Tom his marching orders, 

“Going hometo-morrow, Master Walter?” 
cried Tom, in a shaky voice, ‘But I’m 
afraid I shan’t go back with you.” 

* Why, what's the matter, Tom?” asked 
Musgrave, in surprise. 

“Well, you see, sir,” said Tom, “ there 
was that business of Lord Wembury’s 
keepers last winter that’s been on my 
mind a good bit. And I know I can’t 
keep my hand off the poaching; so, as I 
had the chance of bettering myself, I 
took it.” 

Tom was a smart fellow, but not very 
steady, the son of an old servant of the 
Musgraves. He had been engineer on 
board ship, but tired of that, and obtained 
employment in somo work where steam- 
ploughs and such things were made, not 
far from Castle Horton. But having a 
strong inclination for sporting, he had got 
into trouble with the neighbouring keepers, 
and though he escaped conviction for 
poaching, the evidence against him being 
insufficient, he lost his place, and seemed 
likely to drift into evil courses. Walter 
Musgrave had a strong interest in the 
young fellow, his companion in many 
boyish scrapes and adventures, and had 
brought him to Wimbledon to keep him 
out of mischief. And he was glad to find 
that he had got into employment again. 
Was Tom going to sea again, or had he 
got employment ashore? But Tom was 
obstinately mute as to his prospects. And 
Musgrave, rather vexed at his reticence, 
left him to his own devices. 

Meantime, Sir Henry had taken Suliman 
by the arm, and carried him off right out 
of camp, and over a wild and lonely part 
of the heath, looking down upon a fair 
woodiand scene, now overshadowed by 
dark storm-clouds. 

*Saliman,” said Sir Henry, seating him- 
self upon a heathery bank, “ we will not 
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go any further with this business. I don’t 
like the notion of ruining that young 
fellow, and turning his people out of 
Castle Horton. So long as I live, anyhow, 
they shall not be disturbed.” 

“Oh!” sneered Suliman. “ Bat if you 
won’t go on with the business, I will. 1 
have had advice, and I find that we shall 
win if we go on. Only instead of giving 
myself away as you proposed, I will give 
you so much for your rights. A trifle of 
the ready—eh? That will suit you, 
perhaps !” 

Sir Henry sighed. Certainly that was 
an argument he could not well resist. 
More than tbat, he was pretty well in the 
hands of this precious son of his. Still, 
he went on talking : 

“With your ample means, Suliman, you 
might relieve jour father’s immediate 
necessities, and leave these poor people 
alone.” 

“T tell you no!” cried Suliman, fiercely. 
“ T hate this young fellow, and I will have 
my foot on his neck, and he shall beg for 
mercy, which be will not get. I will have 
his money, his sweetheart, his life! But 
as for what you say about my ample 
means, what do you think is the secret of 
them ?” 

“Your mother was rich, as I under- 
stand 3” 

“If she were, she spent all on the 
pagodas, Come, I will tell you a piece of 
my history, which, as a respectable father, 
you ought to know. When I was of an 
age to enjoy life, and should have, if you 
had done your duty by me, had my curricle, 
my horses, my servants, and all such 
things, I was working at horrid figures and 
lessons in a miserable public school. Then 
my mother said, ‘Suliman must go to 
England.’ More horrid lessons, more 
wretched sums, the life of a slave for years 
and years, and all to be some wretched 
magistrate or commissioner. Still, I eay I 
go. I take the money for my expenses. 
I go on board ship at Rangoon—but not 
for England. I slip off by another boat to 
Singapore. I live for a little while like a 
gentleman ; then my money was all gone, 
and I said I will go after it, and jumped 
into the sea one dark night. Then some 
one fished me out—left me on a plank to 
drain. In the morning I find I am on 
board a junk, out of sight of land. Then 
the Captain of the junk said, ‘ Will you be 
my boy, or will you go to the sharks?’ And 
it did not seem so easy then to jump into 
the sea, in the sunshine, with the sharks 





routing about the junk, as if they expected 
me, And I said I willbe your boy. Then 
we sailed away. We were chased by a 
French war-ship, and escaped. We meta 
trading-boat, and plundered her, and sunk 
her. At last we come to a little town 
near a creek, all shut in with trees. ‘Here 
is my home,’ said my master; ‘here is the 
Castle of the Black Flags,’ 

“Well, I lived there three, four, five 
years, perhaps. My chief, Fochin, grew 
very fond of me—‘all same as his son.’ 
We had plenty of fighting and plundering. 
We keep on good terms with the Chinese, 
and the French can’t get at us. We have 
good rifles, ‘ Remingtons,’ but we want 
more. We want ammunition, too, and a 
fine swift ship. So we collect all the 
treacures of the Black Flag, turn them 
into rupees, and we come, Fochin and I, 
to England, to get all we want, or all we 
can. Then I hear of my dear father, who, 
finding that I have plenty of money, is 
glad to own me. And we have found him 
useful——” 

* You are in a bad business, Saliman,” 
said Sir Henry. “ Your friends, the Black 
Flags, are little better than pirates. It 
may suit the Chinese now to encourage 
you as a thorn in the side of the French, 
but sooner or later they will nip you alto- 
gether. I would advise you to go back to 
Rangoon. Your mother would set you up 
in business, and with your boldness and 
versatility, you would be a rich man in 
earnest before long. And in your place I 
should not scruple to retain what money 
you have in hand. You are not bound to 
keep faith with these rascals.” 

“Cast your eyes over the hill there,” 
said Suliman. ‘Do you see a little round 
black spot against the sky-line? That is 
the head of Fochin, and he keeps me in 
sight all he can. But I do not intend to 
run away from him, for we have need of 
each other. And as for becoming a 
merchant, I have a fine enterprise in hand 
which will bring in millions, and that 
without waiting half a lifetime. If that 
succeeds, I shall return to England with 
my fortune. There is no place where 4 
rich man can enjoy himself so well. I 
shall be Horton, of Castle Horton, too— 
Lord Horton—Marquis, perhaps. I have 
always had a fancy to be a Marquis.” 

“Devilish fine!” said Sir Henry, with 
an incredulous laugh. And yet he felt an 
uneasy, uncanny feeling that there was 
something about Suliman that promised 
the fulfilment of any evil purpose; and 
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that any good purpose would be hatched 
between such a pair as Suliman and Fochin 
seemed highly improbable. 

The threatened storm was coming on 
apace. A lurid darkness had spread over 
the heath, that was lit up every now and 
then by a flash of lightning, while thunder 
rolled and growled continuously in the 
distance. Sir Henry and Suliman hastened 
back to shelter, while the Chinaman, like 
a black shadow, glided on in front. 


CHAPTER II, RAID ON A GAMBLING CLUB. 


Lone before nightfall the storm broke 
in earnest over the heath. Great prepa- 
rations had been made to place the camp 
en {éte for the closing night ; but all these 
came to a dismal end. 

A concert had been arranged for ; but 
the marquee in which it was to be held 
had been dismantled by the storm, and all 
its pretty decorations blown to the four 
winds, 

Yet, in spite of foul weather, there were 
certain stirring spirits who were resolved 
to enjoy themselves creditably under diffi- 
culties. The marquee was once more 
pitched and secured, and a smoking concert 
begun, the fun of which soon grew fast 
and furious. Jolly choruses, peals of 
laughter, and shouts of applause penetrated 
through the mist and rain, and mingled 
oddly with the rumble of the distant 
thunder, 

Young Musgrave was among them, and 
presently Suliman joined the party, and 
Mr. Fochin followed him, his little pig’s 
eyes gazing stolidly about him. Suliman 
seated himself beside young Musgrave, and 
— disposed to enter into amicable 
talk, 

* You have got the best of me at shoot- 
ing to-day,” said Suliman, “ will you give 
me my revenge at cards?” 

“At anything you like,” replied Mus- 
grave, who was in a mood to which any 
kind of contest seemed congenial. 

“ Then we will drive to my club.” 

Calling a hansom, the two young men 
were soon whirled away to a quiet street 
in the West End of London. 

“* Here is the club,” said Suliman, getting 
out and turning to Musgrave. ‘Come 
along, if you are not afraid.” Musgrave 
had fifty pounds in his pocket, most of 
which he had won at Wimbledon, and 
which he told himself he could afford to 
lose. Bat he did not intend to lose 
much, 





Then Suliman touched an electric bell, 
and the door was opened by a herculean 
porter, in a quiet livery, who saluted 
military fashion at the sight of Suliman, 
and, sounding another bell, the inner 
doors were opened, and a broad, carpeted 
staircase appeared, lighted by electric glow- 
lamps. A servant in sad-coloured livery 
threw open the door of a supper-room, 
where a choice collation was spread. 

“T shan’t take any supper, but you can,” 
said Suliman magnanimously to his com- 
panion. 

But Musgrave declined the offer, and 
they passed into an adjoining saloon, 
where the candelabra were carefully shaded 
and the light thrown upon a large oval 
table covered with green baize marked out 
with white lines into various divisions, 
with a kind of well in the middle, now 
nearly filled with playing-cards, which a 
croupier was beginning to arrange and 
shuffle. 

A deal had just finished as the two 
young men entered, and the bank was 
about to be put up for auction. Most of 
those present seemed to know Suliman, 
and room was made for him in the little 
crowd about the green table. 

A little buzz of excitement was heard as 
it was presently announced that Suliman 
had bought the bank for a thousand odd 
pounds, which constituted what they called 
a ‘banque ouverte,” the stakes against 
which were practically unlimited. Mus- 
grave felt a cold shiver run down him as 
Suliman converted a roll of Bank of Eng- 
land notes into the more convenient form 
of ivory counters, which were supplied by 
the club secretary. 

“Come, you had better back out while 
there is time, young farmer,” said Suliman, 
tauntingly, who had caught the blank ex- 
pression on Walter’s face. But Musgrave 
was stung by the tone in which he was 
addressed, and would not now draw back. 

Suliman began operations in a work- 
manlike manner. He took his seat in the 
centre, having a row of eight players sitting 
on either side of him. The unwieldy pack 
of cards called the deck—consisting of four 
ordinary packs—was placed against a tri- 
angular stand of wood, and Suliman, after 
tucking up his sleeves, took a slice from 
the “deck” with a piece of coloured paste- 
board, and began to deal first a card to the 
player next him on right and left, and one 
to himself. 

“Make your game; the game is made. 
‘Rien ne va plus,’” cried the banker, in 
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sonorous tones; then another card was 
dealt round, and the bavker, with a 
dexterous turn of the wrist, disclosed his 
hand. It consisted of two small cards, a 
five and four; but it swept the table of all 
the stakes that had been ventured against 
the bank, 

Thus the game went on, the banker 
playing only against a player on each side 
of him, but covering the stakes of all the 
lookers on who chose to wager against him. 

From the first Saliman’s career was a 
triumphant one. “He has the vein to- 
night,” one whispered to another, a3 the 
funds in the bank took larger dimensions 
at every moment. Several more prudent 
players vacated their seats, and Walter 
Musgrave took one of the vacant places 
and began to play against the bank. But 
there was no withstanding the flood of 
euccess that flowed for Suliman. Musgrave 
lost persistently, and very soon every- 
thing he had about him slipped away—the 
fifty pounds he had won at the rifle-butts, 
and all he had put by for his expenses at 
the camp, and to carry him home. When 
his last gold coin had vanished, Walter 
rose to retire from the game. 

“If you are broke,” said Suliman, eyeing 
Musgrave regretfully, “I don’t mind 
cashing your cheque—say for a hundred. 
I should like to have another hundred out 
of you.” 

Murgrave was fairly launched upon 
the fatal slope. He had a hundred 
pounds standing to his credit at the 
county bank. His cheque-book was in his 
pocket. He wrote the cheque. Saliman 
backed it and handed it to the elub secre- 
tary, who gave Musgrave ivory counters of 
the same nominal value, The same ill-luck, 
however, continued to pursue poor Mus- 
grave, till at last his ivory tokens repre- 
sented only asum of five pounds. This, 
when his turn came, he ventured on his 
card; he won. By the constitutional Jaws 
of baccarat the player goes on against the 
bank as long as he wins; and Masgrave 
did not cease winning till he had annexed 
more than half the contents of the bank. 
Saliman looked pale and a little angry. 

“Will you go banks now?” he asked, 
ecornfully, 

“T will,” replied Musgrave, thus ven- 
turing the whole amount then remaining 
in the bank. Again Musgrave won. He 
had broken the bank, and the whole pile of 
counters, representing several thousand 


Musgrave registered a vow that he would 
never play baccarat again; but in the 
meantime he had the joyful consciousness 
that he had at a stroke achieved what 
was virtually an independence, And then, 
while every glance was turned toward the 
fortunate player, a cry of alarm from the 
secretary of the club gave warning that 
strangers were in the room. Musgrave 
found himself next moment in the custody 
of the police, together with all those 
assembled round the green table. 

“But my counters—they are money,” 
gasped Walter. “Give me my money.” 

“Oh, that little game is ail over now, 
sir,” said a constable, jocosely. ‘ We'll 
take care of all the money, never fear!” 

Masgrave looked round in despair. It 
was evident that Suliman was better 
prepared than the rest of them for the 
visit of the police; for, on the first alarm, 
he had cleared the cashier’s desk of its 
contents, chiefly consisting of bank-notes, 
and darting through an open window, 
made his escape over the leads of an ad- 
joining house. Several others tried to 
follow him, but were stopped by the police, 
who were now swarming into the room in 
full force, Resistance was useless. There 
were many angry protests, and much use- 
less recrimination as to lost stakes, Mus- 
grave in vain sought to make himself 
heard as to the way in which he had been 
robbed of his winnings, but could get no 


satisfaction, except for a curt remark of the | 


police inspector : 
“You've only got yourself to thank, sir, 


for being found in such a placa.” 


CHAPTER III, CASTLE HORTON, 


AFTER all, the night at the stition-house 
was not a very serious affair. And in the 
morning all those who were not officially 
connected with the club were liberated on 
their own recognisances, and Musgrave, 
being greatly pleased at being once more a 
free man, drove off to the camp to get his 
luggage. Tom had departed ; but he had 
packed everything up, and, by dint of haste 
and hard driving, Walter arrived at Pad. 
dington just in time for the afternoon train. 
When he opened the door of the carriage in 
which Mrs. Wyvill and her daughter had 
taken their places, Edith gave a cry of 
delight. 

‘*Mamma, here is our poor prisoner,” 
she cried. 

But Mrs. Wyvill looked gravely con- 





pounds, was shovelled over to him by the 
croupier. 


cerned. It was so unfortunate, she told 
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Walter, that he should get into this scrape. | sweet and yet tart. 
'and give an account of yourself.” 
him with Uncle William, who hated all | 
_ drawing-room that looked on to a pleasant, 
But Musgrave showing himself contrite | 


It would certainly tell very much against 
kinds of gambling. 


and humble, she took him into favour 
again, and finally, burying her head in a 
book, she left the young people to their 
own devices. 
they had; and it was quite a disenchant- 


station. 
Over the railings of the platform could 


John Musgrave, as he sat in a high dog- 
cart, with a restive bit of blood in the 
shafts that was all of a quiver with ex- 
citement at the noise and bustle of the 
arriving train. An elderly man-servant in 
claret-coloured coat and brass buttons 
touched his hat to the party, and pottered 
about after the luggage. 


* What do Tom mean by this, sir?” said | 
the faithful Budgeon, putting an envelope | 


into his young master’s hands. 

Walter drew out a scrap of paper and 
read : 

“DEAR FATHER AND MoTHER,—Don’t 
you grieve for me. I am off on a dark 
business with a black master, and don’t 
you pray for me neither. I am not worth 
it. Sono more at present, or ever after, 
from your unhappy “Tom,” 

*“ Why, Tom has bettered himself, he 
tells me,” said Walter, cheerfully, to the 
serving-man, who sighed, and said he did 
not think there was much bettering about 
Tom. 

And then his master called out to know 
if he was to be kept waiting all day, and 
Badgeon shouldered Master Walter's port- 
manteau and hurried off. 

The Castle House was a comfortable, 
warm, red-brick house, that at one time 
probably had formed the dower-house of 
the estate. The homestead and farm- 
buildings were at some little distance, and 
the house, with its surroundings of lawn, 
shrubbery, and glass-houses, with its warm- 
walled gardens and background of fine 
old trees, was as pleasant and snug-looking 
a residence as could be desired. 

The sound of approaching wheels 
brought Mrs, Musgrave to the hall-door—a 
neat and elegant little figure, in velvet 


and black lace, with a pleasant, vivacious | 


manner about her, and speaking with a 
slightly foreign accent. 

“Oh, here is the prodigal, then, 
returned,” she cried, in a voice that was 


And a very pleasant run | 
| where he broke the bank, and found the 
ment when the train stopped at the| 
'the police, 
| hands. 

be seen the ruddy, weatherbeaten face of | 
\is there no redress ? 








“Come in, Walter, 
Walter followed into the cool, shaded 


antique garden, with a sundial in the midst 
of a velvety grass-plot, and quaint summer- 
houses of box in each corner. 

Walter recounted the incidents of the 
previous night. When he came to the part 


fruits of his victory snatched from him by 
Mrs. Musgrave wrung her 


“Oh, the robbers!” she cried, ‘‘ And 
The money was 
yours—fairly won. Oh, Walter, why did 
you not grasp it, hold it? I would have 
taken them by the throat and made them 
give it to me. And have you nothing to 
show for it?” 

“Only these counters,” said Walter, 
showing a handful of ivory tokens, en- 
graved with the name of the Hampton 
Clab, and the amount which they repre- 
sented. But the club had collapsed under 
the pressure of the law, and its tokens 
were as valueless as so many drafts upon 
the “ Bank of Elegance.” 

“Oh, the pity of it!” cried Mrs. Mus- 
grave. “And your poor father in such 
trouble !” 

And she went on to explain, as far as 
she could, what the trouble was. 

To make the matter clear it was neces- 
sary to go back some five-and- twenty 
years, when Castle Horton belonged to 
George Horton, the elder of two brothers, 
George was a quiet, studious fellow, rather 
shy and retiring, but honourable and up- 
right beyond the common. His brother, 
Henry, was a dashing young soldier, but 
of a light, inconstant character, amiable in 
manner, and a general favourite, but as 
little scrupulous as possible in pursuing 
the object of the moment. Hitherto, the 
brothers had been on terms passably 
friendly. Then something occurred, which 
George deemed an outrage on the part of 


his brother, which admitted of no forgive- 


ness. Henry should never succeed him at 
Castle Horton ; that was his fixed resolve ; 
and he himself had determined to quit the 
place for ever, and spend the rest of his 
life in some remote country, where his very 
existence might be forgotten. Castle 
Horton he determined to convey to his 
only and intimate friend, John Musgrave, 
who some time before had brought home a 


|wife, the daughter of a French officer, 
'whom he had met on his travels, 
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wife had a sister, Eulalie, a girl full of 
charm and vivacity, who had apparently 
made a great impression upon the reserved 
and studious squire of Castle Horton ; and, 
indeed, by general repute, the pair were 
engaged to be married, But if this were 
the case, something occurred to mar the 
project, and Eulalie returned to her own 
country and remained with her father till 
his death, when she entered a sisterhood 
devoted to works of mercy, assuming the 
title, in religion, of Sister Ursula. 

The transfer of Castle Horton to John 
Musgrave was not exactly a free gift. 
Jobn undertook from time to time to 
supply his friend with such funds as he 
required ; and he also undertook certain 
trusts, which were set forth in a letter 
from George to John ; and he also under- 
took to bring up and educate his own eldest 
son, then an infant, in such a manner as to 
fit him for his future position as the owner 
of Castle Horton. And, in pursuance of 
this, Walter had been sent to Winchester 
and Cambridge, and had received a liberal 
allowance, 

As for deeds connected with Castle 
Horton, there were none. It had descended 
from father to son from time immemorial, 
the tenure being understood to depend 
upon the possession of a certain curiously- 
carved horn, given by some ancient Saxon 
King together with the lands of Castle 
Horton in recompense of certain deeds of 
valour performed against the Danes. 

The transfer of this ancient horn from 
George to John was deemed by both 
sufficient evidence of the transaction. A 
written memorandum of the transfer, 
signed before witnesses, was, however, 
deposited with the chief solicitor of a 
neighbouring town, but this was no longer 
to be found, having, it was surmised, been 
destroyed in an accidental fire which 
occurred in the lawyer’s offices. The horn 
itself had unfortunately been stolen several 
years ago. 

Still, John Musgrave had not ceased to 
feel full security in the possession of Castle 
Horton till about a year ago, when some 
London firm of lawyers had intimated to 
him that Sir Henry Horton, their client, 
was in possession of evidence of the death 
of his brother George, without issue ; and 
that, as by that event Mr. Musgrave’s 
interest in the estate had ceased, they 
called upon him to give up possession to 
their client as heir-at-law. John Musgrave 
had taken no notice of this summons, and 
was soon afterwards cited before the high 





court, which decided that there was only 


evidence of a tenancy during the life of |. 
George Horton. At the same time, the } 


Court held that the evidence of George’s 
death was insufficient, but that it rested 


with the tenant to show that he was still j 


alive. And an order had just been made 
that John Musgrave should produce the 
missing man, within a year and a day, at 
the church- porch of Castle Horton, in 
default of which the heir-at-law would be 
put in possession. 

“ Within a year and aday.” The sen- 
tence read like a death-warrant to John 
Musgrave. In the presence of this danger 
Musgrave was as one fascinated and stupe- 
fied. He went through the daily routine 
of life as usual, but it was as one in a 
dream. His leisure moments he spent 
with an almanack before him in a dismal 
kind of reverie. As each day passed, he 
blotted it out with a great black score, 
= then he counted the days which were 
left. 

“What shall we do when the last day 
comes ?” he would ask his wife. To them 
both it would be indeed the last day, the 
day of doom, when their world—the only 
world they cared for—would crackle up 
beneath them. 

“What is to be done?” asked Mrs. 
Musgrave, looking piteously into Walter’s 
face, when she had put him in possession 
of the main facts of the case. “I can see 
nothing for us but the four bare walls of 
the poor-house.” 

“Courage,” said Walter. ‘If the man 
is to be found, I will find him. If he is 
alive and anywhere on the surface of the 
wide world, I will find him and bring him 
home.” 

‘‘ But where—in what direction will you 
look?” asked Mrs. Musgrave, wringing 
her hands, “John,” she cried, calling her 
husband, “here is Walter, who wants to 
go and look for George Horton. But he is 
dead ; ah, it is too true that he is dead.” 

‘“‘ No, I don’t think he is dead,” said John 
Musgrave, coming forward ; ‘‘ but he is as 
good as dead for us. We shall never find 
him. George had always strange ideas 
about a life of contemplation and solitude. 
He is living; but somewhere out of the 
reach of civilisation.” 

Still, Walter’s energy had infused a glow 
of life into the veins of the elder Musgrave. 
Coming to discuss the matter, it was found 
that tidings had come from George within 
ten years, in the form of a letter to Mr. 
Musgrave. John had told his wife nothing 
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about this for good and sufficient reasons, 
as he said. Bat now he produced the 
letter. It was not written on paper; but 
consisted of a strip of palm-leaf about two 
inches in breadth and a foot in length, 
covered with cabalistic characters ; at least, 
they seemed cabalistic to the Musgraves. 
At the back was the communication in 
English, incised on the surface of the 
leaf, the characters made evident by some 
black substance rubbed into them. This 
slip had been folded and enclosed between 
two pieces of cardboard, and had come 
within an ordinary envelope, bearing the 
London post-mark. Attached was a scrap 
of paper, stating that the writer, a ship's 
captain, had been requested to post the 
enclosed on his arrival in England, There 
was no indication here of George’s where- 
abouts, On the palm slip were traced the 
following words : 

“John, I shall never return now. I 
have met her once more, and still I love 
her. And so I must resume my solitary 
wanderings.” 

“ Now, what can you make of such stuff 
as that?” asked Musgrave. 

Walter took up the strip of palm-leaf 
and examined it curiously. It exhaled a 
strange, musky perfume that seemed re- 
dolent of the East; but, beyond that, the 
palm-leaf testified little. From the banks 
of the Indus to the very frontiers of China 
the leaf of the Talaput palm is used for 
writings, especially those of the sacred 
books—limits so wide as to be practically 
boundless. 

* Bat I know now,” said Mrs. Musgrave, 
who had been for some minutes buried in 
deep thought. ‘Ob, John, why do you 
keep things from your wife? He saw 
Eulalie. Walter, he saw your Aunt 
Ursula, and I know where.” 

Mrs, Musgrave sprang to her bureau and 
ransacked among a lot of letters; some 
quite fresb, and others yellow with age. 
She produced one that was writt2n some 
months before the date of the London 
post-mark, 

“It is from Ursula,” said Mrs. Mas- 
grave, nodding her head at Walter. ‘ Your 
aunt had been sent out to take charge of 
the nursing at the military hospital at 
Saigon, in Tonquin. She was detained at 
Rangoon, while waiting for a passage in 
& French vessel. Here is what she says: 
‘At Rangoon I had a strange rencontre. 
My costume attracted some attention from 
the natives, of a very respectful sort, for I 
found I had the character of a holy woman, 


which, alas! I wish I deserved. And one 
day I met a man in native dress, with the 
white robes of a phoonghie or priest about 
him, a man from the hills, they said, some- 
where about Anapoora, and he greeted me, 
oh, so kindly, and then, all of a sudden, he 
covered his eyes with his hands and rushed 
(headlong away. There was something 
about his expression that reminded me of 
poor George. Would it not be curious if, 
among these poor benighted, yet gentle, 
lovable heathen folk, there had been some- 
body with G-orge’s fond, foolish faith, and 
another as wicked and heartless——’ ” 

“Hem!” sounded John in a thunderous 
note. 

And Mrs. Musgrave hastily closed the 
letter. ‘‘ There isno more about him,” she 
said, looking strangely agitated. 

“ But it is enough,” cried Walter, joy- 
ously. ‘I know where to start from, and 
with that description and the slip of palm- 
leaf I will find our man.” 

‘‘Pray Heaven you may,” said Mrs. 
Masgrave, devoutly. ‘‘ Everybody’s happi- 
ness depends upon it. Find George Horton 
and you fiad a wife too; for Edith’s guar- 
dians can have nothing to say against the 
undoubted heir to Castie Horton.” 

“And yet, suppoze I find him sur- 
rounded with a dusky brood of his own; 
and that he repudiates the whole trans- 
action and claims Castle Horton for 
them ?” 

“Oh, never fear that, Walter. He loves 
Ursula too well to rob her son. Heavens, 
what am I saying?” she cried, in confusion. 
“ T mean her nephew.” 


CHAPTER IV. ON THE WING, 


Ir had been declared in family 
council that Walter Musgrave should start 
at once for Rangoon, where he was sanguine 
of hitting upon the trail of George Horton’s 
hiding-place. He had not forgotten, we 
may be sure, that Edith and her mother 
were bound in the same direction, and he 
had written with much alacrity to secure a 
berth in the “Mandalay.” When this 
was done it was impossible to raise any 
objection, although Mrs. Wyvill feared 
that Uncle William would not be pleased. 
Yet in truth she was very glad that he 
was coming to take care of them, and 
Elith’s delight in the prospect was quite 
unalloyed. John Musgrave had under- 
taken to drive the whole party to Salisbury, 
where they would meet a threugh train to 
Plymouth. 
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On the evening before the day fixed for 
departure, Walter walked over to Castle 
Horton to make some final arrangements. 
The old place had never looked so well, he 
thought, as he approached it by a field- 
path. There was the fish-pond that had 
been part of an old moat, and the gateway- 
tower and arch, long since disused as an 
entrance, and the old manor-house, with 
its quaint gables and twisted chimney- 
shafts all overgrown with ivy ; the whole 
backed with groups of massive trees, where 
the rooks were cawing a last good-night. 
It was a goodly heritage, and worth 
fighting for to the bitter end. Yet he 
could not help thinking it strange that one 
who had inherited this place from a long 
line of ancestors should alienate it to 
strangers in blood. And he recalled the 
ancient doggerel inscribed over the gate- 
way, still legible beneath the covering of 
creepers : 

Never shall anie thrive within 
Unless he bee of Horton’s kin, 


And none shall sound the Castle Horn, 
Save only Horton’s Eldest Born. 


Still, if the horn were anywhere to be 
found, he would have a try at it; and, at 
all events, he fancied that he would make 
a worthier representative of the old race 
than one Jike Suliman, who would fill the 
place with a rabble rout of gamesters and 
profligates, 

He found Edith in the garden paying 
a last visit to her old haunts. Here she 
had spent the happiest part of her life, and 
it was sad to think that she might be 
taking leave for ever of the beloved scenes. 
Walter cheered her as well as he was able; 
but they both felt that the future was 
clouded and uncertain, and that inexorable 
circumstances might soon part them for 
ever. 

But the morning broke bright and 
cheerful; and, ere the dew was off the 
grass, John Musgrave had embarked the 
whole party in a roomy break, to which 
he had harnessed four good horses; and 
they dashed along the narrow country 
roads, and over the wide, rolling downs, 
and by little hamlets in the valleys, where 
blue smoke rose over the thatched roofs ; 
and through snug country towns, with 
grey, arched bridges over the bright trout 
streams; and churches, whose venerable 
aisles seemed far too wide for the shrunken 
population about them. At midday they 
rested the horses and fed them in the barn of 
a friendly farmer, and picnicked themselves 
on the abundant fare that Mrs. Musgrave 








had thoughtfully provided. A few hours 
later, and they caught sight of the 
great grassy bulwarks of Old Sarum, and 
the graceful spire of Salisbury was visible 
in the vale below, with the white steam of 
a train whirling aloog towards London. 
And then there was a hasty leave-taking ; 
and, last of all, poor old Budgeon sidled up 
to the railway-carriage door, and placed a 
little parcel in Walter’s hands. 

“If you should meet with Tom, sir, his 
mother has knitted him a comforter; and 
he’s to be very careful about his throat, 
and to mind his dooty to his Maker. God 
bless you, Master Walter, and send you 
safe home again.” 

Honest Budgeon retired, overcome by 
emotion; and, catching a last glimpse of 
dear familiar figures as the train passed 
out of the station, Walter felt himself 
fairly launched on his wsy round the 


| world, 


At Plymouth the party were met by 
Hamster, the third officer of the ‘ Manda- 
lay.” She had just anchored in the Sound, 
and a boat was in readiness to take them 
on board. The Captain was in a hurry to 
be off, and the steam capstans were ait 
work hauling up the anchor as the ship’s 
boat shot out into the tranquil Sound. The 
ship was on the move before the passengers 
were fairly on board, and the boat hooked 
on the davits, and then she steamed out 
into the quiet night, while the Eddystone 
light twinkled benignly in the distance. 
There were not many passengers on board, 
and the best of the state cabins had been 
reserved for Mrs, Wyvill and her daughter. 
At breakfast-time next morning the Lizard 
Head was visible as a faint cloud on 
the horizon, and a limitless expanse of blue 
waters stretched all round. The ladies 
did not appear at breakfast; but before 
the meal was over Walter experienced 
a disagreeable surprise. Suliman took his 
seat as of right next the Captain, and 
immediately opposite the places reserved 
for the Wyvills. On his part he did not 
seem to relish Walter’s presence. He 
scowled, nodded cavalierly, and went on 
with his meal. 

When Suliman had finished his meal he 
seemed in a more amiable mood, and he 
joined Walter, who was pacing the poop- 
deck, 

“Well, we parted rather unceremo- 
niously,” he began. 

“ Yes,” rejoined Walter, “you helped 
yourself, I think.” 

“T meant to,” replied Suliman, ‘It 
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struck me that if I secured the cash I 
could distribute it among those who had a 
right to it. But somebody had been 
beforehand with me. I only got a lot of 
1,0.U.’s and cheques only of value to their 
owners.” 

“ Yes, I took the precaution of stopping 
mine,” said Walter. 

“T know you did,” replied Suliman, 
‘‘and as my name was upon it, I had to 
tske it up. I expect, as a man of honour, 
you wili pay me.” 

Walter replied that he would—in the 
counters of the Hampton Club, of which 
he possessed a nice as:ortment. Suliman 
declined the exchange. 

“ But we shall meet on shore, perhaps,” 
he said, significantly, “where we may 
square our accounts.” 

It was evident that, for the moment, 
Suliman did not wish to force a quarrel. 

Although the Wyvills were rather 
annoyed to find that Suliman was on board, 
aud feit an instinctive mistrust of him, yet 
there was no reason for being uncivil to 
him ; and, indeed, he proved himself an 
agreeable companion, and was often to be 
seen pacing the deck with Edith Wyvill, 
snd amusing her with all kinds of stories 
of his experiences in English society, as 
well as of his adventures in other climes. 
Passages, too, in his own earlier days, 
heightened with a little romantic colouring, 
helped to inspire a certain interest in his 
career. Naturally, he only told a part of 
his story, but from what he told, and from 
what subsequently transpired, the follow- 
ing account of his origin might have been 
gathered : 

When quite a youth, Henry Horton was 
serving with his regiment, during the 
fifties of the present century, in the 
Burmese war of the period. Quartered 
near a certain hill-village, he fell in love 
with the handsome, buxom daughter of 
the village accountant. The customs of 
the district were not of a 1igid character, 
and the forms of marriage were simple. 
To eat out of the same dish was svflicient 
to bind the pair in a union, that might be 
dissolved with the same ease. And when 
the campaign came to an end, and the 
regiment marched away, Horton thovght 
little more of his Burmese bride. Some 
months after his departure, however, a boy 
was born to the deserted girl, and she, 
finding herself not well looked upon in the 
village on account of her connections with 
the “ white devil”—as the natives had not 
unappropriately named young Horton— 





emigrated to one of the populous cities 
of British Burma; became a prosperous 
dealer and money-lender, well known to 
both the services as Mother Sindbad. 
Her son she sent, when old enough, to an 
English school at Rangoon, and she designed 
that be should afterwards go to England 
and complete his «education, hoping that 
he would compete successfully for the 
Indian service. But this pat of her 
scheme was frustrated by Suliman’s 
escapade, of which we have already heard. 

Many years had elapsed from the birth 
of Suliman, and Mrs. Sindbad had married 
two husbands intermediately, when she 
recognised in the newly-appointed com- 
mandant of the district, the husband of 
her early years. 

At first Sir Henry was disposed to ignore 
the claim altogether. But Mrr, Sindbad 
was rich, she had powerful friends, and she 
only asked a nominal recognition of her 
position, and offered handsome terms if 
this were given. Suliman was an unknown 
quantity in the problem ; he had vanished 
from the scene, and it was not till a later 
period that he appeared to claim his father’s 
benediction. 

But if Suliman showed himself in a 
more amiable light on the voyage, he did 
not succeed in displacing Walter from 
Edith’s affections. There was a confidence 
and mutual trust between the pair that 
did not allow any petty jealousies to come 
between them. But about Suliman there 
was a kind of snake-like fascination, He 
held people with his glittering eye, and 
compelled them to listen, although, when 
the spell was removed, the magician might 
only inspire aversion. 

Nothing had occurred to mar the pros- 
perous nature of the voyage. The ‘ Man- 
dalay”” had crossed the Mediterranean, 
had passed through the Canal, and her 
passengers had endured the grilling heat 
of the Red Sea, and were now enjoying 
the balmy breezes of the Indian Ocean. 
The wea'her was hot, the sea calm; the 
nights were splendid, the hosts of heaven 
shining with marvellous brilliance. The 
clearness and fairness of the weather per- 
mitted the ship to develope her full amount 
of speed. With a soft breezo ahead her 
fires drew fiercely, and her machinery 
worked without a bitch. 

For days and nights together the ship’s 
course remained unchanged ; not an order 
had been necessary from the bridge; the 
indicator remained at ‘‘ full speed ahead,” 
and not a block or sope had been shifted. 
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The “ Mandalay” was a new boat of 
a modern type. She had been constructed 
so as to earn the Government subsidy for 
ships that might be employed as fast cruisers 
in time of war. She was armed with four 
quick-firing three-pounder guns, and was 
well fitted to give a good account of her- 
self before any enemy of ordinary strength, 
piratical or otherwise. That is to say, as 
far as the ship was concerned, her Captain 
and first officer. The crew would not 
have been of much account in such an 
emergency, being chiefly composed of 
coolies. But the Captain was a splendid 
fellow, a Devonshire man, one Buckle by 
name, as bold, and frank, and hearty as 
ever hailed from that classic coast. The 
first officer was a man of the same mould ; 
but about Hamster, the third mate, 
opinions might differ. He was a down- 
cast, unhappy-looking man; a good sea- 
man, who had commanded a vessel of 
his own, and who evidently did not relish 
his present subordinate position. He had 
been for many years on the coasting trade 
between India, the Straits, and China, 
and knew everything about the navigation 
of those seas; and he alone of the ship’s 
officers understood the lingo of the coolies, 
and could communicate with them in their 
own language. 

Besides the native crew there were a 
number of Chinese coolies, in the fore- 
castle, whose passage had been paid for, 
and who took no share in the working of 
the ship. Thess men were rarely seen, 
but remained between decks smoking 
opiom and gambling among themselves. 
They were of altogether fiercer character 
than the others, and quarrels were frequent 
among them. Knives had been drawn, 
and wounds given and received, till the 
Captain had reeorted to the expedient of 
disarming them altogether. The presence 
of these unruly passengers had given 
Captain Buckle some anxiety. “If they 
only knew,” he whispered once t>» Walter, 
“that we have on board about a thousand 


Remington rifles in cases, with ammu- 
nition, they might take the ship and chuck 
us all into the sea,” 

Before long, the coast of Ceylon was 
sighted, and Point de Galle was reached 


at nightfall. The vessel was to lie off the 
Point for a couple of hours to Jand some 
passengers. When these were gone, only 
the Wyvills, Walter, and Suliman would 
be left in the saloov. There was a little 
extra ceremony at dinner that day, and 
the Captain ordered up a supply of cham- 





pagne to pledge his parting guests. In the 
talk and laughter that was going on, one 
of the attendant coolies slipped a scrap of 
paper under Walter’s plate. Walter found 
that it was the steward’s customary bill 
for extras supplied on the voysge ; but at 
the bottom was scrawled, in another hand, 
‘For Heaven’s sake, go ashore at the 
Point.” 

Walter showed the missive to Edith, 
who turned pale and handed it to her 
mother, who passed it on to the Captain. 
The Captain scrutinised it with something 
like contempt, and then sent for the 
steward, a man of colour, who salaamed 
amiably before him. 

“ What does this mean, steward ?” asked 
the Captain, sternly, showing the paper. 

The steward read the warning and 
smiled. 

“It was from the cook, sir, asking me 
to go ashore and get fresh vegetables. I 
am very sorry that it was written on this 
gentleman’s bill.” 

The steward was dismissed with a wave 
of the hand, and the Captain laughed 
loudly over what he called “the explosion 
of the cabbage conspiracy.” 


CHAPTER V. 
MUTINY ON BOARD THE “MANDALAY.” 


THE purple hills of Ceylon had sunk 
below the horizon, and the good ship 
‘* Mandalay” was heading north-east, 
direct for the coast of Burma. It had 
been a long, hot day, but the sun was now 
setting in a sea of molten gold, and a soft, 
perfumed breeze was giving a new z2st to 
life. The dinner-hour was at hand, and 
Walter Musgrave was lazily preparing 
himself for that function, throwing a glance 
every now and then through the open port 
at the long swathes of gently - swelling 
waters, lighted up with iridescent colours. 
Then suddenly there was a noise of 
trampling and dragging on the deck ovgr- 
head, due, as Walter languidly judged, to 
some change of course, and the necessity 
of trimming sails, 

But a few minutes afterwards Walter 
heard something like a smothered cry from 
the open sea, and there, framed in the 
round opening of the cabin port, he saw 
a boat, an open boat, without oars or sails, 
and in the boat two figures bleeding and 
senseless ; but the face of one, white and 
ghastly in the glow of sunset, was the face 
of Captain Buckle, The boat drifted away, 
and was lost to sight in a moment, as 
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Walter sprang to his feet and dashed up 
the stairs that led to the poop-deck ; but 
the hatchway was closed and fastened 
down, and as he hurled himself against the 
doors in vain, one was opened for a few 
inches and a shot fired through point- 
blank, the bullet just grazing Walter's 
forehead. Blinded and stunned, he fell 
backward down the stairs, and lay prostrate 
at their feet. 

Mrs. Wyvill and her daughter had also 
been dressing for dinner—Edith, in a light 
evening-drees of gossamer silk, with un- 
covered arms, and a bunch of tropical 
flowers in the bosom of her dress. And 
thus she ran out, hearing the shot and the 
heavy fall, crossed the saloon, and found 
her lover lying as she thought dead at the 
foot of the stairs. Her cry of despair 
brought her mother to her side. 

What could have happened? There 
was a sound of people running to and fro 
overhead ; shots were fired; and once or 
twice a sickening splash was heard. 

“It is a mutiny,” said Mrs, Wyvill, who 
had often heard of such scenes, ‘They 
have shot Walter, but he is not dead.” 

“ Thank Heaven!” said Edith, fervently. 

It was something to be thankful for, if 
those dear eyes would open once again, if 
that dear voice would only whisper a 
farewell. 

“Mother,” she said, “ help me; we will 
take him to our cabin.” 

And the two women, inspired for the 
moment with heroic strength, bore him 
across the saloon, and placed him upon a 
couch. Then they fastened and secured 
the door of the cabin as well as they were 
able, and turned to the wounded man. 
Mrs, Wyvill bathed his face, and washed 
away the stains of blood and gunpowder, 
and Edith, with her scissors, deftly clipped 
the clotted hair from about the wound, and 
bandaged it with some of her own hand- 
kerchiefs, 

With all this attention, Walter began to 
recover his senses. He sat up and stared 
about him, and then the full meaning of 
the scene burst upon him. 

‘Dear friends,” he said, taking a hand 
of each of the women, “there is a mutiny 
on board. We are in the hands of the bar- 
barians. There is little hope for us, for they 
have cast away our Captain and another; 
but as long as I live I will defend you.” 

“And we will die together, Walter 
dear,” said Edith. ‘“ Kill us both, rather 
than let us fall into the hands of those 
wretches, Don’t you say so, mother?” 





Mrs. Wyvill nodded resolutely. She 
could not trust herself tospeak. It seemed 
such a cruel fate for these two young 
people in the fulness of life, and with their 
love for each other; and that one should 
be the executioner of the other ! 

“But we are wasting time,” cried 
Walter. 

It was necessary that he should go out 
and reconnoitre. The sounds of contest 
had ceased, and there was nothing now to 
be heard from the deck but now and then 
a word of command in an unknown 
tongue. Walter opened the door of the 
cabin, and crossed the saloon cautiously, 
making for his own state-room, where he 
possessed himself of his revolver, and of 
his ‘‘ Express” rifle and a case of ammuni- 
tion. Crossing again, a shot was fired at 
him through an open door at the end, which 
Walter acknowledged by a bullet from his 
revolver. He then made a dash for the 
man who had fired the shot, who darted 
up the companion stairs. Walter followed, 
and dashed open the door before the other 
could fasten it. A terrible sight met his 
eyes. The deck was stained with blood, 
and two or three headless bodies lay 
scattered about, which Walter recognised 
by the dress as those of the remaining 
Europeans of the crew—the chief engineer, 
the boatswain, and another. But on the 
steamer’s bridge stood Hamster, giving his 
orders, the course of the ship having been 
changed to almost due east. For a moment 
Walter entertained the joyful impression 
that the mutiny had failed ; but he was un- 
deceived by seeing on either side of Hamster 
the figures of Suliman and Fochin, each with 
a rifle in his hand, who seemed to be keep- 
ing a watch upon Hamster’s movements, 
About the deck were lying cases of rifles 
which had been broken open; and the 
rifles were in the hands of the dangerous 
element in the ship, those coolie passengers 
who had come on board at Tilbury 
Docks. 

At the sight of Walter's form standing 
in the hatchway of the poop, half-a-dozen 
rifles were levelled at him, and a rush was 
made towards him, which Walter stopped 
by discharging his rifle into the thick of 
the little crowd. A shriek and a leap in 
the air, followed by a heavy thud on the 
deck, showed the effect of the shot, and 
the mutineers paused, irresolute, and 
dispersed ; but they rallied as the voices 
of Suliman and Fochin were heard, cursing 
them heartily for their cowardice. Walter 
now fastened his door and retreated, 
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returning to the state-room of the Wyviils, | 
who awaited him with poignant anxiety. | 
Walter saw at a glance that the strength | 
of their position would be increased by | 
annexirg the adjoining state-room, divided | 


from the Wyvills’ by a passage opening 
into the saloon which could be closed at 
pleasure by a door of stout teak-wood, gilt 
and polished. Again, he noticed that the 
cabius were ventilated towards the saloon 
by lorg slits covered with perforated zinc. 
Breaking away the zinc at places, the 
openings afforded effective loop-holes, by 
which he commanded with his rifle the 
whole length and breadth of the saloon. 

Then they barricaded the. door of the 
passage between the two cabins with port- 
manteaux and heavy baggage. While the 
three were thus at work they were startled 
by a loud crash and report from above. 
The cause was soon apparent. Rather 
than face the muzzle of Walter’s rifle, some 
of the mutineers had brought up the 
Hodgkiss gun and discharged its three- 
pound ball full butt at the saloon hatch- 
way. <A great part of this was carried 
away by the discharge, and the mutineers, 
in a body, rushed for the breach. Bat 
Walter’s rifls spoke out again as the first 
of the number planted his foot in the 
saloon, and again one of the Celestials 
bit the dust. If ouly Suliman would show 
himself. But that young man, though 
brave enough, remained in the wo 9 
ground, 

By this time the defenders, parched 
with anxiety and despair, began to feel the 
pangs of thirst, and to their horror, re- 
membered that they had no store of water; 
but there were basins supplied with water 
from one of the sbip’s tanks, and they had 
filled the basins and every available vessel 
with cold water before the mutineers found 
out what they were about, and cut the 
supply pipe. 

The next attack of the besiegers was of 
an unexpected nature. By some means 
an iron cylinder was projected into the 
saloon, which presently broke into smoke, 
and blinding, acrid smoke at that. It was 
a stink-pot, a favourite Chinese device, and 
it filled the cabins with a horrible, choking 
vapour, which threatened to aephyxiate 
the inmates. But under cover of the 
smoke, Walter darted out, and, seizing the 
stink-pot, threw it out of one of the port- 
holes, and it disappeared with a mighty 
hise, 

With the failure of this device, overt 
operations were discontinued. A sentry 





was left at the door of the saloon, for 
Walter could see the glitter of his rifle 
barrel, but the man himself was concealed 
behind the bulkhead. 

All was now deadly still, except for the 
monotonous clatter of the steamer’s screw 
still working at full speed, and the rush of 
waters as she glided swiftly on. The night 
was calm and clear, and the stars shone 
with ineffable brightness, throwing sparkles 
of light on the oily undulations of the 
restless sea. There was ro immediate 
danger of starvation in the cabins. Sundry 
boxes of biscuits there were, and Walter, 
venturing out into the cuddy, secured a tin 
of preserved meat. The sentry was on 
the alert, and fired off his rifle, but at 
random, and then there was a mighty 
hubbub, which showed that all the crew 
were on the alert. But Walter was under 
shelter again next moment, and no one of 
the crew dared to show himself within 
ravge of the dreaded rifle. 

The night passed on, Edith and her 
mother taking turns with Walter to watch 
while the others slept. It was necessary 
to sleep and eat in order to preserve 
strength enough to die worthily ; for there 
seemed not the slenderest chance of 
escape. 

When his turn came, Walter laid him 
down to sleep in the little pasezage which 
divided the two cabins, out of the end of 
which opened a porthole, through which 
the night air blew with refreshing cool- 
ness. He slept soundly for several hours, 
aud then woke suddenly, feeling sure that 
some one had called him. He roused him- 
self, for daylight was showing in the east, 
and he told Mrs. Wyvill, who had been 
sitting up listening for every sound, that 
the might now take her rest. Edith still 
slept soundly, a smile upon her lips, and it 
would have been cruel to awaken her to 
the sad realivy. 

Again, in the stillness, Walter heard his 
own name repeated. ‘‘Master Walter, 
Master Walter,” just as one would call him 
—Towm, for instance-~on a fine summer 
morning, when some expedition was on 
foot: to the woods nutting, or for a swim 
in the mill- ponds, or to race the young 
colts round the paddock. 

Well, he had heard of similar halluci- 
nations urder the stress of suspense, such 
as he was now enduring. But again he 
heard the voice, which seemed to descend 
from above, ‘‘ Matter Walter.” 

Some one was hailing him over the 
vessel's side, 
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“Who are you?” asked Walter from 
the port-hole. 

Perhaps here was some treacherous move 
on Suliman’s part. 

“T am Tom,” was the reply; ‘speak 
low, for these devils are watching me.” 

“Are you in their pay, Tom?” asked 
Walter, bitterly. 

“Ay, sir,” replied Tom. “I’m the 
engineer. But I didn’t know it was a job 
like this. Can I help you anyway, sir?” 

“ Could you blow up the ship, Tom ?” 

“T haven’t got courage for that.” 

“ Then I don’t want to say anything more 
to you. Stay! When you loot my cabin, 
you will find a little parce). It is a comforter 
from your mother, and she sends her love, 
and you are to take care of your throat and 
do your duty to your Maker. That’s all.” 

Something like a groan was heard from 
Tom; but not another word had he to 
say. Walter sank into a moody reverie, 
in which the whole scheme of the ¢eizure 
of the “ Mandalay” somehow stood out 
distinctly. It had been in process at 
Wimbledon Camp, where he had seen the 
Chinaman and Tom in earnest confabu- 
lation. Suliman had, probably, heard of 
Tom through the Wyvills, and knew that 
he had been engineer on board ship, And 
then the conspirators had bought over 
Hamster, the third officer, who, possibly, 
might have been connected with the gang 
before. When they had found a navigator 
for the ship, and one to drive her engines, 
the main difficulties of the enterprise were 
overcome ; and everything elze depended 
on opportunity and audacity. 

As for what the wretches would do with 
the steamer, now they had got her, it was 
difficult to guess at. But her cargo would 
certainly be invaluable to any freebooting 
community, consisting as it did of large 
quantities of arms and ammunition, with 
preserved provisions and delicacies of every 
kind, and large quantities of hardware, 
cottons, cutlery, and everything to excite 
the cupidity of such people. And Edith 
was te be the prize of Suliman, and, pos- 
sibly, Fochin had designs upon Mrs. Wyvill, 
upon whom the Chinaman’s pig’s eyes had 
rested, more than once, admiringly, as she 
watched the shooting-match at the camp, 
which had happened, it seemed, such ages 
ago. 

CHAPTER VI. LOVE IN CAPTIVITY. 

By this time the sun was fairly risen, 


and the heat of a tropical day began to be 
felt, Edith had risen ; her lover had held 





her for one moment in his arms, There 
was sadness in their embrace; but also a 
kind of exultation—a joyousness even such 
as comes to courageous natures when doubts 
and hopes are abandoned, and the stern 
realities of destiny have to be accom- 
plished. 

Before long it was evident from which 
side an attack would come. The entrance 
to the saloon being covered by the muzzle 
of Walter’s rifle, it was certain death to 
enter that way. But now they saw that 
the further skylight had been removed ; 
and, although the space immediately below 
the skylight was within range, yet the 
heavy table in the centre, still laid out as 
for dinner, with glass and silver and pots 
of tropical plants, afforded shelter to any 
one who reached the floor. Taking ad- 
vantage of this, some nimble fellow vaulted 
suddenly through the opening, and reached 
the floor in a crouching position, and was 
safe; a second and third followed with 
such rapidity as to be scarcely visible. 
The fourth hesitated for a moment, hanging 
by his hands, ard fell to the ground a 
corpse, pierced through by a bullet from 
Walter’s unerting rifle. But though it 
was but tho affair of a few seconds for 
Walter to reload and bring his rifle to his 
shoulder, yet in that short space a swarm 
of the demons had dashed through the 
skylight, and were out of the line of fire. 

“T counted twenty,” cried Edith, who 
had been on the watch all the time. 

‘Now, Walter, we are ready,” said 
Mrs, Wyvill, kneeling down. ‘A mercifal 
shot for each of us, and then you can sell 
your life dearly.” 

“ Not yet,” said Walter, 

The danger was imminent, but the fight 
might yet be prolonged. The rascals were 
evidently anxious to take the women alive ; 
and that gave a certain advantage to the 
defence. The whole number of despera- 
does did not exceed thiity; the coolie 
crew were but as sheep, Quickly and 
noiselessly Walter removed the barricades 
from the cabin-door. He looked out; the 
saloon was clear of them all. Their tactics 
were evident. They had taken shelter in 
the cabins at the side, and the bulkheads 
being light and easily removable, they 
were making their way swiftly, and in all 
security, to the beleaguered cabins. The 
noise of the rending and crackling of wood 
made this only too certain ; and in another 
moment an axe crashed against the planks, 
and splinters of wood flew among the 
crouching women. 
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“ Now,” said Walter, giving his revolver 
to Ejlitb, “make for the companion- 
ladder. If any one stops you, shoot him. 
Oace on deck, gain the chart-room, barri- 
cade yourselves. I will follow.” 

An inspiration, such as comes to a 
successful leader, had reached Walter’s 
brain. With the twenty men and more 
at work below, there could be but few 
upon deck; and, although it had been 
easy enough to descend by the skylight, to 
reach the deck in the same way would 
occupy more time. 

The women, implicitly obedient for once, 
darted across the cuddy to the stairs. Walter 
followed just as the bulkhead of the cabin 
gave way, and a horde of furious Mongols 
dashed into the cabin. Finding it empty, 
after slashing everything with their long 
knives, they streamed out again, and with 
short, quick cries and guttural impreca- 
tions, they followed the trail like a well- 
trained pack, and came upon Walter on 
the staircase. 

The pirates had not been such bad 
tacticians as to leave the main entrance to 
the cabins unguarded. Four of the stoutest 
of the Celestials stood in the entrance hatch 
and held the two ladies prisoners, while 
threatening them with their knives, One 


of them recoiled at a shot fired by Edith | 


from her revolver ; 3 second was felled by 
a blow from Walter’s rifle, and, grappling 
with the other two, he hurled them down 
the ladder upon the heads of their ad- 
vancing comrades. And thus the way by 
the chart-room was open. Had that been 
fastened, then, indeed, they had been lost 
at once ; but the door was open, and the 
three gained its shelter unharmed, and, for 
the instant, safe. 

The chart-room might have been, and, 
perhaps, was, designed in case of mutiny 
on board. It was an octagonal house on 
deck, lighted from above, with narrow 
slits in the sides, as if pierced for musketry. 
It was iron-plated, breast-high, so as to 
turn an ordinary bullet, and it commanded 
the bridge and the wheel-house from 
which the boat was steered, and half-a- 
dozen resolute men might have defended 
it against a whole ship’s company of 
coolies, 

But, alas ! the garrison was now reduced 
to two helpless women. For in the tussle 
with the Chinamen, Musgrave had been 
stabbed in the side by the knife of one of 
the combatants. He had not felt this in 
the heat of combat; but no sooner had he 
secured the door of the chart-room than he 





fainted and fell, while a crimson stream 
slowly trickled from his wound. Edith 
and her mother exerted themselves to 
staunch the flow of blood with such ap- 
pliances as were at hand. The double- 
edged knife had passed between the chest 
and the arm, inflicting an ugly gash on 
each, Under other circumstances these 
wounds might not have been dangerous, 
and Walter soon recovered consciousness, 
and was able to speak a few coherent 
words of farewell. But from the torrid 
heat of the climate, and the excitement of 
the combat, fever quickly supervened, and 
before long the patient was delirious. He 
fancied himself once more at Castle Horton. 
As he held Edith by the hand he believed 
that he was wandering with her along the 
pleasant field-paths. He heard the church 
bells chiming. They were his wedding 
bells, he said, and he talked of the happy 
days that were coming in the golden 
fature, 

Hour after hour passed, and no further 
attempt was made by the mutineers. The 
dread of Musgrave’s unerring rifle kept 
the hounds at bay, and the very silence 
and inactivity of the little garrison inspired 
the fear of some cunning ruse. But when 
darkness came on they would gather round 
the doomed little garrison. 

The fever and delirium of Musgrave’s 
wounds were accompanied by the tortures 
of thirst, and, terrible discovery, there was 
but one little carafe of water to be found 
in the chart-room. This the women ad- 
ministered drop by drop. As the fever 
mounted higher, Walter’s delirium took a 
new form. He was to fight with Suliman 
that day, the duel had been arranged, and 
he would be lost to honour if he failed 
to keep the appointment; and, presently 
bursting away from the loving hands that 
held him with fervid energy, he drew back 
the bar from the door, in spite of the re- 
sistance of the women, and, darting out 
upon the deck, he called loudly to Suliman 
to come on. 

At first, the sight of the herculean figure 
with blazing eyes and desperate mien, 
made the boldest of the mutineers shrink 
back. But presently a rush was made 
upon him, he was borne to the ground, and 
a dozen knives were glistening in the air. 
Edith ran forward and threw herself upon 
Musgrave’s prostrate form, and thrust away 
the knives with her bare hands. 

Then Suliman appeared, now a com- 
manding, ruthless presence, in garments of 
white and gold, with a turban abont his 
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head and a gleaming sabre in his hand, 
With a word here and a blow with the flat 
of the sabre there he drove back the 
yellow-skinned crowd. ‘' You are safe,” 
he said to Edith. “Not a hair of your 
head shall be injured.” But she heard him 
not; she was past hearing anything now 
as she sank, fainting, on Walter’s body. 


CHAPTER VII, A DEATH SENTENCE, 


THE ‘ Mandalay” was slipping through 
the water at full speed; she had passed 
through the Malacca Straits without at- 
tracting observation, and she was now 
passing by some charming little islets 
covered with tropical vegetation, the 
weather fine, and the sea calm. But a 
wonderful change had come over the ship, 
so that she would hardly have been recog- 
nised, even by her late captain and his 
first officer. Her funnels, formerly of a 
yellowish-white, were now black, with a 
golden streak about them ; the chart-house, 
aud the other deck-houses, had been re- 
moved, leaving a clear run fore and aft; 
indeed, she had been transformed in appear- 
ance from a trading-boat to a troopship, 
or fast cruiser. At her main fluttered the 
Chinese flag, with the red flying dragon, 
and she might have passed for one of the 
new Chinese cruisers; and, indeed, Mr, 
Fochin possessed a number of documents, 
signed with the vermilion pencil, that 
were sufficient to impose upon any visitors, 
unless, perhaps, those intimately connected 
with the new Chinese navy. She was now 
steering due north, as if for the coast of 
Tonquin, which she would probably reach 
in a couple of days. 

Lying in a corner of the forecastle, 
roughly fenced in by some loose boards 
and tarpaulins, was Walter Musgrave, long 
toitured with fever, thirst, and delirious 
horrors. Slashed and pierced with the 
knives of the Chinamen, he still retained 
sufficient vitality to endure further suffer- 
ing. And some pains were taken to keep 
him alive for that purpose. Fochin him- 
self had some little skill in surgery, and 
Musgrave’s wounds had received some 
rude kind of dressing, in the way of tar 
and oakum, which, though torturing in 
their effects, had yet performed their 
function. 
of the young man’s physique had asserted 
themselves, and, in spite of ill-treatment 





In fact, the vitality and vigour | 


| 


“ Don’t let em see you're getting better,” 
said a voice close beside him one night, 
when, refreshed by the cooling breeze, 
Walter had found strength to raise himself 
upon his elbow, and ‘gaze curiously about 
him. 

The voice was Tom’s, and Walter did 
not reply; he felt such contempt and 
loathing for the fellow. 

“T’m not to blame, as you think, sir,” 
continued Tom, who felt the reproach of 
Musgrave’s silence, “I knew nothing 
about the business till it was all over. 
And what am I to do? If I don’t drive 
the engines, I get knifed.” 

“Did not you send me that warning 
message off Ceylon?” asked Walter, with 
withering scorn. Surely there was proof 
enough of Tom’s complicity. 

“Yes, I did, sir, and risked my life to 
do it. Tell you, sir, I was as much a 
prisoner among them as you are now. If 
that steward had split upon me I should 
have been minced small enough. But about 
yourself—don’t let ’em see you are getting 
better, for when you are well enough to 
bear it, they are going to have the sport of 
killing you by inches.” 

Just then three or four of the scoundrels 
passed, and spat upon and kicked at 
Walter, and went tumbling over Tom, 
trampled upon him, and knocked him 
about. This little incident did more to 
inspire Walter with confidence in Tom 
than a host of explanations. 

“About the ladies,” continued Tom, 
after he had anathematised his persecutors. 

‘They're all right up to now. They’re 
in their own cabin with a sentry over the 
door. There’s been a bit of a disagree- 
ment about ’em, and Suliman had to knock 
down a chap who was uncivil. Bat what 
keeps the chaps in good humour is looking 
forward to the sport of knifing you.” 

Tom went on to explain that there was 
a kind of “brotherhood of the knife” 
among these piratical fellows, and that the 
death of three of their number at the 
hands of Walter had naturally enraged 
them. And each of the band claimed the 
privilege of driving a knife into Walter. 
Thus, pinned to a board, he was to remain 
broiling in the sun for a whole day, and 
then at nightfall, if he still survived, the 
chief of the band would deliver the coup de 
grace. 

It seemed cruel enough to tell all this 


and neglect, he was rapidly recovering. | to the captive, but Tom had a reason for 


Reason had returned to him, he recognised 
his real position. 


| 


his apparent inhumenity, which presently 
appeared. He assumed that Master 
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Walter would rather be drowned or eaten 
by sharks than live to be tortured by his 
enemies. Walter eagerly assented. In 
that case Tom could suggest a remote 
chance of escaps—even of eventually 
rescuing the ladies from their terrible posi- 
tion. 

The boat, as Tom expressed it, was 
heading straight for French Cochin China, 
and the naval and military station of 
Saigon. In two days she would be off the 
port. Not that the “ Black Flags,” to give 
them their proper title, had any intention 
of entering the port. A quick fusillade 
would dispose of the Black Flags did they 
fall into the hands of the French. Their 
object was simply to reconnoitre the port 
and ascertain whether any French war- 
ships were lying in the roads, and for 
this purpose they would pass within five 
miles of the port. Now Walter could not 
swim five miles; he swam well enough 
for an inland man, but to swim a mile 
would be something of a feat for him. 
Bat four-and-a-half miles out at sea was a 
beacon showing the entrance to the 
channel that led to the port, and here was 
a light, which was lighted at night by 
some one coming in a boat from the shore. 
Now this beacon was the point for which 
the “ Mandalay” was steering ; when she 
made it she would stand out to sea again. 
At the moment when the beacon was in 
sight would be the time for flight. Bat 
how would Master Walter know that the 
moment had arrived? Tom had planned 
that too. He would be in charge of the 
engines, and would contrive that when the 
time came he would have a full head of 
steam and open all the steam-valves. The 
result would be that there would be a 
great rush of steam from the engine-room 
that would envelope all the deck in thick 
vapour. Then would be Walter’s chance 
to slip over the side and swim for the 
beacon. 

Just then a hoarse voice was heard call- 
ing for the engineer, and Tom slipped 
away, to be seen no more that night. The 
next day Walter was much better; the 
weather was cooler, and his wounds were 
beginning to heal. But he was careful to 
show no signs of amendment; when any 
one passed he lay as if insensible. When 
nightfall came, Tom once more approached. 
To-morrow night, at this same time, would 
probably be the auspicious moment. He 
had seen miseie, too, as he called Edith ; 
at least he had spoken with her through 
the port-hole. The ladies were both well, 





though suffering the keenest anxiety. That 
Walter was alive they had heard from 
Saliman, who had promised to spare his 
life and set him ashore, if Edith would 
marry him and become the Queen of the 
Black Flags. And Edith, to save Walter's 
life, had consented. She did not mean to 
live to carry out her promise; nor did 
Suliman intend to spare his rival. Indeed, 
he could not, if he would, for the band 
were determined to have his life. Bat it 
seemed that, in all important events among 
these people, an astrologer must be con- 
sulted to appoint a lucky day. There 
was such a one among the Black Flags, 
and he had decided that the marriage 
could not take place before the first week 
of the new moon; and Mausgrave’s execu- 
tion, by the same authority, must take 
place on the next day but one. 

Tom had also something else to say. 
He had gathered from certain friendly 
coolies an inkling of the plans of the Black 
Flags. They were to land in a certain 
creek, about fifty miles to the eastward of 
Saigon, where there was an old fort that 
could easily be made defensible ; but they 
would stay there only while they landed 
stores and munitions. Then they were to 
march inland, ascend a certain river, cross 
hills and plains, and loot a certain treasure. 
Descriptions of the route were vague ; but 
there were poiuts on the transit that were 
known to them all: the Rock Pagoda, the 
Deserted City, and the Raby Mines. 

Tom now crept up to Walter’s resting- 
place, and thrust into his hands a long 
knife with a leather sheath. 


“ Will you shake hands with me, sir?” 


he said, doubtfully. Walter grasped his 
palm warmly. “Thank ’ee, sir,” said Tom. 
“Tf a man’s life can save that girl, I'll do 
it.” 

And then he silently vanished. 


CHAPTER VIII A SWIM FOR LIFE 


BLACK night had fallen on the sea, and 
all was deadly still. The ‘“ Mandalay” 
glided along at full speed, all her light ex- 
tinguished ; but there was an eager group 
of watchers on the bridge, and, forwards, 
half-a-dozen men were on the look-out. 
Then, in guttural tones, one proclaimed a 
light on the port-bow. Still the boat 
held her course ; and Walter, lying crouched 
in his den, waited and waited till he thought 
all hope was passed, and there was nothing 
for it but to sell his life dearly. Then sud- 
denly the ship slackened speed, and, with 
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a great roar, a mighty volume of steam 
rushed up through the engine-hatch and 
spread over the deck. 

There was a general yell, and a rush 
backwards and forwards, and in the midst 
of the hubbub, Walter made a spring for 
the vessel’s side. He was almost over the 
bulwarks, when he was grasped by a 
sinewy arm. One of the band had caught 
him in his arms; slippery and supple as a 
serpent, he twined himself about Muas- 
graves limbs. But the impetus of his 
spring carried both men over the side, and 
they disappeared in the bubbling waters, 
fiercely struggling, but unseen by any on 
board. For a moment the dark shadow of 
the ship rested over them, then it passed 
on, and the men were left to their deadly 
struggle, while the stars shone tranquilly 
down upon the seething waves. 

Luckily for Walter, he had one hand 
disengaged, and the hand that held his 
knife. He dealt his adversary blow after 
blow; he felt the grasp of his foe relax ; 
and by a desperate struggle he shook him. 
self free. 

Strange black objects flitted by as a 
rough, slimy skin grated upon his own. 
He felt by instinct that these were sharks. 
Struggling downwards rather than up- 
wards, he continued to descend, and before 
long felt a sandy bottom. The water 
shoaled here very rapidly, and he must 
have been well within the ten-fathom line. 
Then he struck for the surface. The water 
felt soft and warm—it was a bed of down 
after what he had suffered, and he almost 
hoped that he mizht be drowning 

Bat he came to the surface at last. 
There was a yellow glare over the water 
now, for the moon was just showing above 
the horizon ; and there was a routiog and 
whirling about close by—that was evidence 
that the sharks were at work upon their 
terrible banquet. Then, right ahead was 
a bright, cheerfal light, that gave him re- 
newed courage. It was the beacon light, 
and he swam towards it, husbanding his 
strength, and not daring to cast a look 
behind, lest he should see the black fin of a 
shark making ripples in the moonlight. 
There was a current, too, that helped him 
along, and soon the black framework of 
the beacon was distinctly visible. And 
then as he had almost reached it, he found 
that he was losing way again. It was an 
eddy that had helped him before, and the 
main and stronger current was carrying 
him out to sea, and ioto the throats of the 
sharks. 





His strength was spent, and he turned 
on hia back for rest, and there, sure enough, 
was a fleet of black fins sailing towards 
him at full speed. With the energy of 
despiir, he struck out once more. He 
touched the slimy beams of the beacon 
with his fingers, but he could grasp nothing, 
and felt himself dragged resistlessly back. 
Then as he gave a despairing cry, and 
threw up his hands to heaven, he felt him- 
self hooked by the shirt and dragged up- 
wards, and towards a rough flight of 
wooden steps. 

“Nom d’un nom!” said a voice above 
him in good French. ‘I have hooked a 
big fish! Is it Arion on his dolphin ? 
Bat, Heavens! it is a man !” 


CHAPTER IX. THE HOSPITAL AT SAIGON, 


WHEN Walter Musgrave came com- 
pletely to himself, he rubbed his eyes and 
said to himself, ‘‘Is not this a dream?” 
Or rather had he not just awakened from 
a horrid dream and come to real life 
again? He was lying, propped up in 
bed, beside an open window, from which 
he had a view of an open “place,” with 
green foliage and luxuriant piants and 
flowers, showing all round. Striped 
awnings flattered gently in the breeza, 
chairs and tables stood in the shade of 
the houses, where smart waiters called 
“V’la, monsieur?” and ran to and fro 
with coffee and “consommations.” <A 
caparisoned horse was waiting for a 
smart young officer, who was playing 
“Patience” on a marble-topped table. 
The clatter of dominoes was in the air, 
and blue uniforms and red worsted 
epaulettes, with the glitter of gold lace 
here and there, gave evidence of a garrison 
town. 

Within there were whitewashed walls, 
adorned with coloured prints, and rows 
of clean white beds, about which moved 
sundry women in starched hoods and 
wimples, and dresses of dark-grey serge. 

“You are better, my son!” said a 
calm, soft voice; and, looking up, Walter 
saw a handsome lady, in the garb of a 
Sister, bending over his couch. How 
sweet was the word ‘My son,” spoken 
with a caressing intonation, with a 
benevolent glanc3 from dark end limpid 
eyes. 

Me Yes, I am better,” replied Walter, 
and then some one called softly, “Sister 
Ursula,” and the form glided away to 
return next moment with a cup of 
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steaming bouillon and a fair white napkin, 
which was tenderly adjusted about the 
patient’s neck. 

“ Eat, my son,” she said, “the Doctor 
commands it,” And Walter did not re- 
quire a second invitation. He swallowed 
the soup greedily; it was ages since he 
had tasted anything so nice. Then he 
looked up refreshed. 

“Tf you are Sister Ursula, we are surely 
relations—for I am Walter Musgrave.” 

“Ob, sacred heart!” cried Sister 
Ursula, pressing her hands to her bosom. 
“And yet I might have known. Three 
times have I dreamt. But the child of 
my dreams had soft, rosy arms and 
dimpled cheeks ; and you, a gaunt, strong 
man! Yet it must be so.” 

* And still I can recall your face like a 
vision,” said Walter, stretching out his 
arms. “Do you remember the good 
English hug ¢” 

“Ah! now I do not doubt it is my 
child,” said the Sister, pressing him to 
her heart. And then brushing the tears 
from her eyes, she cried, in a cheerful 
voice, ‘‘ Dr. Verron! Dr. Verron !” 

“TI am here, my dear Sister,” said the 
Doctor, a lean and active little man, in 
white blouse and overalls, advancing with 
a stethoscope in one hand and a case of 
instruments in the other, ‘And our 
patient |” 

“This is a charming present you have 
brought me, Doctor—my child, my sister’s 
child, over all these leagues of sea, and 
doubtless through perils and dangers.” 

‘*‘ Pardieu,” said the Doctor; “this is 
something like a romance. And so the 
fancy of a naturalist to pass the night in 
the midst of a tropical sea, and watch the 
strange creatures that the beacon light 
brought together, has resulted in this 
strange rencontre. It is romance, indeed ; 
but science has her duties. Now, monsieur!” 
The Doctor seized his patient’s wrist, 
counted his pulse, opened his mouth, in- 
serted a thermometer beneath his tongue, 
called to a dresser to renew the bandages 
on a wound which, recently cicatrised, had 
broken out afresh from the exertions of 
the previous night. ‘ Now we shall do 
very well,” he said, as the result of his 
examination, ‘ Plenty of good bouillon, a 
roast chicken, a few glasses of Vin de 
Bordeaux, not too much talking. My dear 
Sister, I may safely leave him to you alto- 
gether.” 

The Doctor started off to complete his 
rounds, 





“Dear mother,” said Walter, detaining 
Sister Ursula by the sleeve, “I have strength 
to tell you my story. It is a matter of 
life and death.” 

Sister Ursula seated herself at Walter’s 
bedside, keeping his hand in hers, and 
listened with breathless interest to the 
narrative of the mutiny of the “ Mandalay.” 
When Walter had finished, she said : 

“ You are right, my son. There is not a 
moment to lose. These poor women must 
be saved. It is my daughter’s, my sister’s 
lives and honour that are at stake. I go 
to seek the Commandant. An ambulance 
waggon shall be prepared for you and me. 
We will march with our brave soldiers, 
Ere long you will hear their trumpets, 
Enfin—I am a soldier's daughter—aux 
armes |” 


CHAPTER X. 
A FIGHT WITH THE BLACK FLAGS. 


THE intelligence brought by Walter 
Musgrave of the presence of the Black 
Fisgs within the limits of the French 
territory, and that they held two European 
women as prisoners, was sufficient to rouse 
the military fervour of the garrison at 
Saigon. The creek and the old fort, about 
fifty miles along the coast, was a position 
well known to the French staff, and had 
formerly been a stronghold of the Black 
Flags. Native boats brought confirmation 
of the tidings. 

A strange craft had been seen along 
the coast. She had landed her crew, 
and several junk-loads of braves were 
reported to have joined them. LEvery- 
thing depended upon celerity. A flying 
column was at once organised, and, 
before daylight, on the morning fol- 
lowing Musgrave’s arrival, the trumpets 
sounded the assembly, and the expedition 
set forth. A hundred and fifty men 
formed the column, with native scouts and 
hunters feeling the way in front. In the 
centre of the column was the baggage of | 
the soldiers, piled up in light waggons, in 
front of which was an ambulance carriage, 
in which were Sister Ursula and her patient 
Walter. Doctor Verron caracoled along- 
side on horseback, and a young Parisian, 
Deschamps, artist and war correspondent, 
followed more sedately on a strong, but 
lazy mule. The sun rose upon a wide, 
watery plain, studded with islands, for the 
previous inundation had not yet subsided, 
and it was necessary to make a consider- 
able detour to reach higher ground and a 
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practicable trackway through the luxurious 
vegetation. 

In the heat of the day a halt was called 
under the shade of a clump of tall trees. 
As the sun declined and a breeze began to 
blow, the march was resumed and con- 
tinued till complete darkness rendered 
further progress impracticable. Then fires 
were lighted and the evening meal pre- 
pared, while the soldiers sang gaily over 
their work, and the officers, gathered about 
their camp-fire, discussed the latest news 
from Paris and the probabilities of the 
approaching combat. The moon rose late 
that night, for she was waning fast, and 
Walter thought how soon that new moon 
would appear which was to give Edith to 
his enemy. By moonlight the column 
pushed on for some distance. Then came 
a halt, and a long marcb, as before, in the 
early morning. 

At the end of the second day’s march 
the column was within striking distance of 
the fort. The sea could be descried over 
a low, sandy plain, beyond which, en- 
veloped in dense wood and jungle, lay the 
creek and its many branches, At the very 
edge of the sea-line could be discerned a 
thin wreath of smoke. This, no doubt, 
proceeded from the French gun-boat, which 
had been ordered to be off the mouth of 
the creek to prevent any escape in that 
direction. The attack from land and sea 
had been timed to be simultaneous. As 
soon as there was light enough for objects 
to be made out, the gun-boat would steam 
for the mouth of the creek and open fire 
with her gun, while the land column would 
get to work at the same time. 

There was silence in the bivouac that 
night, and no lights were allowed. Wild 
animals came to drink at the water-course 
close by. The growl of a tiger was heard 
in the jungle, and a small herd of elephants 
came ambling over the sandy plain and 
disappeared in the wood beyond. But not 
a shot must be fired at the big game, lest 
the human quarry should take the alarm. 

But in the midst of the night a bright 
glare of light shot up from the jungle, fol- 
lowed by a report that shook the earth. 
The explosion occasioned considerable per- 
plexity in the French camp, which was 
only relieved, and that not in an agreeable 
way, just as the moment for the advance 
had arrived, when native scouts came in 
and reported that the Black Flags had 
blown up their ship and abandoned the 
fort, and were now pouring along in full 
strength on a line that would in a few 


moments bring them in contact with the 
column. Indeed, before the men could get 
| under arms the French camp was enveloped 
|in the enemy’s fire. Every bush and rock 
/concesled a marksman, and the enemy 
took advantage of the ground with great 
adroitness. Many of the Black Flags 
were seasoned veterans, who, as Taipings, 
had taken part in the great Chinese Re- 
bellion, and whohad sincelived a life of com- 
bat and rapine. But they all fought with 
desperate courage. The French began to 
fall fast, and in the confusion of frightened 
horses, the rush of terrified camp followers, 
and the general suddenness of the attack, 
it seemed for a time as if a blind panic 
would sweep away the semblance of mili- 
tary formation. 

But the officers exposed themselves gal- 
lantly to rally their men, and spread them 
out in skirmishing order ; and as their fire 
began to crackle and sputter in advance, 
so did that of the Black Flags to slacken 
and die away. Some of the latter had been 
shot and a few bayoneted, but the bulk of 
them drew away in a northerly direction. 
No time was lost in following up the 
enemy ; but presently it was discovered 
that the attack on the French camp was 
chiefly intended to cover the retreat of the 
main body of the Black Flags. This last 
could be descried at the extremity of the 
sandy plain, marching along with banners 
displayed and glittering in barbaric pomp. 
They moved along with loud shouts of de- 
fiance, and the clamour of gongs and tom- 
toms; and in the midst of the host a 
powerful field- glass disclosed a guarded 
litter borne upon the shoulders of a dozen 
or so of naked coolies. Something flut- 
tered from the litter—it looked like a 
woman’s handkerchief. If so, it was 
intended as a farewell and an acknowledge- 
ment from the poor English captives. The 
noise of the firing must have told them 
that they were not altogether lost and 
abandoned, but that a gallant effort was 
being made for their rescue. And then, 
as the sounds of battle died away in the 


| distance, hope must have died out too, 
| 


CHAPTER XI, THE ROCK PAGODA, 


| For four days and nights the French 
column followed in the track of the far 
| stronger force of the Black Flags, trying 
_to overtake and bring them to an engage- 
‘ment, But the Black Flags marched the 
faster. The latter did not trouble them- 
selves about their sick and wounded, and 
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if a man could not keep up with the force, 
he was left to his fate. Their track was 
marked with the smoke of burning 
villages, for they took care to destroy 
everything that could afford shelter to 
their pursuers. One of their victims 
was the unhappy renegade, Hamster, who 
had navigated the ‘“ Mandalay” after the 
mutiny. Evidently he had been unable 
to keep up with the rest, and he had 
been killed so that he might tell no 
tales, 

Presently the French column reached 
the banks of a great river. It was the 
Mekong, a noble stream, whose head 
waters are supposed to rise among the 
Barmese hills, and even higher still, among 
the mountains of Thibet. And by the 
banks of the river the Black Flags had 
evidently divided. A small party had 
seized a number of canoes or piraguas 
belonging to the dwellers on the banks, 
and had sailed up the river. The main 
body had turned almost at right angles 
to their former track, and were lost sight 
of among forests and ravines in a wild and 
difficult country. 

And here the commander of the column 
found that he was compelled to abandon 
the pursuit. He could not risk the safety 
of his command, of whom many were 
already on the sick list, prostrated by 
the fever of the country. But Walter 
was resolved not to abandon Edith and 
her mother. Alone and single-handed 
he would continue the search. It was 
a mad, impracticable idea, no doubt, but 
it was the only one he could entertain. 
Nor did Sister Ursula seek to dissuade 
him. But he should not go alone. She 
would accompany him. And then Doctor 
Verron resolved that he would not aban- 
don the other two. Not that he acknow- 
ledged this in so many words. An eager 
desire to make acquaintance with the 
fauna of these wild regions was the 
ostensible motive of his resolve. Des- 
champs, too, the Parisian artist, was wild 
to be allowed to join, Many of the 
French officers would also have gladly 
given their services; but only one was 
allowed leave for the purpose, a certain 
Lieutenant Granier. But half-a-dozen 
Annamites, of a brave and fighting tribe, 
whose crops had been destroyed and 
villages burnt by the Black Flags, were 
glad to be engaged as paid auxiliaries. 

Fivancial difficulties were solved by 
Sister Ursula 

“T am rich, my son,” shoe said to 





Walter ; “that is, for a Sister. Daring 
many years some unknown benefactor has 
supplied me with a handsome income, 
which, after due deduction for charitable 
purposes, I have laid by for my dear 
child. It is all at his disposal now.” 

The next point to decide, was which of 
the trails to follow. There was distinct 
evidencs from the native boatmen that a 
litter, closed and guarded, was carried in 
the midst of the main body of marauders 
Bat this evidence, at first sight conclusive, 
did not appear so cogent after all. For 
the litter would be necessarily abandoned 
on taking to the river, and might have 
been turned to usa by the other body of 
men, 

And then it occurred to Walter that this 
expedition of the Black Flags, and even 
certain points of its destination, had been 
indicated to him by poor Tom. Tae first 
point was the Rock Pagoda. Now, had 
anybody heard, did anybody know any- 
thing of this Rock Pagoda? Hunters and 
traders from all parts were interrogated 
without success. At last an old man was 
found, a hunter, who had once seen a 
wonderful Rock Pagoda, a building whose 
summit almost touched the skies, whilst 
access to it was guarded by a huge dragon 
of the most formidable mien, And the 
way to reach it was this : Six days’ journey 
up the stream brought the traveller to a 
terrific gorge, where the waters of the 
river, pent up in a narrow, rocky bed, 
hurled themselves foaming between ter- 
rible cliffs. Boats were hauled up the 
stream against this mighty force of waters 
by ropes fastened to different points of 
rock. In the very centre of the gorge was 
to be seen a narrow cleft, which opened 
many feet above the normal surface of the 
waters. But in times of freshet, a bold 
man, who valued little his life, might land 
upon those rocks, and, pursuing the defile, 
would arrive, after two days’ journey, at 
the Rock Pagoda. And then beware the 
dragon ! 

There was no reason to doubt the bona 
fides of this communication, and at all 
events it pointed in the right direction. It 
was evident that the smaller party of 
Black Fiags had gone up stream, and 
Walter determined to follow them. A 
native boat was hired, a crank, but speedy 
craft, with a huge sail like a balloon, and 
the trade-wind blowing steadily from the 
south-east, away she went before it up the 
river. For the most part the river course 
was through forest and jungle, with groves 
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of monster trees that reared their tufted 
heads at least a hundred feet above the 
wilderness. Apes and squirrels innumer- 
able chattered at the passers-by from 
branches that overhung the stream ; beau- 
tifal deer, with strange branching horns, 
came down to drink; tigers were heard, 
but not s9en, and now and then a herd of 
elephants came crashing through the 
brake. But at places there would be seen 
a wide clearing, with the marks of careful 
cultivation. MRice-fields and gardens sur- 
rounded some gently-swelling hill crowned 
with verdure, about which would be 
clustered a fairy-like town with quaint 
pagodas rising among the trees, and 
strange, many-coloured structures, arranged 
in terraces about the central domes, A 
constant murmur of life and enjoyment 
seemed to dwell in the air. Gongs 
sounded, tom-toms were beaten, and drums 
everywhere went with a rub-a-dub about the 
place. It was all like a toy town, with 
grown-up children as inhabitants; good 
children, too, fall of amiability and laughter, 
and taking nothing seriously, not even the 
pagodas and the bonzes aud the priests, 
the latter being as gay and jolly as the 
rest. 

But towards the close of the fourth day’s 
sailing, a change came over the scene. 
The river bed became narrow and con- 
tracted ; stern - looking hills, dark with 
forest growth, seemed to close in upon the 
travellers. The sail had for some time 
been lowered, and the boatmen were hard 
at work poling up the stream. Hitherto, 
there had been no lack of intelligence as to 
the progress of the Black Flags. They 
had had nearly thirty-six hours’ start, but 
their boats, being heavily loaded, could not 
make the same progress as the lighter craft 
of their pursuers. 

Contrary to their usual custom, the 
Black Flags had committed no depredations 
on the route. Their force was about a 
hundred strong, and it was evidently re- 
served for some emergency, and they had 
passed up the stream, only communicating 
occasionally with the shore to procure pro- 
visions. Now they were only a few hours 
ahead, and it was necessary for Walter and 
his friends to settle preliminaries of action 
against the moment they should come in 
sight of the foe. 

Here they were met by an unexpected 
difficulty. The boatmen refused to proceed 
farther. They had never ascended higher 
than this. The gorge above had an evil 
name—it was the abode of spirits, hostile 





to boatmen and their affairs. Threatened 
with all kinds of penalties, they remained 
immoveable ; the men would not budge an 
iuch. In this emergency only high-handed 
proceedings were of any avail. The men 
were seized, hauled ashore, and left there, 
with enough ,rice to keep them, and the 
price of their boat tied up in a corner of 
the garments of one of them, The 
Annamites in Masgrave’s pay were not 
good at boating, and Walter, who had now 
fairly recovered his strength, with the 
Dostor, who was more full of pluck than 
skill, and Deschamps, who attempted the 
most hazardous feats with infantine gaiety 
of heart—these took their turn at the pole. 
But the violence of the stream increased, 
and it soon became impossible to make 
head against it. They had now entered a 
deep and solemn gorge, where the sun’s 
rays were entirely cut off by the height of 
the cliffs; the river rushed through like 
an arrow. Secured by a rope to a project- 
ing rock, the boat danced and quivered in 
the stream, No human arms could drive 
a boat against such a stream. Had the 
Black Flags ascanded it, and how ? 

That they had ascended the river was 
soon evident. Fluttering on the branch of 
a shrub just within reach hung something 
that at first sight appeared like a streamer, 
or flag. Hauled in, it was examined by 
both the Doctor and the Parisian. The 
former pronounced it to be a prayer-cloth, 
such as is used among some of the native 
Buddhists, embroidered with the sacred 
sentence, “Oma padmeoum.” The Parisian 
opined that it was one of those short and 
scanty petticoats with which the belles of 
the country were content to appear. 
Walter recognised the affair at a glance. 
It was the woollen comforter that Goody 
Budgeon had worked for her scapegrace son. 

Careful examination of this precious 
piece of evidence ensued, in the hope that 
it might conceal in its reticulations some 
scrap of paper or written word. There 
was nothing of that kind; but wound in 
and out was a white cotton thread, at the 
end of which a needle was lightly stuck in 
the wool. Yet this in its way told a story. 
The needle was bright and clean, as if it 
had just come out of some lady’s case. 
Had it been there many hours it would 
have rusted with the damp, and drip, and 
spray that were constantly there. It was 
a needle witha gilt eye, too, such as Edith 
always used. And to Walter it spoke as 
plainly as so many words: “ Follow me, 
help me.” 
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But how to follow ? Was there a portage 
across to some point above the rapids ? 
No; the banks on either hand were quite 
inaccessible, Then, how had the pirates 
passed up? Walter had stretched himself 
in the bow of the boat, gazing earnestly 
up the gorge, peering into its dark recesses 
and striving to read the secret of its pene- 
trability. The old huntsman’s plan of 
attaching ropes to the rocks was evidently 
impossible, 

As his eyes became accustomed to the 
gloom, to the soft sheen of the oily waters 
—here smooth as glass and there twisted 
into a thousand eddies—he caught sight, 
close against the rocky wall, of alittle white 
object perpetually appearing and disap- 
pearing. Sometimes it rested in sight for 
several seconds, and again the current, 
driving in, would carry it out of sight for 
five minutes at a time ; but it would rise 
bravely in the end. Was it a fishing 


float? No, it was a reel of cotton. Walter 
called to Sister Ursula : 

“Mother,” he said—it was the title he 
always addressed her by, and which she 
never heard without a faint flush of 
pleasure—pointing out the little floating 
object—‘‘ what do you make of that?” 


Sister Ursula looked and pondered. 

“That is some woman’s device,” she 
said at last. ‘The bobbin is anchored to 
something in the stream; but how to 
discover to what? A touch would break 
our clue and leave us planted “ 

Then she spoke a word to one of 
the Annamites, who carefully scratinised 
the phenomenon, measured with his eye 
the force of the current, the direction of 
the eddy. Then, without another word, 
divesting himself of his modicum of cloth- 
ing, the man plunged from the bow of the 
boat and was lost to sight. He came to 
the surface, hanging on to the stem of the 
boat breathless, but with a look of triumph 
on his face. He clambered in, took the 
end of the long thin tow-line in his mouth, 
and headed once more from the bows. 
Again he rose, crawled into the boat, and 
began to prepare his favourite “ quid,” a 
leaf of the betel, wrapped about some 
scrapings of areca nut mixed with lime. 

Sister Ursula rewarded the man with a 
bright, significant smile. 


“He has done his part of the work i 


now haul away at the rope, Walter.” 
Something came up with the rope, 

heavier and heavier each moment as it ap- 

proached the surface. It was a chain, 


strong, yet light and finely wrought ; 





| Ursula. 


ancient, evidently, and of bronze or some 
similar alloy. Anyhow, the use of it was 
plain. The bight of it brought on board 
proved to be part of an endless chain 
anchored to some point higher up the 
stream. Hauling away at the chain, while 
the Annamites chewed the betel and looked 
approvingly on, the four Europeans worked 
hard for some hours, the boat making 
slow but sensible progress, till it reached 
the narrowest part of the gorge. Then 
they found they had reached the limit of 
the chain, which was fastened deep down 
among the rushing waters. Looking up, 
they saw that the cliffs were split in a 
narrow chasm, from the bottom of which 
a stream spouted forth in a cascade some 
ten or a dozen feet in height. 

So far, the old hunter’s account had 
been verified, and this must be the chasm 
he mentioned as opening the way to the 
Rock Pagoda. And on the face of the 
rock there were evident traces of persons 
having landed there not long before. 

Again Sister Ursula ealled upon her 
trusty Annamite, pointing out the face of 
the rock and certain notches which were 
evident thereon. The man comprehended, 
and signing to the others to back the boat 
against the rock, he sprang upon a pro- 
jecting fragment, and, with the agility of a 
monkey, climbed from point to point till he 
reached the floor of the chasm. Then he 
gave a joyous cry. He had discovered a 
rope of cord fastened above, at one end of 
which was a kind of cradle woven of 
basket-work. This he let down, and the 
adventurers climbed up one by one, send- 
ing up arms, ammunition, and portable 
stores, Sister Ursula was drawn up in 
the basket. Hardly had the last of the 
party reached the landing-place when the 
boat parted from its moorings, worn 
asunder no doubt by friction sgainst the 
rocks, and was soon whirled out of sight. 
The pirates had probably sunk their canoes, 
for that they had landed there did not 
now admit of doubt. The relics of a feast 
were scattered all about, and further on, 
where the chasm widened out, one of the 
natives picked up an envelope, which he 
handed with much reverence to Sister 
It was simply addressed, ‘ Miss 
Wyvill, Castle Horton,” but it proved to 
everybody’s satisfaction that the right trail 
had been hit upon. 

The chasm widened as they advanced, 
its floor rising steeply to a considerable 
elevation, But there was a well-defined 


| path all along, and once on terra firma the 
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Annamites took up their burdens cheer- 
fully and led the way almost at a run, 
sometimes singing and sometimes ut:ering 


} short, sharp cries to frighten away the evil 


spirits. After some miles of walking and 
climbing, the gully opened upon a steep 
hillside. The sun was setting, and cast a 
rosy glow upon a wild romantic country, 
rude hills in crumbled masses, dark pine 
forests, ravines, andwater-courses. Batasfar 
as the eye could see there was no trace of 
human habitation, no cheerful smoke rose 


} from the valleys, no roof-ridges broke the 


desolate sweep of the hills. All was 
silence, except that as the sun went down 
and the night breezes whistled over stock 
and stone, there arose the low, melancholy 
howl of innumerable wild animals that 
roaring seek their prey by night, 

Then a low cry burst from all the party, 
for stencilled against the deep sunset 
glow, was the dark outline of a mighty 
pinnacle. Whether of human hands, or 
chiselled by the great forces of Nature, 
who could say? But there it rose, 


carved into topes and terraces, with a 
golden sheen upon its highest summit. 
And half-way down, projecting darkly 
against the sky, stood the figure of a 


mighty dragon. The cry that rose was 
simultaneous: ‘It is the Rock Pagoda!” 


CHAPTER XII, DRIVEN TO BAY, 


As soon as the light had vanished from 
the sky, and the peak of the Rock Pagoda 
had disappeared in the darkness, a veil 
of mist, that had obscured the opposite 
horizon, rolled gently away, and disclosed 
the thin, thread-like crescent of the mooa, 
that was seen poised upon one of the highest 
mountain peaks. It was the new moon, 
the advent of which was to witness the 
forced nuptials of Saliman and his 


{ captive, 


At the sight a startling disturbance 
arose from the valley beneath; gongs 
were beaten, firearms discharged, and 
shouts aud cries arose upon the evening 
air, 
The disturbance was startling but op- 


# portune, as but for that the little handful 


of adventurers would have descended into 
the very jaws of their enemies—for the 


1 Black Flags were evidently encamped 


beneath in full force. Presently the glow 
of fires could be discerned among the 
rocks, and then the glare of a great 
circle of fires, within the line of which 
could be seen the braves all mustering in 





full swarm. Something more important 
than common engaged them, and they 
appeared to be holding a kind of general 
council, the summons to which was the 
clashing of arms, with the loud beating of 
gongs. So intent was every member of 
the band upon what was going on, that, by 
taking advantage of the ground, Walter 
and his friends were able to creep up 
within earshot of the assemblage; and it 
seemed even as if they might have joined 
the throng without exciting observation, 
for every ruffianly eye was fixed upon the 
leaders of the band. Fochin stood in the 
centre of the assemblage, and harangued 
the crowd ; and what he said was received 
with rapturous enthusiasm. The braves 
rattled their shields, and clashed their 
swords, and shouted hoarse approval when- 
ever Fochin spoke. Suliman was listened 
to in dead silence, or with low murmurs 
of disapproval. 

Sister Ursula understood their ianguage 
sufficiently to gather the purport of the 
debate. 

“They are discussing the fate of the 
prisoners. There was an ancient custom 
to sacrifice a victim, a virgin, to the great 
dragon of the Pagoda Rock. An astrologer 
has pronounced that they can meet with 
no success—it seems that they are in search 
of some treasure of enormous value—unless 
such a victim is sacrificed b:fore their great 
god Dagon. The other claims the girl as 
his prize, but the others will not have it, 
and claim the sacrifice. Oh, my children! 
let us pray for the poor prisoners!” and 
she sank down on her knees, and her lips 
moved fervently in prayer. But Walter 
had already marked the position of the 
prisoners, who were placed just outside 
the great circle of fire, guarded by three or 
four villainous-looking fellows, who paid 
more attention to the discussion going on 
than to the security of their charge. The 
glare of the fires which brightly illuminated 
all within the circle, rendered all beyond 
dark and uncertain, Walter had crept 
close to the prisoners; he saw the two 
women locked in each other’s arms, as they 
watched, in terrified suspense, the strange 
scene, Dr. Verron was close behind him ; 
and the two others were a few yards 
behind, waiting, with fingers on the triggers 
of their rifles, the signal to begin. Bat 
the group of prisoners and guards was too 
much intermingled to allow of any certain 
aim. Then Walter stumbled upon a 
reclining figure. Walter clutched the 
man by the throat, and would hive driven 
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his knife into him, but saw just in time 
that it was Tom. 

“Castle Horton,” whispered Walter, 
releasing his grasp. 

“God bless you,” murmured Tom. “I 
told them you would come.” 

Just at this moment there was a tre- 
mendous outburst of enthusiasm within 
the circle, and two of the guards dashed 
into it to rattle their shields and wave 
their swords with the rest, This left only 
two on the ground. 

‘Tom, take the nearest,” said Walter ; 
and at the word he himself rushed at the 
other one, who was staring in the direction 
of the tumult. Before he could utter a 
cry, he fell under Walter’s desperate blow, 
and lay senseless on the ground. 

Tom was not so fortunate ; his man had 
seen his rush, and received him with a 
desperate sword-cut that stretched him out 
lifeless, But next moment a ball from the 
Doctor’s rifle crashed through the pirate’s 
skull. The other two discharged their 


tifles into the thick of the band. 

‘‘ Edith, I am here,” cried Walter ; and 
he bore the half-fainting girl out of the 
press, while the Doctor took Mrs. Wyvill 
under his wing; and before the Black 


Flags had recovered from the confusion of 
the sudden attack, the whole party had 
vanished into the gloom. 

For a time they pressed on at random, 
seeking only to place the greatest distance 
possible between themselves and that bale- 
ful cirele of fire. The enemy in the mean- 
time, thinking themselves attacked in 
force, dispersed among the rocks, and kept 
up an irregular fire in the direction of the 
imaginary foe, some of the bullets whistling 
past the heads of the fugitives in unpleasant 
proximity. But they hurried on over the 
rough, uneven ground, sometimes stumbling 
into a water-course, or narrowly escaping 
a fall from a precipitous rock, now hearing 
the growl of a wild beast, or seeing a pair 
of fiery eyes glow out of the darkness, till 
the sound of the enemy’s shots, and the 
glare of his fires, grew fainter in the dis- 
tance. The Annamites had vanished in 
the gloom, and probably knew how to take 
care of themselves. 

As soon as the little party was fairly out 
of range, they halted for rest and refresh- 
ment. Of the latter there was no great store. 

« But courage!” ciied the Doctor ; “ we 
are evidently in a country full of game, 
and not badly watered. Let us shake off 
these Black Fiags, and we shall have a very 
enjoyable promenade,” 





But the Black Flags were not disposed 
to be shaken off. Having discovered the 
loss of their prisoners, and that the force 
that had attacked them was but a feeble 
one, they spread themselves over the 
ground in hot pursuit, some carrying 
torches of a certain resinous wood, and 
halloaing from one to the other, like so 
many beaters engaged in driving large 
game. The Europeans were soon warned 
away from their resting-place by the sounds 
of hot pursuit. 

Another danger presented itself. Alarmed 
by the shouts and gleaming lights, all the 
wild animals within the line of pursuit 
were driven forward, and came chargin 
upon the fugitives. A herd of elephants 
rushed past, screaming and trumpeting ; a 
rhinoceros, disturbed from his oozy bed, 
charged upon them, but swerved just in 
time to save them from being trodden 
under foot. 

But the cries of wild animals and the 
shouts of the pursuers were soon over- 
powered by the mightier voices of the 
elements. The stars, which had been shin- 
ing brightly, were suddenly obscured by 
masses of driving clouds, and the dark- 
ness became awful and profound. The 
wind arose with a mighty roar, and all 
things bowed and cowered before it. A 
deluge of rain extinguished the lights of 
the pursuers. Drenched to the skin and 
chilled to the bone, the little band of 
Europeans still pursued their flight. 

At last an enormous rock, looming sud- 
denly before them, seemed to promise 
some kind of shelter from the storm, and 
under its lee they all crept, and, as it 
jutted out far over their heads, they found 
the ground beneath quite dry, and the 
temperature, by contrast, even warm. And 
here they determined to rest till the first 
tinge of dawn should reveal to them their 
actual position. 


CHAPTER XIII. THE ROCKY EYRIE. 


THE hurricane had passed away, and 
the sun rose hot and ruddy over the hills, 
and the first of his beams lit up the gilded 
pinnacles of the Rock Pagoda, and fired 
the glowing carbuncles that formed the eyes 
of the great dragon. It was under the 
shelter of this rock that the fugitives had 
unwittingly taken refuge, and round about, 
within a radius of a few hundred yards, 
the Black Flags were lying crouched. As 
the rays of the sun glittered upon the 
flying dragon, these sprang to their feet 
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and saluted their idol with clashing of 
swords and beating of war gongs. 

They had not yet discovered their prey, 
who, crouched among a litter of dried 
reeds and long grass, awaited their fate, 
determined, the men of the party, to sell 
their lives as dearly as possible. Sister 
Ursula was on her knees in prayer ; Edith 
and her mother, wan and worn with suf- 
fering and suspense, seemed as if their 
martyrdom were already half accomplished. 
The men were looking to their rifles, care- 
fully drying and oiling locks and springs, 
and picking out cartridges which were 
beyond suspicion of damp. 

The Black Flags were evidently intent 
on cooking their morning rice. Some 
were collecting brushwood and building 
fires, while others, on the scout, ascended 
to the summit of the hill and scanned the 
surrounding country in all directions, The 
Rock Pagoda was as inaccessible to them 
as to their enemies. Rising from a narrow 
base, the rock bulged out all round, some- 
thing in the shape of a flask, and it was 
clearly impossible to scale it, except with 
some elaborate apparatus of ladders, tools, 
and iron cramps. Tie Black Flags, any- 


how, did not turn their thoughts that way. 


They were searching for materials for fires, 
and naturally, they were drawn to the lee 
side of the rock, where there was a greater 
accumulation of brushwood and dried reeds. 
Every moment those concealed behind the 
mass expected to be discovered. 

But time passed, and still they were un- 
detected. Then a young man, hauling at 
some fuel, caught sight of Sister Ursula’s 
white wimple, and his eyes glowed at the 
sight. The young lieutenant caught the 
gleam of intelligence in the man’s eyes, 
and drew trigger upon him. He fell with- 
out a groan. 

But the report of the rifle echoing among 
the hills, and scaring here and there a 
peacock to rise with a mighty whirr, caused 
all the Black Fiags to disappear as if by 
magic. They had taken to cover, and 
would be heard of presently. The ground 
was not unfavourable for defence, for the 
rock was poised at the extreme and highest 
point of a long ridge, and there was little 
cover all round. It might certainly be 
carried with a rush; but at a cost of life 
which the Black Flags were anxious to 
avoid. They kept up a desultory fire, 
their bullets flattening against the rock 
overhead, scattering splashes of lead over 
the little party beneath. An attempt was 
made by crawling through the graes to 





approach within striking distance ; but 
there was a belt of naked rock to be 
crossed, and, under the deadly fire of four 
good rifles, none could cross that and live. 
After this came a lull, and no more shots 
were fired. 

But presently a loud shout of exulta- 
tion rose from the Black Flags, and a cry 
of dismay was forced from the lips of 
the others. The man first shot had 
seemed to lie motionless and dead. But 
he was only badly wounded, and crawling, 
inch by inch, he had reached the mass 
of dried flags and reeds, and kindling 
a light from his flint and steel, had set 
the whole in a blaze. The flames rose 
with a great roar, and spread with such 
rapidity that in a few minutes it would 
form a funeral pyre for the whole 
party. 

The hest had become intense, unbear- 
able, as a great sheet of flame enclosed the 
lair of the unhappy fugitives. 

“Ts it agony to die by fire?” said 
the Doctor quietly to Walter. “ None 
has ever returned to tell us. Well, we 
shall soon know.” 

At that moment an apparition came 
among them, a little old man, with scanty 
white hair, his face like an old picture, 
scarred with myriads of minute cracks 
rather than wrinkles. He pointed to a 
natrow opening behind them, which had 
not been there an instant before, and 
impatiently signed to them all to enter. 
It was a squeezs even for the slenderest 
of the party. But at last all got through. 
By the glare of the fire was revealed a 
small domed chamber, from the apex of 
which opened a narrow shaft like a 
chimney. The old man closed the aper- 
ture with a fragment of rock that fitted 
it exactly, working upon a huge bronze 
staple. Then he pointed to a long 
ladder of bamboo, the upper end of 
which was lost in the darkness of the 
shaft. The heat was intense, and the 
way narrow and perilous; but one by 
one the whole party disappeared in the 
heart of the rock. Happily the narrow 
shaft was but short, and opened into 
a wider chamber, which communicated 
by a narrow loophole with the open 
air, so that they could hear the roar of 
flames below and the exulting cries of 
the Biack Flags. The bonze, for such 
the old man seemed to be, was the last 
to ascend, and drew the ladder after him 
and placed it in an aperture wider and 
more airy than the shaft, that conducted 
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to another chamber atill higher. And 
so they mounted stage by stage, in semi- 
darkness, till at last they came out into 
the blinding light of day, on a platform 
high above the highest brow of the 
surrounding hills. On this platform 
stood that monstrous figure of a dragon, 
which had startled them at the firat 
sight of it against the sky. They now 
saw that it was carved out of the solid 
rock, as was also the Buddhist temple 
of which it guarded the portals. 


CHAPTER XIV. A DESERTED CITY. 


SAFE in this rocky eyrie, the adven- 
turers cautiously watched the departare 
of the Black Flags, who went off shouting 
triumphant war songs, having seen, as 
they thought, their foes eaten up by fire. 
They had cffered up a glorious sacrifice to 
the dragon, and no longer doubted of the 
success of their enterprise. The new 


friends began to discuss their future 
course. To return the way they came was 
impossible. Could they have discovered 
the glen by which they entered this 
region, they had no means of supplying 


the loss of their boat. On the other hand, 
the frontier of Burma lay before them, 
though still distant many days’ journey. 
The fatigue of such a transit for their 
female companions would be very great, 
The old bonze, when appealed to by Sister 
Ursula, suggested another way. At a 
day’s journey over the hill would be found 
a lake, to which wood-cutters from Burma 
came to cut timber at certain seasons of 
the year; then they made rafts of the 
timber, and floated them through the lake 
and down the river that issued from it. 
The rafts would speed merrily enough 
down the river till they came to a spot 
where the river fell over a cliff in a grand 
cascade. Then the rafts were broken up, 
and the trees sent down the rapids and 
re-united lower down. The travellers 
would probably find enough timber lying 
about the bend of the lake to form a raft 
for the whole party. And when they came 
to the cascade, half a day’s journey through 
the woods would bring them to a deserted 
city, uninhabited for many centuries. But 
within the last ten years a certain anchorite 
had taken up his abode there, a man of 
whom strange stories were related, how he 
had found vast treasures, and was richerthan 
any king oremperor. And this man spoke 
the tongue of the strangers, and it was 
said that he had a wonderful canoe that 





moved without oars or sails. And, fol- 
lowing the river below the cascade, it 
would bring them to the Irawadi and the 
country that English lords now ruled over. 

The old bonze would accept nothing but 
thanks at the hands of the strangers for 
the great service he had done them. The 
party set forth full of hope and confidence, 
passing through a splendid country for 
game, and feasting royally on venison and 
roasted peacock Before the end of the 
first day they were joined by the Anna. 
mites, rejoicing in the possession of the 
heads of three of the Black Flags. They 
reported, too, that they had found the 
body of a white man and buried it under 
a heap of stones; and Edith shed some 
natural tears over the fate of poor Tom, 
who had thus found a grave in the wilder- 
ness, 

Everything proved to be as the old 
bonze had said. 

They found the lake and timber. The 
Annamites skilfully constructed a raft, 
and they floated down the lake and the 
river, hunting by the way, and enjoying 
the magnificent scenery through which 
they passed. They reached the cascades, 
and found a path through the woods 
that led to the deserted city. 

There were palaces adorned with 
carving and gilding, ruined walls covered 
with arabesques and fanciful figures of 
animals, with psgodas and temples, 
courts and public buildings, almost lost 
to sight in rich tropical vegetation, and 
yet still glittering in gold and colours, 
but little the worse for five centuries of 
abandonment. But the Black Flags had 
left traces of their visit. They had set 
fice to anything that would burn, and 
among the charred timber, of what had 
once been a gay little pagoda, Walter 
found traces of the anchorite, who had 
there taken up his abode. A little 
library of books lay scattered on the 
ground, half burnt, with manuscripts 
written on the leaves of the talaput palm, 
and scrolls bearing strange characters, 
replete, no doubt, with Buddhistic lore. 
Bat some of the books were English, 
with coloured plates, illustrative of 
natural history, and opening one of them 
Walter found on the title-page the name 
of ‘George Horton, Castle Horton.” 


CHAPTER XV. THE RUBY MINES, 


IF there had been any doubt that George 
Horton was the recluse who had dwelt in 
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] the deserted city, it would have been set 


at rest by a discovery made in the burnt 
pagoda. This was the charred remains of 
a russia-leather case, which had preserved 
its contents, a small manuscript volume, 
from total destruction. In this volume 
the writer had occasionally jotted down 
impressions of travel and experience. 
Turning back some for years, Sister Uc- 
sula, who sighed remorsefally over certain 
passages, camo at last upon an entry 
which seemed to throw some light upon 
Saliman’s evident koowledge of the re- 
clause’s existence, and to suggest a motive 
for carrying him off. This passage is too 
long to insert here, and will be found in 
subsequent pages.” A subsequent entry 
seemed to show that Horton had actually 
himself made the long and toilsome journey 
to Saigon, the direct route to which had 
long been a secret known only to the 
Buddhist priests of Burma, but which 
had been imparted to him under the seal 
of secrecy. His chief motive seemed to 
have been to see once more tha face of his 
old love—now Sister Ursula. In returning 
he was probably tracked by one of the 
emissaries of the Black Flags, who was thus 
enabled to guide the expedition of his 
brethren. Till withina recent date George 
Horton had written lacidly enough. Taen 
the solitary life to which he had doomed 
himself evidently began to tell upon a 
once fine but over-sensitive nature. He 
wrote of visions and visitants from the 
other worlds, and at last his notes became 
altogether unintelligible. 

As for poor Musgrave, he was over- 
whelmed for the moment with bitter re- 
pining at the fortune which had led him 
thus marvellously over mountain and flood, 
to the very spot where he should have 
found tha man he had vowed to search for 
over all the world; and had deserted him 
at the lass moment. Oat of the cruel 
hands into which he had fallen, George 
Horton would never come alive. He 
was sorry for the hapless maniac, but 
even more sorry for himself—and E lith. 
With only the certainty of Horton’s death 
to take home, he would land in England a 
pauper, to see those he loved driven from 
their home, and with the knowledge that 
he should never meet hor again who was 
dearest of all 

From this moment Walter began to fizz. 
He lost his interest in the expedition, and 
seemsd not to care whether or not thay 


See ‘* The Geni of the Mine,” page 37. 





ever found their way to civilised lands. 
Sister Ursula saw his depressed condition, 
and sought the cause. ‘Have you quarrelled 
with your Edith?” she asked, with slight 
malice, for it was not in feminine nature to 
remain without a tinge of jealousy at 
Walter’s devotion to that young woman. 
Walter rejoined with some asperity, but 
was presently softened down and induced 
to reveal his troubles, 

Sister Ursula was a good deal surprised. 
She had always imagined that John 
Musgrave was a rich man, and that he had 
purchased Castle Horton outright, She 
had pictured Walter the heir to a handsome 
property, and entering into a safe and 
happy existence. Oa no account would 
she have disturbed such fair prospects. 
Bat now that he seemed in danger of 
poverty, and was overcome by dejection, 
should she speak? No, not yet. She 
might only harm him by her revelations. 
And she fell to words of comfort and 
encouragement. As they all had been 
rescued by the hand of Providence from 
almost certain death, so might George 
Horton also be delivered safely from evil 
hands. At all events, it was worth fighting 
for. Aud the suggestion of another fight 
cheered up Walter momentarily. At least 
he had accounts to settle with Suliman, 
and might meet him rifle ia hand to end 
his villainous career. 

“ What, are we not to give these amiable 
‘Drapeaux noirs’ a wide berth?” 

“ We are to follow them still, and fight 
a decisive battle.” 

“Good!” said De. Verron. 
say, ‘Count mo ia,’” 

The others also assented with enthusi- 
astic cheers. 

The course of the river below the Falls 
was through a comparatively well-populate1 
country. There wa; no difficulty in hiring 
canoes, even a3 far as the Raby Mines ; 
for the mines, althouzh not actually on the 
river, might be reached within a day’s 
journey therefrom. Yet there were rapids 
and falls in the way, and there were fight- 
ing tribes as wall as peaceful ones to be 
encountered. But their rapid passage 
down the river attracted little attention. 
They sometimes heard of the Black Flags 
as having passed some days before, but 
these had avoided any cause of offencs to 
the dwellers by the river, and had passed 
on unmolested, 

The journey lasted so long, that the 
travellers lost count of days, when one 
evening the boatmen drew up in a little 
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creek, and, pointing to a range of pleasing 
wooded hills, intimated that among those 
hills were the famous Ruby Mines. 

Nothing could be more quiet and peace- 
fal than the scene. Woods feathered down 
to the water’s edge; but here and there 
appeared a fertile little clearing, where 
rose some humble, thatched roof, sur- 
rounded by fruit-trees in full bearing, 
where hung the jack, the mango, the 
orange or banana, in different shades and 
degrees of ripeness or rawness. 

Cheerful and polite, the owner stood in 
his porch, enveloped in clouds of tobacco- 
smoke, an incense contributed not only by 
himself, but by his wife also, and his 
children, down to the very smallest infant. 

Close by one of these friendly Burmans, 
the whole party encamped under the 
shelter of some spreading pine-trees. The 
Annamites, who had all followed the 
fortunes of Musgrave and his party, soon 
raised some comfortable sheds, thatched 
with palm-leaves, and here the ladies took 
up their abode. The canoes were moored 
close by, in cage of a retreat ; the four men 
established themselves on convenient 


points of observation; while the Anna- 


mites scouted in search of intelligence in 
all directions. But no tidings could be 
gained of the Black Flags. They had 
vanished as completely as if they had sunk 
into the earth. 

Searching among the hills, our friends 
made acquaintance with the miners for 
precious stones. They found their gal- 
leries and shafts everywhere. Abandoned 
pits, covered with vegetation, were a 
danger to explorers. Or they might 
stumble over conduits of bamboo, which 
led the water of springs and reservoirs 
to the various cuttings. The miners 
dwelt in stockaded villages, and seemed 
fairly prosperous and contented, although 
they complained of the exactions of 
Dacoits on the one hand and of the 
Government on the other. 

One day an old Brahman came to the 
camp for alms, in return for which he 
told a curious story. Many hundred 
years ago, he said, there dwelt a great 
king in a city incredibly rich and mag- 
nificent. Burma and Siam were tributary 
to this great monarch, and gold, precious 
stones, and ivory were collected from 
all parts and stored in the Royal treasury. 
Then the Mongols descended upon the 
land, cruel Tartar hordes, who slaughtered 
the inhabitants of the country, and turned 
a fertile and lovely region into a desert. 





The great king fled before them, loading 
many boats with his treasure, and de- 
ecended the river till he reached the 


land of rubies. Then he concealed him- | 


self and his treasures in a cave, stealing 
out at night to beg his food from the 
villagers. One of these betrayed him 
to the Mongols, who seized him and 
tortured him in every conceivable way 


to make him discover his secret. But 


he would not confess, and died under 
the torture, and his treasure still lies 
hidden there, and his spirit haunts the 
ravines and thickets, hunted by demons 
in the shape of Tartar warriors. The 
Brahman solemnly averred that he had 
been a witness to this chase not many 
nights ago; that he had seen the spirit 
of the great king rushing from point to 
point, pursued by furies in the shape of 
Mongols, whose barbaric cries he had 
distinctly heard. When questioned as 
to the exact locality where he had seen this 
strange sight, he pointed to a distant 
ridge, but begged his friends not to ap- 
proach the place, as it was held accursed, 
and avoided by everybody. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE RED-COATS IN BURMA, 


THE Brahman’s story had impressed his 
hearers strongly with the notion that pos- 
sibly the man might have seen a real 
occurrence, and that the spectre and pur- 
suing demons were no other than the 
Black Flags and their captive. And Walter 
with two companions started at daybreak 
next morning to explore the distant ridge. 
When they reached the scene, its re- 
semblance to that described in George 
Horton’s manuscript was at once evident. 
They climbed to the brow of the cliff; 
they could identify the broken ledge that 
formed the mouth of the cavern, if cavern 
there were. And, in strange confirmation 
of their surmise, behold, there rose from 
that very spot a thin column of smoke. 

Intently watching the spot from the 


shelter of a friendly thorn-bush, presently | 


they saw a bullet-head protrude, and a 
figure, which cautiously crawled out upon 
the rocky ledge and surveyed the country 
in all directions. The figure was Fochin, 


and there was no longer any doubt as } 


to where the marauders were concealed. 
Fochin disappeared within the cavern, 
and the three friends above held consul- 
tation in dumb-show as to what was next 
to be done. 
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But when the problem seemed at its 
knottiest point there came a sudden solu- 
tion. Far away down the valley could be 
heard the faint echo of a bugle call. And 
then upon a distant point appeared a figure 
in grey, holding a blue-and-white flag, 
which he waved and dipped and dipped 
and waved continuously. Yes, here were 
our red-coats—figuratively red-coats, for 
they wore the grey khaki uniforms of the 
Indian forces—and the man with the flag 
was & signalman in advance. 

Evidently the signaller had caught sight 
of the figures of our friends on the cliff, 
and was communicating the intelligence to 
the main body. Walter, as an old Volun- 
teer, had passed in signalling, and could 
read the messages as in a book. The 
troops were, no doubt, searching for Dacoits. 

Walter seized the situation at once, and 
tying a handkerchief to the barrel of his 
rifle, in a few moments he attracted the 
attention of the signaller, and waved the 
signal : 

“Friends, Dacoits in cave beneath.” 

Back came an interrogative : 

“Corps? Strength?” 


Walter replied with equal brevity : 


“Volunteers. Three.” 

This was evidently puzzling. But pre- 
sently came the curt request : 

“ Place mark for fire and retire.” 

Walter comprehended, and tied a white 
handkerchief to a shrub growing from the 
cliff. Then he and his companions threw 
themselves on the ground and waited 
events. The soldiers were working in- 
visibly through the cover. Everything 
was quiet in the cavern. 

As they watched, a puff of white smoke 
shot out from among the bushes opposite. 
A shell whistled through the air, and the 
roar of a gun echoed from rock to rock 
and went booming down the valley. The 
shel] planged right into the mouth of the 
cave and exploded, breaking off fragments 
of rock, which fell crashing down into the 
ravine below. But other effects were more 
startling. Asa nest of wasps, a swarm of 
marauders issued from a lower entrance to 
the cavern, and dashed down the sloping 
sides of the cliff into the ravine, where 
they were sheltered from the fire of the 
troops by rocks and brushwood. Here it 
was evident that they intended to work 
their way towards the bend of the valley, 
where a thickly-wooded dingle led to the 
summit of the cliffs. If they reached the 
cliffs they might pour down a destructive 
fire on the soldiers on the other side of the 





ravine, and could only be reached by a long 
detour bristling with danger for the at‘ack- 
ing party. Realising this, Walter aud his 
friends started at a run for the gully. 
If they reached the head of it before the 
Black Flags, it would prove a new Ther- 
mopyle-—three men could hold it against 
a hundred, Ifthe Black Flags reached its 
summit first, then there would be short 
shrift for the three friends. 

Happily our friends won the race, and, 
reaching the head of the gorge, took 
shelter behind some detached rocks and 
awaited the result. Shouts could bo heard 
from the dingle below, deer and hares came 
galloping past, then, breaking out of the 
jungle, came one of the ferocious-looking 
Black Flags. A rifle flashed out, the man 
fell in his tracks ; another came forth and 
shared his fate. Then there was a pause, 
during which there could be heard a con- 
tinuous firing from the other side of the 
big ravine. After that the sound of a war 
gong down below, and sharp, quick cries 
as the whole band hurried backwards down 
the dingle. The Black Flags were headed 
back, and had doubtless decided for a 
direct attack upon the ridge. 

Yet the marauders remained quiet for 
some time, hidden in the rocky bed of the 
ravine, drawing a rifle shot now and then 
from the heights as some vapouring brave 
revealed himself for a moment. In the 
meantime, the commander of the Queen’s 
troops made his arrangements for com- 
pletely surrounding the enemy. To do 
this he weakened his line rather too much, 
and the watchful eye of the leader of the 
Black Flags having noticed the weak 
point, a sudden rush was made up that 
side of the ravine, and the Black Fiags 
were soon to be seen climbing hand-over- 
hand up the steep slope, regardless of the 
scattered fire that was opened upon them, 
But just then the mountain gun opened 
fire, and its scattering discharge checked 
the fury of the attack. And then the 
leader of the Black Flags sprang to the 
front—a manin the silk dress of a mandarin, 
who rallied his men and led them on. He 
seemed to lead a charmed life, but at last 
a bullet brought him down, and then the 
others wavered, and fell back. And now 
the fire of the red-coats burst into a con- 
tinuous roar, as supports came hurrying up 
and swept the sides of the ravine with a 
searching fire, and soon a few scattered 
figures flying from rock to rock were all 
that remained of the brave but ferocious 
band, 
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CHAPTER XVII, A LAST FAREWELL 


WHEN the fight was over, Dr. Verron, 
escorting Sister Ursula and Edith, ap- 
peared upon the scene, driving in one of 
the bullock-carts of the country, the creak- 
ing of whore wheels could be heard for 
miles distant. They had heard heavy 
firing at an early hour, and, unable to 
endure their anxiety, they had started in 
the direction of the sounds. Dr. Verron 
at once offered his services in attending to 
the wounded, an offer gratefully accepted 
by the overtaxed regimental surgeon. A 
hospital-tent was quickly raised under the 
shadow of some spreading cotton-trees, and 
here the wounded were brought. 

The casualties on the British side were 
not numerous, but among them Sir Henry 
Horton, the General commanding the dig- 
trict, who had accompanied the expedition, 
had been cut down by a fugitive when the 
combat had actually ceased. The wound 
was a mortal one, and Sir Henry knew it. 
He begged the Doctors to attend to the 
men, whose sufferings might be alleviated 
by their care. He only craved for pen and 


ink, that he might write a short statement 


before he died. 

Sir Henry wrote as follows: “In the 
full knowledge of my approaching end, I 
desire to do justice to those whom I have 
injured, and to ask their forgiveness. I 
acknowledge that I was lawfully married 
to Eulalie Marceau, since known, I believe, 
as Sister Ursula; and that her son— 
adopted and nurtured from his birth by 
his aunt—Musgrave, is my lawful son and 
heir. I will to her, or to him, if she be 
dead, anything I leave behind me after 
paying lawful debts. And if my brother 
George be alive, I beg his forgiveness for 
the wrong I did him. And I declare that, 
though I went through some form of 
marriage with a Burmese girl some years 
before my marriage, yet that I have 
evidence that this girl died in child-birth 
within a year, and her infant did not sur- 
vive. The girl’s sister, taking advantage 
of this, for purposes of her own, afterwards 
persuaded me that it was she who had 
borne me a child, and that the boy Suliman 
was my son. It was this Suliman who cut 
me down ; but should he be captured, I 
beg that, under all the circumstances, he 
may be pardoned.” 

When he had written this, he asked 
some one to read it over to him. It was 
Sister Ursula who was in attendance upon 
him ; she who wiped the dew of perspira- 





tion from his brow, and who administered 
the anodynes, which were intended to 
soothe the pain of his wounds. And she 
read the paper over to him in a breaking 
voice, and he called in the two Doctors to 
witness it. 

When that was done, and the cthers 
had withdrawn, she drew near and kissed 
him on the forehead. 

“ Henry,” she said, “I shall pray for you 
at the throne of grace, and for myself, for 
the wrong you did me was but a just re- 
tribution for my treachery to your brother. 
And for Walter’s sake, thank you.” 

“Ts the boy anywhere near?” asked 
Henry Horton, whose perceptions were 
already beginning to fail in the stupor of 
approaching death. 

Walter was at hand, and came in grave 
and wondering. 

“ Kiss us botb, my child,” said Sister 
Ursula, convulsed with tears. ‘ Kiss your 
father and mother. We meet, we three, 
only to part for ever in this world.” 

They buried Sir Henry with military 
honours near the spot where he fell; and 
when this was done, the troops prepared to 
return to their cantonments near Mandalay. 
And this was the signal for the dispersal 
of the gallant little band that had found 
its way across the Indo-Chinese peninsula, 
and had gone through some very strange 
adventures, Sister Ursula t»ok charge of 
Mrs, Wyvill and her daughter as far as 
Rangoon. Dr. Verron proposed to escort 
the Sirter even back to Saigon, and the 
young French officer had to rejoin his 
regiment by the same route. Then the 
whole party were to travel under the wing 
of the British Army till they reached the 
River Irawadi, where weekly steamers 
plied between the capital and Rangoon. 
In fact, they were now fairly in reach of 
civilisation, and the convenances mutt be 
respected ; millinery was coming in, and 
the wants of artificial life were making 
themselves felt. 

Walter and his gay companion, Des. 
champs, had determined to remain in the 
district for some time longer ; for George 
Horton had not yet been discovered, and 
Walter was determined not to return till 
his fate was known. He had not been 
found in the cavern which had once been 
occupied by the Black Flags, although 
there was evidence that they had held him 
a prisoner there; aleo that they had put 
him to torture to compel him to reveal bis 
secret hoard. For it was clear that the 
Black Flags had not found the treasure, 
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although they might have been very | 
near it. 

Before she started, Sist-r Ursu'a ex- 
plained to Walter all that had seemed so 
mysterious in their relations. Eulalie 
Marceau was the daughter of a French 
officer of the old school, proud and punc- 
tilious, but not overburdened with wealth. 
Her elder sister, on a visit to England, 
fell in love with and married John Mus- 
grave, well-to-do, and the son of one of 
those grand English farmers, who have | 
made its agriculture famous throughout | 
the world. Paying long visits to her 
sister, Eulalie found that she had won the 
aff-ctions of George, the Squire of Castle 
Horton, her brother-in-law’s great friend. 
Every maxim of that worldly prudence, 
which had been instilled into her mind, 
urged her to accept his offer, and she did 
so, With a conventional respect for his 
high character, she could not raise a spark 
of warm affection for him, ‘That would 
come,” said her sicter, In effect, it did 
come, but for the wrong man. Henry 
Horton, in his youth, was charming; he 
had the halo of romance about him, for | 
he had come to his brother’s house for a 
long spell of leave, to recover from wounds 
received in his country’s service. In fine, | 
she loved him from the first; and he, 
captivated by the novelty and piquancy of 
her personal attractions, seemed to reci- 
procate her affection most ardently. There | 
were avowals, stolen meetings, all the | 
sweet delirium of love. All _ this, 
while the hour was rapidly approaching | 
for her marriage with George. The sicua- | 
tion was intolerable, and they determined | 
on an elopement, Just then Mrs. Musgrave | 
was ordered for sea bathing to the Cornish 
coast, and her sister and Gsorge Horton 
accompanied her. Henry, who had many | 
wealthy friends, borrowed the yacht of one 
of them—she was called the “ Iris ”—and 
put into the harbour of Penzance, And 








It was cruel, and yet it was kind ! 
_I closed my father’s eyes, and then I 


brought to, it was discovered that she was 
on the rocks. We took to the boats, they 
were swamped, and Henry and I, clinging to 
some pieces of wreck, were washed ashore 
on the Irish coast and saved. Every one 
else, so we thought, was lost. 

‘ Well, we lived together for some time 
unknown to our friends in France. Bat 
for Heury the glamour seemed to have 
departed. He always was urging me to 
return to my friends. The marriage 
would be acknowledged later on, and I 
could easily explain my absence. We had 
sailed for an excursion and had been blown 
out to sea, and then the gale and the fire 
explained everything! But I would not ; 
and then we quarrelled, and he left me 
with a cruel letter that he would never 
acknowledge our marriage, and that he 
defied me to prove it. Then it was that 
my dear sister and that brave John 
Musgrave proved themselves true friends. 
They came over to me, my sister remained 
with me in all my trouble. Could I go 


| back to my father’s hearth a dishonoured 


woman ? urged my sister, and when you 
were born, my Walter, she carried you away. 
Well, 


joined a Sisterhood that devoted itself to 


| the military hospitals, for I always loved 


soldiers, and could not forget that I was a 
soldier’s daughter, and, though I was not 
permitted to bear the title, a soldier’s 
wife. 

“ But many years after there came to me 
the knowledge that the Protestant minister 
who had married me was still in existence. 
It would take too long to tell you now his 
story.* But I had then my career marked 
out, my work demanded me, my hushand 
renounced me ; and then, could I tear you 
from those noble creatures who have been 
to you a real father and mother? 

Was I wrong, Walter?” 
“No, mother, you were perfectly right !” 








he proposed to Eulalie to join him, and that | cried Walter, giviog her a hearty kiss. An 
‘they should sail to the Scilly Isles. A answer at which the poor woman rather 
young friend of his, a clergyman, was | unreasonably sighed. 

on board, and after a run of a few hours | 

he would unite them in mariiage in one | 

of the old churches on a solitary islet. | CHAPTER XVIII, ALADDIN’S CAVE. 
They sailed, the marriage was celebrated,| Warren had taken a tender farewell of 
the crew of the “Iris” being the only | Faith, of his mother, and a most cordial 
witnesses. And then they were to crosé| ong of his fature mother-inlaw. He saw 
to the Mediterranean aud enjoy a month | the carayan of creaking bullock-waggons, 
of unalloyed bliss. “But Providence | containing the ladies and their belongings, 


waited for us on the way,” said Sister “d out of sight: the soldiers had 
Ursula, solemnly. ‘‘A sudden gale prone oon pe sol ts Seti a 


upon us, and before the yacht could be! 


* See *‘ Sister Ursula’s Story,” page 42. 
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marched off in front and rear, while fifes 
and drums gave out “ The girls we leave 
behind us.” 

“ And now the question is, where to try 
next for Uncle George?” said Walter to 
young Deschamps, who had just sent off a 
tremendous portfolio of drawings under 
charge of Sister Ursula, and saw a halcyon 
time of hunting, lounging, fishing, and 
smoking in the immediate future. 

Then, as they sat in their cool little 
palm-leaf hut, discussing all kinds of ex- 
peditions, a curious figure appeared in the 
doorway. He was dressed in European 
clothes, but they were of old-fashioned cut ; 
his face was brown as mahogany, and con- 
trasted with a grizzled beard and hair that 
had turned snowy white, rather, as it 
seemed, from suffering than from age. 

“My name is George Horton,” said this 
Rip Van Winkle of a figure. ‘I have 
heard that people have been enquiring for 
me, The fact is, I have been away in the 


woods, and have been for some weeks 
beyond the reach of letters and news- 
papers.” 

And when Walter told him his name 
and condition, hailing still by the old, 
Horton shook him heartily by the hand, and 


enquired after his father and mother as if 
their meeting was the most natural thing 
in the whole world. 

Of what had recently occurred, he seemed 
to know nothing. As for the Black Flags, 
he could give their history from the date 
of the Taiping rebellion in China, He 
had heard of the deserted city, and could 
tell one all about the ancient civilisation 
of Cambodia ; but of any connection of his 
own with such scenes and legends, he had 
nothing to say. In fact, the young men 
ascertained that for any events of a number 
of years past, his memory was a perfect 
blank, 

After George Horton—for this un- 
doubtedly was he—had remained for the 
ordinary duration of a morning call, he 
jumped up and took his leave in a kind 
but formal way. 

“My lodgings are a little way up the 
glen,” he said, “and I hope you will come 
and dine with me soon.” 

The young men gazed at each other in 
perfect bewilderment. They found a little 
urchin outside, who had served as guide to 
George Horton, and from him they learnt 
that his father had found this man on the 
night after the late battle, lying senseless 
on the ground, and had taken him to his 
cottage. He was covered with bruises, 





and the marks of ropes were on wrists and 
ankles, And ina trance the man remained 
for several days, and then got up and called 
for food, and went about as if nothing had 
happened. One night they missed him, 
and he returned next day in the clothes he 
now wore. Before, he had been dressed 
like a priest. And he gave the boy’s 
father a splendid ruby to pay for his 
lodging. That was all the boy could say 
about him. 

However, George Horton proved to be 
a substantial fact; and before long he 
grew intimate with the two young men, 
accompanying them in hunting, showing 
them every point of interest in the country, 
and all the haunts of the big game. He 
would talk, too, of going back to England, 
and often spoke of John Musgrave as the 
owner of Castle Horton. But when 
Walter pressed him to make a start with 
him on some near date, he drew back. 
Walter, however, meant to have him ; and 
felt coming nearer the point when Horton, 
at his earnest invitation, came to live at 
the hut. 

The hut was divided by screens of gaily- 
coloured matting into so many separate 
chambers; and soundly enough every- 
body slept, in a general way, after a long 
day in the open air. But one night 
Walter was restless, and could not sleep. 
It was the night of the fall moon, and 
broad bands of light and shadow stretched 
across the hut; and outside, the forest 
stretched its dark mantle, broken here and 
there by some tall tree-top, or towering 
palm, George Horton was restless, too, 
it seemed, and rose and went to the door. 
Something about him seemed strange, and 
Walter rose and followed. Horton had 
already made for the forest-track, and was 
moving along at a quick, crouching walk. 
Walter followed still. The track grew 
narrower; trees arched overhead; the 
moonlight was shut out; and, in a mystic 
kind of darkness, Horton still pushed on, 
and Walter followed. After several hours’ 
hard walking, they were among cliffs and 
precipices ; and yet Horton never slackened 
speed, crossing the most dizzy heights and 
perilous tracks with perfect composure. 
At last he disappeared in the cleft of a 
rock; and Walter was just in time to 
mark the place and follow. The cleft had 
the appearance of an ordinary crevice. 
But placing his back against the rock, and 
treading with his feet against certain pro- 
jecting points on the other side, Horton 
raised himself to the level of another 
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fissure, crawled within it, and disappeared. 
Welter used the same method ; and, after 
squeczing through another narrow cleft 
came into a rough, but spacious cavern; 
at least, so he judged by the echo of the 
other’s footsteps, for here the darkness was 
intense. But there was a gleam of light, 
through an opening beyond; and, passing 
through this, Walter came upon a scene 
of subdued, but striking magnificence. 
The chamber in which he stood rose in a 
dome-like form to a considerable height, 
and every part of its surface was adorned 
with sculptured columns and elaborate 
bassi-relievi. In front rose a magnificently 


carved shrine, upon which was crouched in | 
sleepless repose the marble effizy of Buddha, | 


and in front of the shrine were heaped up, 
in careless confusion, a number of mar- 
vellous caskets in ivory and gold. All the 
riches of the earth seemed to bs here, 
scattered in heedless profusion. 

Bags of fiery opals, sapphires, amethysts, 

Jacynths, hard topaz, grass-green emeralds, 

Beauteous rubies, sparkling diamonds. 

Horton stood in an attitude of deep de- 

jection before this wondrous pile, visible 
by the subdued light of some hidden lamp 


that gleamed from above the effizy of | 


Buddha He groaned and ground his 
teeth as if under the influsnce of som: ter- 
rible torture. Then he dipped his hand 
into one of the caskets, took out two or 
three stones of moderate size, and turned 
to depart. Walter, in spite of his amazs- 
ment, had the presence of mind to dip his 
hands into the casket of rubies and dia- 
monds and fill his pockets. Then suddenly 
the light went out, and he was left in 
darkness. 
nothing, of his companion. In vain he 
he could find none. 
came over him. He felt that he was lost. 


his. He followed its guidanca. 
suddenly, he fell or slid many feet, and, 
crashing through brushwood and trees, he 
came heavily to the ground. 








He could see nothing, hear | 


Day was fairly advanced when Walter | 


came to himself close to the hut. 


Deschamps and Horton were standing | 


outside to receive him, as he reclined in a 
j peasant’s cart, with a  badly-sprained 


He would have thought it all a dream, but 
for the testimony of the precious stones. 
There they were, diamonds of the old mine, 
rubies of the richest hues of pigeon’s blood. 
Walter only wished he had taken more 
while he had the chance. 

One day when Walter, confined to the 
hut, was looking over ths stock of curio- 
sities he had collected on his way from 
Saigon, he came across a small but excel- 
lent photograph of Sister Ursula. ‘ Do 
you call that a good likeness?” he asked 
George. Horton started violently. In an 
instant everything seemed to come back to 
him. The events of the past few years, 
his hardships, his tortures, his imprison- 
ment—he remembered them all. His full 
powers of mind seemed to return to him 
with thatshock, ‘‘ Walter,” he cried, ‘‘ we 
will go home now, if you like.” 

“Well, it is about time,” said Walter, 
who was thinking of the year and a day 
and the church porch at Castle Horton, 
and the triumph which he had promised 
himself all along. ‘ Bat won’t you pay 
another visit first,” he suggested, “to the 
temple of jewels?” But the suggestion 
seemed to bring such pain and horror to 
the mind of Uncle Gaorge, that he deter- 
mined not to mention it again. And that 
night he and his frionds packed up all 
their belongings, and in a few days they 
were steaming down the Irawadi towards 
home. 


CHAPTER XIX, 
SAN FRANCISCO—HOMEWARD BOUND. 


STEAMING down the Irawadi, what 
scenes of strange, unfamiliar existence 


| meet the eye! It is the great High Street 
groped round the walls for the opening ; | 
A kind of vertigo | 


of Barma, and thronged, in its way, like 
Fleet Street. What shoals of native boats, 


| hoisting their great balloon sails or floating 
Then a cold hand was stretched out to | 
Then, | 


gently down, attached to a great spreading 
bough to gain the full force of the current ! 
What huge boats, what rafts, that carry a 
little hamlet on their capacious decks ! 
Petroleum boats float past, diffusing an 
oily glitter on the waters; great por- 


_ poises roll and gambolunder the nosesof the 


big steamers, and from the shore, yes, and 
from the river, come the sounds of a per- 
petual fair. As the great gongs roll out 


ankle, The peasant had picked him upa their thunder, you expect to hear a 
good many miles away, and had brought | sonorous “ Walk up, ladies and gentlemen,” 


him in. 
George Horton nursed the young man 


| 
| 


and the big drums and the little ones 
sound everywhere the rataplan. Hills and 


carefally, and after a while he felt no more | plains, forests and barren wastes, float past 
ill effects from his nocturnal adventure. | as in a dream, with gay pagodas on the 
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heights, and gaily-dressed people stream- 
ing towards them to gossip and make 
holiday. 

In due time our travellers reached 
Rangoon, and made an official visit 
to the handsome freestone palace, where 
dwelt the chief of the important house of 
Wyvilland Co. Uncle George knew these 
people well ; indeed, he had from time to time 
lodged considerable sums in their hands. 
They found Edith’s uncle and guardian 
an intensely cold and freezing kind of 
man, but extremely just and honourable. 
He had hoped that his niece might have 
married one of his young partners, or some 
influential young merchant of Rangoon, 
and have thus extended the credit and 
connections of the house. But, as the had 
made her choice, and as his esteemed 
friend guaranteed the future position of the 
youthful pair-—— 

“ They will have Castle Horton when 
Jobn Musgrave dies, snd in the meantime 
they will have enough from me,” said 
George Horton. 

“Nor would Edith be by any means 
portionlers,” rejoined her uncle, smiling. 
But all that could be finally settled in 
England, for—cruel blow to Walter-—the 
ladies had already sailed for that country. 
Mrs. Wyvill’s health, somewhat broken by 
the trials she had undergone, would not 
permit her to remain longer than a few 
days in the moist, tropical climate of Ran- 
goon. 

Nor would the others stay any longer 
than they could help. But Uncle George, 
once started on his travels, would not 
hear of returning direct to England, and 
taking leave of their artist friend with 
much regret, and with the gift to him of 
a beautiful selection of rubies and dia- 
monds, for the parure of the future 
Madame Deschamps, Walter and his 
uncle tock passage in the “ British India” 
coasting steamer to Singapore, through 
the glorious tropical scenery of the Straits, 
and then across to Japan. Then they 
took steamer to San Francisco, and here 
they determined to stay for a few days to 
recruit. 

About the brand-new city and lovely 
bay Walter and his uncle «mused them- 
selves for a time. And then, one evening 
when his uncle had gone to bed, it occurred 
to Walter that he had often heard of 
gambling saloons in San Francisco, and 
that he would like to compare one of them 
with the London variety. There had been 
talk of these things in the smoke-room of 





the hotel that evening, and several men- 
tioned the arrival in the gambling world 
of a punter or plurger of more than 
common hardihood and desperation. He 
had won and lost Jarge sums, but it 
was the general opinion that his course 
was well-nigh run, and that the sharks of 
’Frisco would soon have the last pickings 
of him. Walter joined a small party of 
the gilded youth of the city, and they set 
forth to one of the fashionable hells of the 
locality. There, as in London, baccarat 
ruled the scene, and had expelled the more 
national poker, euchre, or monte. 

A deal had just been finished with 
disastrous results to the bank, and the 
deposed banker, almost cleared out, with 
assumed coolness had taken his place at 
the head of the common herd of punters, 
Walter, joining the crowd at the table, at 
once caught the eyes of the unlucky 
gamester. It was Suliman. 

That he had escaped the destruction of 
his band, Walter already knew; and know- 
ing the country as he did, ke would have 
had little difficulty in getting to Rangoon, 
and so on to Frisco. Probably he was on 
his way to England, to pursue his claims 
to Castle Horton, but had become en- 
tangled in the gambling net. To denounce 
him as a pirate and murderer would be 
ridiculous in this assemblage, and would 
only rouse public sentiment in his favour. 
As little could Walter retreat from his 
position, which he felt to be full of danger. 
All the bright future that was opening for 
him seemed to fade into a gloomy mist. 
The next thing that Edith heard of her 
lover would be, “ Killed in a gambling 
row in a hell at San Francisco.” 

Suliman staked and staked, till at last it 
was evident that he had lost his last coin. 
And then be rose from his seat with a 
desperate look on his face. 

Walter had mechanically been backing 
the bavk, and had won a big pile of gold— 
perbaps a hundred and fifty pounds of 
English money. Suliman spoke to him 
across the table, and all in the room 
listened. 

* You sir, here is your cheque for five 
hundred dollars ; now you have the money, 
pay me!” And at the same time he 
placed Walter’s cheque—the one he had 
lost at the club in London—upon the green 
table, and fixed it there with the point of 
his long knife. 

There was a profound stillness in the 
rocm, as everybody expected Walter's 
answer. 
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‘The cheque was stolen, and you are 
a thief and a murderer!” 

Quick as thought flashed out Suliman’s 
revolver, and in a moment every body had 
dived under tables and chairs; and only 
the two combatants were left standing. 

Walter was unarmed, and was brought 
down by his adversary at the fourth shot, 
when Saliman placed his revolver against 
his own forehead and fired. Walter was 
taken off to the hospital. The bullet, 
happily, had been turned in its course by 
one of the patient’s ribs, and he was let off 
for a week’s detention in hospital, and a 
crushing rebuke from Uncle George. 

When Walter was sufficiently recovered, 
the two men took train over the Rocky 
Mountains to New York, and arrived at 
Liverpool without further adventures, 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE WEDDING AT CASTLE HORTON, 


THE Castle Horton bells were ringing 
gaily from the old church tower, and the 
villagers had erected a grand triumphal 
archway of evergreens and flowers across 
the road; for of the gay wedding-party 
that was expected, both bride and bride- 
groom were well-known, and highly popular. 
The excitement had been increased by the 
arrival of two dusky Aunamiter, who had 
come over—such is the irony of events— 
straight from the Paris Exhibition, where 
they had been engaged in reproducing the 
charming dwellings of their native land 
on the “Square des Invalides.” These 
were two of the men who had accompanied 
Master Walter and the young lady in their 
march across the desert. Buckle was 
there, toc, with his mate, rescued from 
death by a passing ship, and now ap- 
pointed to a new “Mandalay.” There 
had been a preliminary ceremony, which 
had much interested the village. George 
Horton had sppeared in the village porch 
while the bells were ringing a preliminary 
peal, and he had stood there fur half an 
hour by the village clock. And Walter 
had appeared there, too, and the village 
bellman. George Horton had insisted on 
this ceremony; and Walter held in his 
hand a curious carved horn of ancient 
workmanship—it was the old tenure horn 
of Castle Horton, which had been found 
during recent reparations—and he blew a 
sonorous blast from this old horn to the 
four points of the compass. And the bell- 
man read from his paper in nasal tones, 
calling upon the tenants of the manors of 





Castle Horton, Castle Stoke, and Horton 
Priors, to come forth and do suit and 
service, and pay their fines to the new 
lord, with ‘God save the Queen” thrown 
in by the bellman. Nobcdy came, and no 
fines were paid, except a farthing which f 
Edith laughingly paid to Walter for tres- 
pass. 

Still this signified that henceforth Walter 
and his bride would rule at Castle Horton. 
John Musgrave kept the home farm, and 
gave up the rest to Walter. People are | 
talking, too, about the magnificent jewels 
that Master Walter brought from over the 
sea, and which will make the lady of 
Castle Horton envied among her sex. 
These jewels, by the way, are the only 
sore point between Walter and Uncle 
George. ‘ When shall we go and get 
some more ?” asks Walter; but a look of 
indescribable pain and suffering comes over 
George’s face at any mention of the scheme. 
He must have had cruel experiences in his 
lonely cell, and as a prisoner among the 
demons of the Black Fiags ; but he never 
alludes to them in any way. Walter tells 
Edith, who herself regards the jewels with 
a certain awe, that spirits cannot cross 
runoing water, still less the stoimy seas ; 
and that there is no chance of the old 
King of Cambodia coming to claim the 
spoil. Last surprise of all was a letter of 
warm love and congratalation from Sister 
Ursula, enclosing a bank-bill of formidable 
amount for the young couple. She had 
discovered that her annual income came 
from Castle Horton, and she does not want 
it any more. Let the young people have it. 

Aud so the bells ring our, and the gay 
procession appears. Ic is but a stone’s 
throw from the Castle to the charch, and 
they have to make a détour in order to 
pass under the triumphal arch. And so, in 
general rejvicing and good wil], ends the 
long chase—for love and fortune, 


THE GENI OF THE MINE, 


THE claimant to peculiar respect on the 
score of sanctity of life varies in various 
lands—or, for that matter, in any habitat. 
He may be a hypocrite, or a fanatic, 
deceiver or dupe—a man of genuine 
woith—though, perhaps, for reasons he 
would scout—or a loafer winning, on ac- 


quaintance, deserved contempt. I shall 
put my old friend, Moung Ko, without a 
second’s hesitation in an upper grade of | 
“holy men.” 
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He walked consciously on high levels 
of his profession. Not a phoonghie in all 
Burma was better versed in the lore, not 
merely of the pagoda, but of nature and of 
life. His fame for charity was just ; and 
I at least have never been able, since the 
occurrence of the events I propose to re- 
late, to hold that the wild hill-men of 
Anapoora were wholly mistaken in calling 
Moung Ko a seer as well as a priest. I 
shall have to show that he, too, had failed 
where verily Popes have failed. And it 
may be that the weird gift—-never a joy to 
its posressor—was linked in hidden depths 
with the romance of a strange career, and 
the pain of a long fight for repentance. 

To be coherent, and even to compass con- 
ciseness, it is generally well to begin at the 
beginning. Moreover, my first meeting with 
Moung Ko is an integral part of my tale. 
A hint was offered even then which I was 
slow to seize, but which later was bathed 
in revealing light. The existence of the 
cipher must be divined before an interpre- 
tation can be supplied. 

I had penetrated a new district and en- 
countered accident. A luckless slip on 


the shelving ledge of a remote gorge had 


nearly sent me to my doom. I escaped 
through the circumstance that the thick 
scrub of the wilderness straggled down ths 
cliffside wherever there was a layer of 
earth to support vegetation. For long 
hours I remained in a precarious situation, 
lodged, with a sprained ankle, amongst 
brambles ; above me, frowning rock; be- 
neath me, the abyss. The outlook was black. 
If I stirred, the odds were that I should go 
over the brink and be dashed to pieces; if I 
stayed where I was, I must starve. Again, 
—and I had plenty of space to think the 
thing through—if I shouted myself hoarse 
nobody was likely to come; and if the 
improbable became a fact, and there was 
response, I had no assurance that aid aud 
not a cruel thrust would be the result. It 
was all uncertain whether friends or 
enemies were in the neighbourhood. 

In the retrospect it seems to me that 
my energies suddenly flagged, and that I 
passed into a stupor of despair. Surely 
there was excuse. But as the weary day 
wore on, my faculties regained their edge. 
I determined to have a cast for dear life. 
With much of the gambler’s recklessness 
and fever, I cried aloud at intervals a full 
score of times. The silence remained un- 
broken. Bat a queer portent perplexed 
my mind. From where I was lying, the 
opposite bend of the valley was distinctly 





in view, and twice across the line of vision 
flitted a grotesque, undersized figure in a 
costume certainly not known to me as 
favoured by any Burman, Shan, or Karen, 
male or female. The draperies were flow- 
ing and dark, scarcely distinguishable from 
the colour of the rocks. I shivered in- 
voluntarily. Did the creature belong to 
the realm of honest, practical existence ? 
Or was I delirious? I pinched myself, as 
those do who cannot be sure if they are 
awake or dreaming. The dwarfish ap- 
parition did not vanish. It went on to 
the head of the defile, and was finally lost 
in the shadows of the teak-trees. Ancther 
idea, belonging to a state of weakness, 
came to me. Was it a warning that I 
must expect the worst ? 

“Softly, friend ; have courage. Move 
not. I will help you.” 

Sweeter words I never heard spoken in 
any vernacular than those I thus translate. 
I knew their meaning, for I had picked up 
not a little of the native tongue. They 
were whispered literally into my ear. The 
new-comer had approached so silently that 
there was danger even in his announce- 
ment of kindly purpose. 

The sharp surprise made me start. I 
tried to look the speaker in the face, and, 
in the effort, swayed towards the precipice. 
A swarthy, sinewy hand gripped me and 
held me back. 

“Did I not say ‘softly,’ friend?” ex- 
postulated the stranger, with gentle re- 
proach in his accents, 

Thanks,” I answered ; “but my ankle 
is twisted. How will you get me out of 
this +” 

Moung Ko wa; not a man of unneces- 
sary words. For reply he drew aside, with 
his arm, a bush immediately to my right. 
A natural recess was disclosed, and, as 
there was light beyond, I surmised the 
existence of a tunnel or passage. It was 
doubtless in this way that he had reached 
wy ledge, And now he proved the won- 
derful muscular strength that resides in 
the Burman frame. Stretching himself on 
the uneven ground he grasped with one 
arm a buttress of rock, and, with the 
other, he lent me a support which was 
entirely adequate for my deliverance. The 
pain of the injured limb made me wince at 
every movement; but I set my teeth to- 
gether, and, trusting to the directions 
acted rather than uttered, I was released 
from my position of peril. 

Then I saw that I owed my safety toa 
phoonghie, or priest. I have already in- 
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dicated my impression of Moung Ko’s 
character. I repeat that he was genuine 
in spite of all. In person, he was short, 
stoutly built, and with features wrinkled, 
sallow, and inscrutable. He was old; but 
I fancy did not count nearly as many years 
as his looks gave him credit for, and as the 
truculent tribes with whom he had settled 
believed. 

The question of concern, now, was a 
place of refuge. 

“You must stay with me. Can you 
walk at all?— thus, leaning on my 
shoulder, using my staff?” 

And Moung Ko— whose name I had 
ascertained — led me slowly down the 
winding passage. Was his monastery near, 
I wondered? I had seen no signs of such 
an edifice as I entered the gorge. But it 
proved unnecessary to put the question 
into words. There was a cunningly- 
hidden opening in the rock wall. We 
squeezed through, and within was a wide 
and airy cave—evidently a place of habita- 
tion. Nature had shaped its walls and 
stretched its roof; but art had transformed 
the rude mountain eyrie into a palatial 
hall, Evidences of wealth were on every 
side. The finest Oriental fabrics were the 
garniture of shelving floor and lofty recess. 
Soft rugs were here in bewildering pro- 
fusion, and furniture and pieces of bric-a- 
brac that would have fetched fabulous 
sums in Wardour Street. My eyes caught 
also the unmistakeable gleam of the 
precious metals. 

It was a riddle at first where the sub- 
dued light came from, for window there was 
none. But at length I made the discovery 
that at one end of the great chamber was 
a long gallery, communicating, doubtless, 
with the outside world amidst the inacces- 
sible heights of the cliff. This admitted 
both air and light ; sunshine could be but 
a brief visitant. 

I am weaving together the results of 
extended and leisurely examination. At 
the instant of introduction I was too 
astonished to observe many details. The 
amazement mirrored inevitably upon my 
countenance was noticed. 

“This is a poor wanderer’s occasional 
home. Its existence is a secret which you 
will not betray,” Moung Ko said. ‘You 
are the first stranger I have had the honour 
to welcome here ; and when you are strong 
enough to go with me down the valley to 
the monastery, I shall ask that you keep 





cave man’s haunt. It will be true. I am 
sure my secret is safe.” 

The calm expression of complete cer- 
tainty struck me as singular. 

“T am flattered by your faith in my 
gratitude, and I hope and believe that it is 
not misplaced,” I answered ; “but is there 
not a risk? I may disappoint you by 
some unguarded word. Do you not fear 
it}” 

I was smiling; but it was no smile that 
came on Moung Ko’s face. A light was in 
the deep-set, neutral-tinted eyes, that 
touched my spirit almost to awe. 

“No, I do not,” Moung Ko replied, in 
deep, resonant tones. ‘‘It is on the scroll 
of the future that I shall not suffer through 
you, My own people—they will mete out 


the punishment that has tarried so long. 
Yes, I can read 
I know that I 


But what am I saying? 
the language of the face. 
may trust you.” 

The light was gone, and I could have 
fancied that I had not really heard those 
words of weird fate which nevertheless I 
was to remember after many days. 

While we talked, Moung Ko was deftly 
preparing and applying a cool compress 
to the swollen joint. It was patent that 
he possessed not a little surgical skill. 

Suddenly I spoke of the strange figure I 
had seen while waiting the fiat of fate; 
and I surely felt Moung Ko’s fingers 
tremble. His head was bent down; and 
this was my one warning of the phoonghie’s 
uneasiness. His reply was evasive. 

“There is no village in that direction ; 
it is all waste and barren; there are no 
paths either. The hill folk talk like you 
of things that it is ill to see. They are 
cowards. But I say that bushes take 
wonderful shapes; and sometimes they 
move in the wind.” 

It sounded like satire; and Moung Ko 
was a clever diplomatist. He had nearly 
persuaded me that I was the victim of a 
delusion. A man recovering from a swoon 
may easily be cheated by shadows. I let 
the subject drop. It occurred to me later 
that Moung Ko was relieved to find tbat 
I did not insist on the reality of the 
experience. 

I had fallen into capital hands. If a tie 
of kinship or creed had existed I could not 
have been better cared for. And at the 
end of a week I was able to move gingerly 
about with a crutch, My host now sug- 
gested migration to a zyat, cr hostelry for 


strict silence as to where you have been. | travellers, hard by his pagoda, in a village 


You can say that you have rested in a 


of the lower plateau. I was perfectly willing 
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to move. It would give me opportunities 
for becoming acquainted with the inhabi- 
tants of the district, and with local customs 
and characteristics that were hitherto only 
matters of hearsay. 

The man who had laid me under so 


great an obligation was more and more) 


&@ warvel and a mystery. His life, as 
gradually disclosed, seemed full of coutra- 
dictions. It was abundantly clear that he 
was held in extreme reverence by the 
brethren of his order, as well as by the 
villagers, But, with innate scepticism, I 
declined to think then that there was any- 
thing in his common fame as a seer. Siill, 
he accepted the homsge; and it was 
equally hard to believe him an impostor. 
Your valgar trickster does not devote 
himself to the wants of a poor and 
primitive people as Moung Ko did. With- 
out fee or reward, he was always at their 
service. He was strict—none more so, I 


learned—in fulfilment of the ritual of the 
pagoda, Yet, by the law, binding on 
phoonghies, he could possess no personal 
property ; and I had seen what I had seen. 
Perhaps I lingered in the district longer 
than I should otherwise have done because 
I wanted to fit an answer to my enigma. 


Tragic circumstances supplied it. The 
tribesmen of Upper Anapoora were tur- 
bulent and headstrong, and it was one 


of Moung Ko’s most difficult and delicate | 


tasks to maintain peace. 

‘* There has always been a strife between 
mountain and plain. Two races touch in 
these hills,” he said. ‘*The feud will 
break out afresh, one day, in spite of me. 
Yes, and soon. I have heard the sound 
of the dismal wind—of the war wind— 
sighing in the air where no forest trees 
are. It will come, and then the vengeanc3 
falls and I go.” 

The sad eyes were gazing through the 
veil we all seek to pierce, but may not. 
Moung Ko was in boding contemplation 
of issues that, as yet, were below the 
horizon of bis fellows. 

I frowned at myself, for again I was 
conscious of a certain cerie impression, 
prodaced in defiance of reason, upon my 
mind, And, to an outsider’s jadgement, 
the sky had no clouds. 


Although I was a guest, and not a| 
prisoner, and although Moung Ko had | 


expressly stated that he trusted me, it 
was @ notion that grew in strength as the 
days went by, that I was watched, and 
that Moung Ko preferred that I thould 
not wander far afield. 








Call it ingratitude, or the mere spirit 
of contrariness and self-assertion, as you 
please, the fact remains that, one fine 
morning, I secreted my revolver and a 
stock of ammunition upon my person and 
managed to elude the surveillanc>. I got 
up once more into the heights, and in the 
exhilarating sense of freedom, snapped my 
fingers at the cautious old priest. 

The day was better chosen than at the 
first moment of my revolt I guessed. 
While I was continuing and extending the 
exploration previously interrupted by my 
accident, the storm broke, The peace had 
been treacherous after all. Some spark fell 
on the combustible material of race-passion 
and tribal jealousy, and there was a dis- 
astrous outburst of sanguinary fury. But of 
this, at the time, as I say, I was in ignorance. 
The care that came to me was of different 
sort. When a declining sun warned me 
to work my way downwards if I did not 
wish to camp out, I made a blunder and 
took my bearings so indifferently, that I 
was lost. 

Instead of striking the track I looked 
for, I bad strayed into a desolate gulch, 
strewn with the débris of mighty rocks, 
shattered, no doubt, in some remote natural 
catastrophe. How to escape I knew not, 
except by the weary expedient of retracing 
my steps. A wall of adaman’ blocked 
the path in front. Suddenly I halted, in 
the cover of a huge boulder. A mysterious 
figure, which I instantly recognised again, 
was at work amongst the stores a little dis- 
tance ahead, apparently burying treasure. 
I saw bundle after bundle pushed into a 
yawning hollow. With stup:fi-d gseza I 
watched. What genius of Desert Mountain 
was this? Uncoutb, dan-robed, dwarfish ; 
I donot wonder that, for a space, I believed 
in a being of other lineage than the human. 
Bat when the strange, squat figure moved 
off, I was sufficiently daring or sufficiently 
magnetised to follow. 

Pursuit was unexpected; and stealth 
ruled my conduct. I was led by winding 
ways into yet another place of bewilder- 
ment, Of Burmese ruby mines I knew a 
little by report and reading. Now I was 
in one. On every side were tokens of the 
fact, abruptly realised, that caprice had 
brought me into one of Nature’s notable 
treasure-houses. Astonishment induced 
carelessness. My foot overturned a stone, 
and my presence was discovered. 

It was an instant of curious crisis. And 
I fancy my unwitting guide was as un- 
certain of result as myself. But I was in 
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light just then, and he was in shadow, and 
it gave him the advantage of quick know- 
ledge. He came fo: ward, not even pausing 
as he heard the click of my weapon, drawn 
against eventualities. Closer scrutiny re- 
vealed a deformed Burman boy, with the 
stamp equally of intelligence and suffering 
on his pinched, prematurely old counte- 
nance. And it was a startliog thing that 
he called me at once by my name, without 
prefix or explanation. 

“ What do you do here, Ho-Ton?” he 
asked, in a shrill, troubled voice. 

“T want the path to the lower village,” 
Ianswered. ‘I have missed it.” 

At last I got a clae to much that was 
puzzling. 

“You are far out of your way. You 
cannot reach the zyat to-night. It will 
be better to stay in father’s—in our cave 
again. Come.” 

I obeyed the word and the gesture, and 
a very few paces brought us through a 
steep descent on to my old ledge, and thus 
once again into the familiar quarters of 
Moung Ko’s secret home. 

My geni of the mine, then, was Moung 
Ko’s son! 

“Hark!” said he, and a terrified look 
came upon his countenance. 

I listened, but could hear nothing. 
senses were less acute than his. 

“ Yes, yes, it hes come; as he said it 
would,” the boy cried, smiting his breast. 
And his eyes dilated with fear, 

“ What is your trouble?” I asked, though 
I could already guess. 

“ Hark, I say again,” he answered, io an 
agony, ‘the wailing is louder. There is 
fighting below in the valley. Ob, will 
they kill him ?” 

Kill the loved and revered phoonghie, 
of whose lapses from orthodoxy there 
seemed no current suspicion! I thought 
it very unlikely, Yet the foreboding 
words of the seer echoed in my memory. 

Tae eventide went in anxious watching 
aud waiting. It was marvellous how the 
one touch of Nature made us kin. But 
the boy spoke no word of his past. 

When the morrow dawned, two anxious 
faces watched from the friendly veil of the 
bushwood the bend of the great valley. 
A solitary wayfarer came into view. Relief, 
ringing into exuberant joy, was in my 
companion’s accent+. 

“It is my father. 
lad said. 

Alas, the gladness was doomed to a 
speedy eclipse. 1 thought that Moung 


My 


He is safe,” the poor 





Ko crept upwards slowly, and staggered 
as he walked. And once within the 
mountain fastness, it was plain that his 
sombre forecast had not been so false as 
we would willingly have believed. 

Moung Ko looked at me with first con- 
sternation, and then, I was almost sure, 
content, I know that, with genuine un- 
selfishness, he wished me well. A man 
was a man and a brother to Moung Ko, 
whether he were Burman or Briton. It is 
the glory of the world-bond that in all 
lands there are these hearts loyal to 
hamanity. But the phoonghie reeled and 
sank upon the floor. To the boy’s horror, 
and my own, we saw that his coarse robe 
was dyed crimson at the side he gripped 
so tightly. Moung Ko was wounded. 

It was my turn to play the surgeon, 
aided, as to appliances, by the devoted, 
despairing son. Bat my skill was infisitely 
below Moung Ko’s. It was the patient’s 
suggestions that I had to follow. 

‘And it will be in vain,” the old priest 
gasped, wearily, “the time is at hand. I 
have known it from the first. It is my 
fate, and I deserve it. lListan, and I will 
make the dark thing clear. The law of the 
pagoda allows neophytes to go back to the 
world if they like not the life of the 
solitary. I was sent on a mission soon 
after I became a priest ; and they lost me. 
In another province I broke my vows for 
a woman’s sake, I loved and married. 
Bat it was an unhappy match. My wife 
deserted me, and I understood that our 
babe was dead. Then [ returned to Ana- 
poora as if nothing had happened. It was 
my great transgression. Tne story I told 
was true, but only half the truth ; and so, 
in another sense, a lie. And I could not 
rest. I wandered much, and I found the 
mine—and this cave. It was occup’ed by 
—would you guess it?—my wife! She 
was hunting me to my disgrace, and death 
had overtaken her here. I could not save 
her. But we were reconciled, and she con- 
fessed that our son lived. I sought the 
child, and I brought him here, We have 
been much together. Now I go.” 

There was a long breath, and then the 
story reached its end. 

“The hill-men rose, as I knew from my 
visions they would dv, They came against 
the village. Many houses have been burnt 
—the zyat among them. You escaped in 
time. I went into the fight—a man of 
peace, to stay the hand of the fratricide ; 
and, in the confusion, the blow fell. It 
was not etruck of intent, and I triumphed 
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through the fact. I pointed to the stream 
of blood, pleaded my works for their wel- 
fare. The cruel pillage ceased. Then I 
got away by a secret path—and it is all. 
Oaly—care for Dara Maillu—my poor boy !” 

The voice died into silence. There was 
a soft sigh. I looked again, and Moung 
Ko’s eyes, open as they were, saw no 
earthly scene. He was dead. 

I kept the phoonghie’s charge, and lived 
a cave life for many months, subsisting 
on the stores hidden where first I had 
found Dara Maillu. It seemed that traders 
came into these hills at certain seasons, 
and then rubies were exchanged for 
necessaries, 

But Dara Maillu never recovered the 
shock of his father’s loss. Before a year 


had run round he had rejoined Moung Ko 
in the land of shadows. 
painless fading away. 

And thus I only was left with the secret 
of the Anapoora mine. 


It was a gentle, 





SISTER URSULA’S STORY. 
CHAPTER I. 


A MAN, terribly wounded in a skirmish, 
had just been brought into the French 
Military Hospital at Saigon. 

He lay there unconscious, while they 
dressed his wounds and did what was 
possible for human power, to keep alight 
the flickering flame of life. 

‘‘Who is he?” asked Sister Ursula, 
a grave, sad-eyed womap, who had 
once been the possessor of great beauty. 
There were still traces of it, though time 
and the life of anxious responsibility she 
led had lined her face, and dimmed the 
once brilliant complexion, while there was 
a haunting look as of some hidden sorrow 
in the beautiful eyes. 

One of the doctors had lingered a few 
moments by the bedside, after the others 
had left. 

“ He’s ‘Jack,’” looking down compas- 
sionately at the wounded soldier. ‘He 
always goes by that name, He’s an 
Englishman, and enlisted in our regiment 
two years ago. He’s a quiet, steady-going 
sort of fellow. Never plays, never drinks, 
and doesn’t even smoke. He lives like a 
hermit, and only comes out of his shell 
when the fighting is going on; and 
then P 

He shrugged his shoulders, 

Sister Ursula bent and moistened the 
burned and moaning lips. 





‘A man with a story,” said the Doctor, 
wondering a little, as he looked into the 
strong, patient face of the Sister, with its 
lines of bravely-suppressed suffering, what 
hers was. 

Contrary to all expectation, “ Jack” 
seemed to be taking a turn towards re- 
covery. He still lay between life and 
death; but the fever was abating, and 
there were intervals—growing longer at 
each recurrence — between the attacks 
of delirium that tortured him. The 
paroxysm over, he would lie back, nearly 
dead from exhaustion and pain, faintly 
moaning, and still delirious, muttering re- 
morseful, broken sentences about some sin 
and weakness of his own, and, mixing with 
the agonised words, appeals to a woman 
whom he called Violet, and whose love he 
had apparently lost through this same sin. 

This afternoon, when Dr. Verron came 
up to the bed where he lay in the ward, 
“Jack” was sleeping, his left hand hold. 
ing Sister Ursula’s, and with a more peace- 
ful expression on his pain-tortured features 
than had yet been there. 

‘‘T believe he will pull through after 
all,” said the Doctor. ‘'He’s born not to 
be put out with gunpowder.” 

*‘ Doctor, do you think he will live? Do 
you think he will ever be able to speak— 
to I can’t believe it |!” 

The Doctor stared at her in amazement. 
In his interest in the patient, he had 
not noticed, for the moment, the Sister. 
Now, as her passionate, trembling voice 
broke out, in eager appeal, he looked at 
her and saw that she was deadly pale, and 
that her eyes were brilliant with pain and 
longing. 

“Oh, if you only knew,” she went on, 
with trembling lips. ‘I thought I had 
learnt to bear it. But when he said some- 
thing a little while ago—— I did not 
recognise him till then, though from the 
first I Oh! He mustspeak! He must 
be cured! Heaven would not be so cruel ! 
After all these years of suffering and 
bitterness——- Ob, I could not bear it 
now.” 

The quiet, grave nurse was moved out 
of all self-control, though she still, guided 
by the instinct of her profession, spoke in 
a lowered voice, not to awaken the sleeping 
man, A great sympathy had sprung up 
between her and the clever, brisk little 
Doctor since her arrival at the hospital—a 
sympathy understood rather than ex- 
pressed ; and it was an intense relief to be 
able to speak to him now—as she could 
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not have spoken to another soul in the 
hospital. She suddenly found herself 
telling him of that past life, which she had 
buried out of sight of all eyes, and upon 
which she bad forced herself not to look. 
“From the first, there was something 
familiar in his voice and eyes, but he was 
so disfigured that I could not be certain 
who it was he recalled to me. But a little 
while ago, in his ravings, he began to 
speak about a shipwreck, and he said 
the name of the ship—it was the ‘Iris;’ 
and he talked of the people on beard who 
had been drowned, and he mentioned the 
name of — Horton — Henry Horton, and 
speke of a wedding—of two whom he had 
married, who Jay now at the bottom of the 
sea together, while he, and that woman 
who had come to save him, were driven 
apart with the world between. And then” 
—her voice broke, growing hoarse and 
strained—'' I suddenly knew who he was ! 
He was speaking of—me—of—my hus- 
band ” The Doctor started; but she 
was conscious of nothing but the passion 
of pain and bitterness that shook her. 
‘Of the man who left me, betrayed me, 
deserted me, Ah, better a hundred times 


that he and I had been lying at the bottom 


of the sea! Better to have died together 
than to live—to find out how cruel, how 
base he could be! This man is the Chap- 
Jain who married us. I believed he was 
lost with the rest of those on board the 
vesse), He, it seems, was saved. Oh! if 
I bad but known - 

Her self-control was returning to her. 
She quietly disengaged her hand from the 
sleeping man’s fingers, and glided away, 
shutting herself into herown room. When 
she came out again, save for the dark Jines 
under her eyes and the reddened lids, she 
was once more the grave eyed, calm-faced 
woman, whose life was a mission of mercy, 
and whose own heart’s bitterness and 
anguish were of no weight in the scale, 
against the sorrow and suffering of others. 


CHAPTER II, 


“ SisTER URSULA, when I was ill did I 
talk much ?” 

A faint colour tinged “Jack’s” thin, 
white face. He was lying back in a com- 
fortable bamboo-lounge in Sister Ursula’s 
sitting-room. He had been a constant 
visitor for the last week. At first, he had 
been able only to creep there with the aid 
of the nurses or doctors, and then lie down, 
too weak to speak, but resting in the mere 





act of gazing on the beautiful calm face of 
Sister Ursula, or watching her hands, 
always busy on some work for others. 

This afternoon, after sitting silent for 
some time, watching her fingers at work, 
he abruptly spoke. 

She looked quietly at him. 

Yes, You said a great deal; but no 
one understood but myself. To me they 
were but the ravings of delirium.” 

He flushed, something fierce and angry 
darkening his eyes. Then the steady 
gentleness of hers, the absence of all 
pity or any other feeling that could wound, 
overcame the anger, and he turned away 
his head for a moment. Then he spoke |, 
again, 

‘‘T don’t know what I said. But I dare 
say I let out everything—aell that I have 
been trying to hide and conceal. Yet you 
do not turn from me in disgust. Will you 
tell me what I said ?” 

“JT do not know if what I gathered from 
your ravings is right,” the said, gently, but 
with a simple frankness which helped them 
both better than any reticence born of a 
fancied delicacy. ‘ But I believe you were 
once a clergyman in the Church of Eng- 
land; that you fell under some great 
temptation ; that you were expelled from 
the Church ; that for a time you sank to 
lower levels still of moral degradation, 
partly through reckless shame, and partly 
through misery, for having lost, in your 
disgrace, the love of some woman you 
cared for better than life. Also, that there 
was some one—an enemy real or fancied— 
who had helped to bring about your ruin, 
and on whom you called down terrible 
curses ; but who had succeeded in all he 
had attempted against you.” 

The man’s face whitened, and his eyes [ 
glowed with fierce rage and hate. She put 
up her hand. 

‘‘Husb,” she said. ‘Could any of us 
bear the burden of even one of our curses 
which had fulfilled its mission? Let the 
man alone. Heaven is merciful to us, and 
punishes for us.” 

For a second he struggled against the 
passion that shook him ; then the respect 
her purity and dignity had won from him, 
conquered, The rage faded from his face, 
and he broke into a harsh laugh that had 
a note of sharpest remorse and shame, 

‘*It’s curious that I, who was once an | 
ordained servant of the Heaven you speak 
of, should need such teaching,” he said; [ 
* but——” 

Then more fiercely : 
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“What can you women, with your holy, 
quiet, sheltered lives, know of the tempta- 
tions, the sufferings, the evil things that 
men can do to each other—that come into 
men’s lives? It is easy for you to preach. 
Perhaps you, too, would rather curse than 
bless, if you had felt the pain of human 
] treachery and cruelty.” 

Her face paled ; but she did not speak. 

“Did I mention her name?” he asked, 
abruptly, after a short pause, during which 
his expression had again changed. “It 
would not have mattered to such as you. 
| Somehow, it seemed asif once or twice she 
stood by me when I was ill. But it was 
something in you--though I was not con- 
scious of your prezence—which brought 
the wild thought to me. Sometimes, when 
I look at you now, I see a likeness 
The eyes or the smile ” He broke off ; 
but he could not keep silence. The self- 
repression of years was swept away as past 
memories rushed thick aud importunate 
over him. ‘There are moments when you 
look exactly as she did—the first time I 
ever saw her. I had been in a ship- 


wreck, The ship went down with all on 
board,” he went on, with breaks beSween. 
“I was the only one saved. 


I drifted 
on a epar for three days, and was picked 
up at last by a passing vessel, the ‘ Olivia,’ 
from England to Rio. She was on board. 
When they lifted me on deck, her face was 
the first and last thing I saw, for I re- 
lapsed into unconsciousness, and for days 
I knew nothing. She helped to tend me 
during that time. She was the Captain’s 
daughter, and——” 

Sister Ursula had Jaid down her work. 
Her trembling hands refuzed to obsy her 
will any longer. But she saw that he was 
thinking only of his own past, aud she 
checked her passionata impulse to appeal 
to him to lift the dark shadow off hers. 

“When I at last came out of the 
delirious unconsciousness, I found her 
beside me. After that—well—_— Oue 
evening she and I discovered that we 
| loved each other. It was one night as we 
] stood on deck watching the moonlight on 
the sea. She involuntarily betrayed her- 
self, when I broke out into eager pleading. 
Then she suddenly began to cry bitterly, 
and ran away, saying, in a strange, wild 
way, that I must never speak to her in 
that fashion again. 

“In the morning her father told me 
why. She was married to another man, 
She had been married when little more 
than a schoolgirl, to a man who had 








turned out a miserable scoundrel. He 
had neglected, ill-treated her, and was then 
undergoing penal servitude for ten years 
for forgery! And he had done seven of 
it. 

“TI suppose I must have looked half mad 
when I heard it, for I found him appealing 
to my honour as a gentleman, to my sacred 
office as a priest, t» spare her. I don’t 
krow what I answered. I went away, and 
shut myself out of sight of everybody. 
But I believe, as trae as there is a Heaven 
above us, that I really meant to give her 
up, though I came out of my cabin not 
knowing how I was to endure the three 
days I had still to pass on board—seeing 
her, hearing her speak, and yet——” 

He rose, made a few steps, stumbling 
from weakness through the room, then 
turned, and dropped heavily again into 
the chair. 

‘‘Now comes the hideous patt of it. 
You may believe it or not, as you like. 
Bat you believe in a devil,” with the 
cynical, sneering bitterness that made her 
shrink from him, ‘ therefore, you might 
believe in this. For two days, she avoided 
me. I only had a glimpse now and then 
of her pale, suffering face. But that 
glimpse was almost more than I could 
endure. Her father had told me that that 
fiend who was her husband had sometimes 
struck her. I could not look at her with- 
out thinking of it.” He clenched his 
hands, and his lips grew livid. ‘I even 
fancied I saw the blue mark on her temple 
of the last horrible blow he had given her, 
the night he was arrested for the forgery ; 
and she had clung to him, begging him to 
say that he had not done it. Her father 
had told me all this. I[ believe he did it 
to teach me to pity her and help her. 
In the midst of the sick rage and despair 
I felt during the two days that fol- 
lowed, I could still think that; and even 
at the moments when I was wildest, as I 
thought of the brute who had struck her, 
I could still remember, and for very 
worship and pity of her, I tried, too, to 
keep out of her sight, so as to spare her 
cne additional pang of suffering. But 
we—— 

‘“T wonder whether your pure, cold 
eyes could bear to look into the vileness 
and the weakness of some of your fellow- 
creatures. Ought I to tell you? I do not 
wish to shock the calm of your sheltered 
life!” he exclaimed, with mocking harsh- 
ness, 

“Tell me what you wish to,” she said, 
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gently ; and then a very sad little smile 
flickered across her lips. ‘‘ Perhaps it will 
make it easier if I tell you that I, too, was 
once out in the storms of life, I did not 
reach this haven till after many years.” 
“Forgive me!” ashamed, softened, “I 
will tell you. For—years I have never 
spoken of it to any one. There was another 
passenger on board the ‘Olivia’; a man 
about my own age. I took a dislike to 
him from the first time I was able to 
notice anything. No one liked him, 
He was a strange-looking man, with 
eyes that seemed always to be seeing 
things beyond other people’s vision. The 
sailors, superstitious as always, detested 
and feared him. Captain Grantham and 
his wife, though kind to him, evidently 
liked him very little better. For some 
time, I could not find out what feelings 
Violet had towards him. She would 
listen to him, deeply interested, her 
eyes resting on his face as if fascinated ; 
afterwards she looked pale and worn, 
and she would sink down into a seat, 
as if overcome with lassitude and 
weariness. And yet, though her mother 
remonstrated with her for overtiring 
herself, she would still, when he asked 
her to take a tarn on deck with him, 
go at once. He was clever. He had 
travelled all over the world. He seemed 
to know men thoroughly, and understood 
all subjects on which he spoke. Bat, to 
m¢, from the very first, there was some- 
thing strongly autipathetic in him. I hated 
to see him near her. The feeling grew till 
it was intolerable to watch them walking 
together. I used to join them, and by 
degrees—well, I have told you—she began 
to listen to me, to answer me, to look up 
at me. He saw it, and he gradually left 
us to ourselves. He would sit and watch 
us as we walked and talked. My dislike 
to him did not lessen, though in the 
delight of her society I sometimes forgot 
the man with his still watchful eyes, which 
glowed so strangely at times, as if reflecting 
some lurid fire within. But he was always 
watching us. He was near, though I did 
not know it at the time, the night I told 
her that I loved her. I saw him glide 
away, a black, creeping shadow in the 
moonlight, when she ran from me. I don’t 
know if he—— No, I will not desecrate 
the word love to use it to describe any 
feeling he might have felt for her. She 
was very beautiful, with a charm about 
her that even such as he must have felt 
and acknowledged. I found out after- 





wards that he had known her for the 
previous three years. He had saved the 
life of her only brother, and it was 
in gratitude fer this that Captain 
Grantham had consented to let him come 
this voyage with him. The doctor had 
ordered him a long sea voyage, and he had 
begged so hard to come with him, that 
Captain Grantham had at last yielded, 
though neither his wife nor Violet had 
wished it, The third day—after my hope 
of winning Violet, as my wife, was shat- 
tered—we reached Rio. I wanted to see 
her, to say good-bye before parting for 
ever. But her father and mother begged 
me to leave her in peace. She was ill that 
day, and had not yet left her cabin. They 
begged me to go on shore at once, and to 
keep out of her way. She wished it. I 
consented at last. Arthur Shaw went 
with me, though I would have given 
worlds to be alone. But he would not 
leave me. He would take no hints. He 
came to the same hotel, and it was only 
when my hate and dislike became uncon- 
trollable that I drove him from me with 
some savage, rade words. Hz» scarcely 
seemed to resent them, He looked at me 
with the slow, slight smile I always hated, 
and then took up his hat. 

“*T beg your pardon. 


I dare say you 
have something to trouble you, and even 


clergymen are morta!, I think I will look 
up the Granthams, and enquire after Mrs. 
Curtis,’ 

“ He turned away before I could speak. 
It was the first time I had ever heard her 
called by her married name. Her father, 
rightly or wropvgly, had made her, after 
her husband's arrest, come back to him 
and t:ke up her maiden name, swearing 
that she should never bear again her hus- 
band’s disgraced one. 

“ The shock of hearing it, overwhelmed 
for the moment all other feelings. It was 
only afterwards that doubt, jealousy, rage 
rushed over me, as I recalled the signifi- 
cance of his tone—the sneer contained in 
his words, and the remark that he was 
going back to the Granthams, 

‘The last thought was the most bitter. 
My first impulse was to rush off to her. 
Why should he be near her, while I was 
driven away? Again better thoughts con- 
quered. I heard in the hotel that a 
steamer was leaving Rio for England that 
evening. I went to take a passage in 
her, and to make a few purchases 
necessary for my voyage. I felt that 
I must do something to keep my mind 
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employed, for, as the time of my departure 
approached, I grew weaker-hearted. I re- 
turned to the hotel about eight, just in 
time to start again for the steamer by 
which I had taken a passage. 

“And now—do not condemn me, 
or—— No, not even you shall say a 
word against her. The very angels must 
have been sorry for her— the victim of 
the most hellish plot that ever human 
brain devised. When I reached the hotel 
I found her waiting for me! How can I 
tell even you—who seem to understand 
what Heaven’s mercy for weak human 
creatures is! She asked me to take her 
away with me that very night. She said 
she could endure her life no more. The 
man to whom she was bound would soon 
be free. She could not stay till he re- 
turned once more to claim her as his 
own by the hateful fetters that bound her 
to him.” 

He suddenly caught the Sister’s dress 
and kissed it. “God blees you! If 


you had looked one look of scorn for her, I 
think I could have killed you! 
mine, the infamy. 
she was not herself; 
and that very night 


It was 
I saw even then that 
but I yielded; 
she went with 
me on board the steamer which sailed at 
once for England. It was not till two 
days later that I discovered the horrible 
truth. During those two days she was 
strangely unlike herself. She seemed to 
be living in a dream; to have no real con- 
sciousness of what she had done—what she 
had sacrificed for me. But that night, as 
we stood on the deck talking, she suddenly 
shivered in the warm starlight, as if an icy 
breath had touched her. She turned and 
looked at me with widely-opening eyes, as 
if she had seen me for the first time. For 
a moment she seemed to understand 
nothing. When the real truth came on 
her, she fell straight down at my feet as if 
she had been shot through the heart. It 
was a long time before she could be 
brought round, Some kind women who 
knew nothing of course of our relation 
to each other, they, as well as all the 
rest on board, believing that we were 
simply friends, looked after her. One of 
them found in her dress a note addressed 
tome. It was from Arthur Shaw. In it 
I learned the awful facts. It was part of 
his revenge to tell me. He had gone to 
her after leaving me, and found her alone 
at the house of the friends where she and 
her mother were staying. Part of the 
scene that followed I learned from her 





afterwards. He broke out into pas- 
sionate protestations of his own love, and 
fierce invectives against me who had come, 
as he fancied, between them. For the 
moment she was stunned with amazement. 
Then she turned from him in horror, saying 
that she had always hated and feared him ; 
that the very sight of him filled her 
with loathing ; telling him that he was to 
leave her presence, and never dare look 
on her face again. For a moment he 
seemed silenced, his face white and full 
of malignant rage and humiliation. Then 
he suddenly caught her hands and held 
them fast.” His voice broke, and he 
went on hoarsely: ‘She was worn out 
physically and mentally with what she 
had gone through during the last few days. 
He had already succeeded in establishing 
some sort of influence over her with his 
devil’s wiles. She looked into his dreadful 
eyes, which seemed to burn into her very 
soul ; she seemed to lose all dread of him, 
all power of will, while he spoke: 

*** You shall go to him this evening and 
ask him to take you away with him. You 
love him, you shall feel what it is to excite 
my anger. You hate and despise me. 
You shall feel in your pride what it is to 
be despised ——’ 

“T tell you,” he rose and walked over to 
the window, “he was a devil in human 
shape. With some hideous power that he 
possessed, he conquered her will. He had 
found out, how, I do not know, that I was 
to sail that night. He told her that she 
was to come with me. At the end of two 
days her will would return to her, and 
she would understand what she had done. 
All this I found written in that letter. 
His revenge was complete.” 

“Tt is not possible,” said Sister Ursula, 
her face pale with horror and doubt. She 
thought his illness had touched his brain. 

* It is as true as there is a heaven above 
us. He called the power he used, hyp- 
notism. I had heard of it. I understood 
now, though before I had not believed in 
it. I believe in it to-day; and I don’t 
believe in a heaven! Why should she 
have been the victim }——” 

‘Hush !” said Sister Ursula, “ It was 
not yet too late. You could have parted 
on reaching the first port——” 

“She wished to—it was my sin! To 
have so nearly won her and now to lose 
her was more than I could endure. I 
pleaded with her—I persuaded—I wearied 
her out. At the first port we touched at, 
she went through a form of marriage with 
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me. We came home to England, and there 
I succeeded in getting a curacy in an 
isolated parish in the West of England. 
For three months I was in Paradise. I 
had sunk so low that I thought of nothing 
but that she was mine. It was she who 
suffered for my degradation—the lie I was 
giving to my vows—the sacrilege of the 
service I had dedicated to God. Then 
that devil, Arthur Shaw, found us out. 
He had, in reality, never lost sight of us. 
He had only bided his time, till his 
revenge would be greatest. Three months 
after we had been settled in our lonely 
country home, he hunted us down and 
exposed me. He did not rest till I had 
been dismissed from the church and 
publicly disgraced. The only ray of light 
in all the dark time that followed, was the 
goodness of her parents, who came to her 
rescue. Her father took her out of Eng- 
land, and she escaped the shame of a trial 
for bigamy. I saw her once, three years 
later. Her husband, I found out, had been 
liberated. I went to her, and begged her 
father to try to get Curtis to sue for a 
divorce. Then I would have married her ; 
but Shaw again defeated us. He, too, had 
been awaiting this event. He saw her 
husband, and so worked on his crue), vin- 
dictive nature that he refused to sue. He 
would not free her. Since then I have 
been wandering about the world in search 
of Shaw, whom I have vowed to find and 
kill, He has kept out of my way. Till 
now, he has always eluded me. Two 
years sgo I received a letter from her, 
begging me, for her sake, to give up all 
desire of vengeance. I cannot! If 1 met 
him to-day I should kill him. But because 
of the love I still bear her, because that 
it was through me that all this shame and 
suffering fell on her, I ceased trying to 
find him. To put myself out of temptation, 
I came here and enlisted in a French regi- 
ment, Without her—with the burden of 
the misery I have brought on her, my 
life is of little value to me. But it has 
been with me, as it has been with so many 
other miserable wretches. The bullets 
pass me, and kill husbands and fathers 
whose wives and children are waiting for 
them at home. Why should I escape?” 
“Because Heaven may yet have work 
for you to do,” she said, pitifully. “ You, 
who once knew it so well—how is it you 





have forgotten that there is no measuring 
the Divine mercy ?” 

* You mean justice,” with gloomy 
cynicism, ‘‘I believe every man expiates 
in some way his sins. All life teaches us 
that.” 

“T should like to tell you something,” 
she said, her voice trembling. She rose 
from her seat, and went over to him. 
“You can help me, I believe that Heaven 
guided you when you chose to come here, 
so that you might prove a friend to me. 
My life, too, has had its dark places. You 
can lighten them.” 

And then she told him her story. 

It was six months later. 

Jack Montresor and Violet Curtis were 
to be married that day in one of the quiet, 
old-fashioned churches of the City, and on 
the morrow were to start to begin a new 
and chastened life in a distant land, far off 
from all those who had known their history. 

Montresor had been sent to England by 
Sister Ursula, Her sympathy, her tender- 
ness—the material help she afforded him 
—had saved him. As he exerted himself 
to justify her confidence, a new and purer 
spirit came back into his life. The reck- 
less cynicism, the bitter hardness faded, 
and all that bad ever been noble in him 
was kindied once more into life. And 
one day, just as he was preparing to 
start for a distant colony, there to strive 
to live out a higher and truer life, he 
heard of the death, through a terrible 
accident, of Arthur Shaw and Violet’s 
husband, 

The two men had been close companions 
since Curtis had come out of prison. Shaw 
had established an ascendency over Curtis 
which was as hateful to the latter as it 
was dreaded. Shaw proved a hard task- 
master, but Curtis rebelled against him in 
vain. 

The end to the strange companionship 
came suddenly. They met their deaths 
in a horrible fashion; and Montresor 
shuddered as he prayed that Heaven would 
forgive him the curses he had once heaped 
on Shaw’s head. Sister Ureula’s words 
came back to him. He felt that he would 
give his own life ten times rather than 
that one of his curses should have been 
answered in this dreadful manner. 

As soon as he could, he went to fiad 
Violet ; and she became his own at last. 
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TABLE OF EVENTS, 1888-1889. 


SEPTEMBER, 1888. 

5.—Serious railway accident near Dijon, in 
France; twelve persons killed and many 
others injured. 

12.—The Doncaster St. Leger won by Lord Cal- 
thorpe’s Seabreeze, from fourteen others, 
in 3 min. 114 secs. Ayrshire, the Derby 
winner, finishing sixth. Value of the 
stakes, £4,350. 

14.—Mr. William Redmond, M.P., sentenced to 
three months imprisonment, at Wrexford, 
under the Crimes Act. 

15.—Disastrous Channel collision between the 
‘‘ Anglo-Indian,” of Newcastle, and an- 
other steamer, name unknown. The 
former, much damaged, succeeded in 
making Dover Harbour; but of the latter 
nothing was afterwards seen. 

22.—-At Manchester, the Lancashire Plate of 
£11,000 won by Seabreeze. 

At the Oval, the Australian cricketers con- 
cluded their English tour by defeating 
Surrey by 24 runs. Of the 40 matches 
played they won 19, lost 14, and 7 were 
drawn. 

29.—Mr. Alderman Whitehead 
Mayor of London. 


elected Lord 


OCTOBER, 1888. 


9,10,11.—At Newmarket, the Cesarewitch won 
by Ténébreuse, in a field of twenty-two; 
the Middle Park Plate by Donovan; and 
the Champion Stakes by Friar’s Balsam. 

11—Arrival of the Emperor of Germany at 
Rome on a visit to the King of Italy. 

22.—First sitting of the Parnell Royal Commis- 
sion, a very strong Bar appearing on both 
sides. 

23.—The Cambridgeshire Stakes won by Veracity. 

27.—Marvellous escape of the Emperor and Em- 
press of Russia from losing their lives, or 
being seriously injured, owing to their 
train leaving the rails and becoming com- 
pletely wrecked. They both sustained 
only slight injury; but twenty-four of 
their suite were killed, and thirty-seven 
others injured. 


NOVEMBER, 1888. 


3.—Explosion of fire-damp in a mine at Aveyron 
in France, by which fifty-eight miners 
were killed. 

6.—Re-assembly of Parliament for an autumn 
sitting. 

9.—Lord Mayor’s Day. At the Guildhall ban- 
quet, the Prime Minister made the speech 
usual on the occasion. 

Sir Charles Warren resigned the office of 
Commissioner of Police, and was shortly | 
after appointed to the command of the | 
troops at Singapore. 








19.— Arrival of the Empress Victoria of Ger- 
many and her three daughters on a visit 
to the Queen. 

26.—London School Board elections. 

Mr. J. Munro, C.B., appointed Commissioner 
of Metropolitan Police. 

27.—Mr. Gent-Davis, M.P. for Kennington, com- 
mitted to prison for contempt of Court. 


DECEMBER, 1888, 


18.—At Suakin, General Grenfell gained a bril- 
liant and decisive victory over the Arabs 
besieging the town, by storming their 
strongly - fortified entrenchments, from 
which they were driven with the loss of 
many hundreds killed and wounded. The 
British loss was four men killed, and three 
officers wounded, the Egyptian troops 
having several of their number killed, and 
about sixty wounded. 

21.—The Prince of Wales unveiled Mr. Boehm’s 
equestrian statue of the Duke of Welling- 
ton at Hyde Park Corner. 

24.—Prorogation of Parliament after a very pro- 
tracted Session. 

26.—Bank Holiday. 


JANUARY, 1889. 


17.—Elections for the County Council of London, 
Sir John Lubbock and Lord Rosebery being 
returned for the City Division. 

18.—Twenty-three men destroyed by a colliery 
mine explosion, at Hyde, Cheshire. 

23.—Mr. Phelps, the United States Minister, en- 
tertained at the Mansion House, on the eve 
of his departure to America, a large and 
distinguished company, which included 
nearly all the Judges, being present at 
the banquet. 

25.—Colonel North, the “Nitrate King,” pre- 
sented with the freedom of Leeds, in 
recognition of his gift to that Borough of 
the famous ruins of Kirkstall Abbey and 
its grounds, which he had recently pur- 
chased. 

30.—The Crown Prince of Austria found dead in 
his bed at Mayerling, near Vienna, 


FEBRUARY, 1889. 


1.—Official announcement in the “ Vienna Ga- 
zette,” that the terribly sudden death of 
Prince Rudolph was due to suicide, the 
Crown Prince haying shot himself through 
the head with a revolver found beside 
him. ‘This very dreadful event was the 
cause of profound grief throughout the 
Empire, the Prince being universally be- 
loved. 
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3.—While endeavouring to arrest Father Mac- 
Fadden at Gweedore, in Ireland, District 
Inspector Martin was attacked by the 
mob and so severely beaten that his death 
ensued in a few hours. 

Fatal collision in the Channel between the 
steamer ‘‘ Nereid” and the ship “ Killo- 
chan,” both being sunk, and twenty-three 
persons drowned. Nineteen were rescued 
and landed at Dover. 

4.—Another ard very terrible disaster in the 
Channel, during a snowstorm, the ship 
“Largo Bay” coming into collision with 
the large steamer ‘‘ Glencoe,” which im- 
mediately went down, not one of her crew 
of fifty-three being saved. The “ Largo 
Bay,” much damaged, was towed into 
Cowes Roads by a passing steamer. 

5.—Funeral of the Crown Prince of Austria at 
Vienna, witnessed by an immense number 
of persons, the streets being densely 
crowded. 

Election of nineteen Aldermen for the 
County Council of London. 

8.—Aldershot theatre destroyed by fire. 

21.—The Bishop of Lincoln appeared before a 
Court constituted by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to answer charges of con- 
trovening the Public Worship Act. The 
jurisdiction of the Court was disputed, 
and the proceedings adjourned. 

At the provisional meeting of the London 
County Council, Lord Rosebery elected 
chairman, and Sir John Lubbock, M.P., 
and Mr. Firth, M.P., vice-chairman and 
deputy-chairman, respectively. 

Opening of Parliament by Royal Commis- 
sion. 


MARCH, 1889. 


1.—Suicide of Richard Pigott at Madrid, who 
shot himself through the head with a re- 
volver, as he was about to be arrested on 
charges of forgery and perjury in con- 
nection with the “ Parnellism and Crime” 
inquiry. 
4,—General Harrison installed President of the 
United States at Washington. 
6.—Departure of the Queen from Windsor for a 
residence of some weeks at Biarritz. 
Abdication of King Milan of Servia in favour 
of his son, and a Regency appointed until 
the new King, who is only thirteen, shall 
attain his majority. 
7.—Announcement in Paris that the ‘‘ Decree 
of Expulsion from France” of direct de- 
scendants of ex-Royal Families, had been 
annulled in the case of the Duc d’Aumale. 
News arrived that Her Majesty’s large iron- 
clad “‘ Sultan’ had struck on a rock in 
the Mediterranean, near Malta, and had 
been abandoned. Repeated efforts to get 
her off failed, the great war-ship sinking 
to the bottom. 
13.—Disastrous colliery explosion at Wrexham, 
twenty miners being destroyed. 
16.—Terrific hurricane at Samoa, which blew 
with such tremendous force that three 
German and three American men-of-war, 
and several merchant vessels, were driven 





on a rocky shore, and many of their crews 
drowned. The English war-ship “ Cal- 
liope” alone succeeded in getting out to 
sea without loss, and one of the German 
war-ships was, ultimately, floated off. 

21.—Dissolution of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and first sitting of the London 
County Council. 

26.—State banquet at St. James’s Palace, by 
command of the Queen, in celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Royal 
Agricultural Society’s Charter, under the 
presidency of the Prince of Wales. 

27.—Death of the Right Honourable John Bright, 
at his residence near Rochdale; the great 
orator and patriotic statesman being in 
his seventy-eighth year. 

Visit of the Queev, from Biarritz, to the 
Queen Regent of Spain at San Sebastian, 
this being the first occasion of an English 
Sovereign ever having been on Spanish 
soil. 

The Lincolnshire Handicap won by 
Robert Jardine’s Wise Man. 

29.—The Liverpool Grand National Steeplechase 
(about 44 miles) fell to Mr. Maher’s 
Frigate, Why Not and M.P. being second 
and third. Twenty started. Time, 10 min. 
1 sec. 

30.—The University Boat Race won by Cam- 
bridge, Oxford being very easily defeated 
by three lengths, in 20 min. 14 secs. The 
Cambridge crew was identical with that 
of last year. 

Funeral of John Bright at Rochdale, the 
procession of mourners being witnessed 
by a great concourse of spectators. 

Terrible disaster in the Channel, the Ostend 
and Dover mail-boat, ‘‘ Comtesse de Flan- 
dres,” being run into and literally cut in 
half by the “ Princess Henriette,” of same 
line. The captain, mate, and thirteen of 
the passengers and crew of the former 
vessel lost their lives, the other steamer 
being only slightly damaged. Prince 
Jerome Bonaparte was amongst those 
saved, 


Sir 


APRIL, 1889. 


1.—Letters received from H. M. Stanley, dated 
August, 1888, containing the welcome in- 
telligence that the great African explorer 
was safe, and that, after encountering great 
difficulties, dangers, and hardships, he had 
succeeded in reaching Emin Pasha, thus 
accomplishing the object of his mission. 

2.—Flight of General Boulanger from Paris to 
Brussels, to avoid arrest. 

3.—Return of the Queen to Windsor, after a 
month’s residence at Biarritz. 

6.—At Leicester, the Prince of Wales’s Stakes 
for three-year-olds, a little over one mile, 
worth £11,000, fell to the Duke of Port- 
land’s Donovan, who easily defeated 
Pioneer, Minthe, and fourteen others, in 
1 min. 542 secs, 

Death, at St. James’s Palace, of the Duchess 
of Cambridge, aunt to the Queen, and 
mother of the present Duke, in her 92nd 
year. 
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13.—The remains of the venerable Duchess of 
Cambridge interred in the vault in Kew 
Church, in which the late Duke was buried 
nearly forty years ago. The funeral was 
attended by the Queen, members of the 
Royal Family, Ambassadors and Repre- 
sentatives of Foreign Sovereigns, and by 
many other Royal and distinguished per- 
sonages. 

15.—The election for the Central Division of 
Birmingham resulted in the return of Mr. 
John Albert Bright, Liberal Unionist, and 
son of the late Member, who defeated Mr. 
Beale, Q.C., Gladstonian Liberal, by the 
great majority of 3,060, in a poll of 8,182. 

22.—At Manchester, the Lincolnshire Handicap 
Steeplechase Plate of 1,000 sovereigns, 
won by the Prince of Wales’s Magic in a 
good field of fourteen. 

Easter Monday. 

23.—Departure of the Queen from Windsor, on a 
visit to the Prince and Princess of Wales 
at Sandringham. 

24,—At the Epsom Spring Meeting, the City and 
Suburban Handicap (14 miles) won by Mr. 
Leybourne’s Goldseeker, who was followed 
home by Fullerton (last year’s winner), 
Wise Man, and sixteen others. Time, 2 
min. 194 secs. 

Arrival of General Boulanger from Brussels, 
who received a hearty greeting from the 
considerable crowd waiting at Charing 
Cross to witness his arrival. 

Opening of the Garrick Theatre, Charing 
Cross, a handsome and very commodious 
structure. 

26.—At Sandringham, by Royal Command, Mr. 
Henry Irving, Miss Ellen Terry, and the 
Lyceum Company, gave a performance 
before the Queen, the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, and their family and guests, of 
“The Bells,” and the Trial Scene in the 
“Merchant of Venice.” Mr. Irving and 
Miss Terry were afterwards presented to 
the Queen, and received valuable gifts of 
jewellery in remembrance of the occasion. 

27.—Return of the Queen to Windsor on com- 
pletion of her visit to Sandringham. 

29.—Commencement of the festivities in New 
York in connection with the celebration of 
the centenary of General Washington’s 
inauguration, in 1789, as first President of 
the United States. 

30.—Death, in Paris, of Mr. Carl Rosa, the well- 
known and popular operatic manager, after 
a short illness, aged 47. 


MAY, 1889. 


1.—The result of the race for the Two Thousand 
Guineas at Newmarket was most unex- 
pected, the Duke of Portland’s Donovan, 
on whom 4 to 1 were laid, being beaten at 
the post by Mr. Baird’s Enthusiast, an ex- 
treme outsider; Pioneer finishing third. 
Only nine started; the distance, about 
one mile, being accomplished in 1 min. 
52} secs.; the value of the Stakes, £4,000. 

3.—At Newmarket, the One Thousand Guineas 
Stakes (about 1 mile) won by Mr. Vyner’s 
Minthe, who beat Wrinkle, Polka, and 
eleven other fillies, in 1 min. 52 secs. 
Value of the Stakes, £2,700. 





4.—Anniversary dinner of the Royal Academy, 
at which the Prince of Wales and his two 
sons were present. 

5.—Centenary Féte at Versailles, in commemo- 
ration of the first assembling of the States 
General in 1789. 

6.—Opening in State of the Paris Exhibition by 
President Carnot. At night the city was 
brilliautly illuminated, and the streets 
thronged with enormous crowds of spec- 
tators. 

Funeral of Carl Rosa in Highgate Cemetery. 

7.—The London County Council decided that 
their deputy-chairman (Mr. Firth, M.P.) 
should be paid a salary of £2,000 a year. 

Great Liberal Unionist banquet at Willis’s 
Rooms to Lord Derby, in recognition of 
his valuable services to the cause of the 
Union. 

In the House of Commons, the second read- 
ing of the Naval Defence Bill carried by 
the large majority of 141. 

The Chester Cup won by Mill Stream, beat- 
ing Danté, Cotillon, and eight others. 

The Prince of Wales unveiled Mr. Boehm’s 
marble statue of the Queen, placed in the 
Hall of the London University as a Jubilee 
Memorial. 

The Inman Line steamer, “City of Paris,” 
arrived at New York in 5 days and 23 
hours, the first passage across the Atlantic 
under six days. 

9.—In the House of Lords, the second reading 
of the Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s 
Sister’s Bill rejected by a majority of 27. 

10..-The Kempton Park Jubilee Stakes of 3,000 
sovereigns (1 mile) won by Amphion, who 
defeated fifteen others in 1 min. 464 secs. 

11.—For the Kempton Park Royal Stakes of 
£10,000 (14 miles), only seven started, the 
rich prize being secured by the Duke of 
Portland, who ran first and third with 
Ayrshire and Melanion, Lord Calthorpe’s 
Seabreeze coming in second. Time, 2 min. 
15+ secs. 

In the case of the Bishop of Lincoln, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury decided that 
the Court had jurisdiction. 

12.—-Police raids upon the Field Club, Park Place, 
St. James’s, and the Adelphi Club, Maiden 
Lane, at both of which gaming on an ex- 
tensive scale was found going on. Many 
arrests made, including, at the former 
Club, several noblemen and gentlemen 
well known in London Society. 

13.—In the House of Commons, Mr. Robertson’s 
motion “‘ that the privilege of certain Uni- 
versities to return members to Parliament 
should be discontinued,” rejected by 91 
votes. 

14.—In the House of Commons, Mr. Dillwyn’s 
motion for the disestablishment of the 
English Church in Wales defeated by a 
majority of 53. 

The Great Northern Handicap at York won 

by Ringmaster, an Australian-bred horse. 

16.—In the case of Lady Sandhurst, who had 
been elected a member of the London 
County Council, the Court of Appeal 
decided that a woman was not eligible for 
the office of Councillor, and that Mr. 
Beresford-Hope, the next on the poll, was 
entitled to the seat. 
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18.—The Queen visited Eton and laid a memorial 
stone in the new College Buildings. 

20.—At Marlborough Street, the Manager of the 
Field Club fined £500, and three of the 
assistants in comparatively small amounts. 
The charges against the other defendants 
were withdrawn. 

21.—Princess Beatrice of Battenberg gave birth 
to a son at Windsor Castle. 

Prince Albert Victor cpened the Alexandra 
Dock at Belfast. 

Arrival in Berlin of the King of Italy and 
the Prince of Naples, on a visit to the 
German Emperor. 

22.—The Newmarket Stakes, value £6,000 to the 
winner, with prizes of £1,000 and £500 to 
the second and third (1} miles), easily won 
by the Duke of Portland’s Donovan, his 
other horse, The Turcophone, finishing 
second, and Mr. Hammord’s Laureate 
third; seventeen ran. Time, 2 min. 17} 
secs. 

23.—At Bow Street, the Adelphi Club gaming 
case resulted in penalties of £500 being 
imposed on the Manager, £200 on the 
Secretary, and £25 each on two of the 
assistarts, the other defendants being dis- 
charged. 

24.—The Prince of Wales unveiled a life-sized 
statue of the Queen in the vestibule of 
the Examination Hall of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Thames Embank- 
ment, the work of Mr. I. J. Williamson. 

Great demonstration at the Mansion House, 
in honour of C:ptain Murrell and the 
officers and crew of the s‘eamship “ Mis- 
souri,” who received valuable gifts and 
testimonials in recognition of the gallant 
rescue, in tempestuous weather, of over 
750 souls from the Danish emigrant steamer 
“Danmark,” while in a sinking condition 
in mid-Atlantic. The English captain, 
who had to throw half his cargo overbuard 
to make room for the rescued yeople, 
landed them all gafely at St. Michael’s, 
the nearest port, on the third day after. 

25.—Celebration of the seventieth anniversary of 
the Queen’s birthday. 

29.—The Marquis of Dufferin presented with the 
freedom of the-City at the Guildhall, and 
entertained at a Mansion House banquet 
in the evening. 

30.—At Aldershot, in brilliant weather, and in 
presence of thousands of spectators, the 
Queen reviewed about fifteen thousand 
troops of all arms. 

31.—-Calamitous floods in Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
The considerable town of Johnstown, near 
Pittsburg, was almost entirely swept away 
by the bursting of a large reservoir; the 
loss of life here, and in the adjacent 
country and villages, being estimated at 
from ten to fifteen thousand, and the de- 
struction of property at several millions 
sterling. 


JUNE, 1889. 


1.—At the Guildhall, the freedom of the City 
conferred on Prince George of Wales, in 
presence of his father and a distinguished 
company, a luncheon at the Mansion House 
following the Guildhall function. 





2.—The French Derby (14 miles) worth over 
£4,000, won by M. Blanc’s Clover, in 2 
min. 38 secs. 

5.--At Epsom, the Duke of Portland won his 
second consecutive Derby with Donovan, 
who easily defeated Miguel, El Dorado, 
and ten others, in 2 min. 442 secs. Value 
of the Stakes, £4,050. 


7.—The Oaks won by Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
L’Abbesse de Jouarre, who beat Minthe, 
Seclusion, and seventeen others, in 2 min. 
45 secs. Value of the Stakes, £2,600. 

12.—Whit Monday, and the most persistently wet 
day yet experienced in the present year. 
Open air resorts were, naturally, at con- 
siderable discount; but the usual great 
crowds thronged the various places of 
amusement, where the good entertainment 
provided could be enjoyed in comfort and 
shelter. 

Awfully disastrous railway accident near 
Armagh, in Ireland, owing to several car- 
rages, which had been uncoupled from 
the rear of an excursion train, running 
back down a steep incline, and coming 
into terribly violent collision with an- 
other train from same place. No one 
seriously hurt in the latter; but, of those 
in the detached carriages, seventy-five 
were killed, and some two or three hun- 
dred injured. Many of the victims were 
Sunday School children, who, with their 
teachers and friends, were on their annual 
holiday trip. Three railway officials in 
charge of the train arrested, and commit- 
ted to take their trial for manslaughter. 

13.—The new Baths at Bath opened by the 
Duchess of Albany. 

16.—The Grand Prix of Paris (1} miles), worth 
over £6,000, won by Vasistas, an extreme 
outsider, who defeated twelve others in 
3 min. 21 secs.; Minthe, the only English 
competitor, finishing fifth. 

18.—At Ascot, the Prince of Wales’s Stakes 
easily appropriated by Donovan, in a field 
of eight; the Ascot Stakes won by Lord 
Lorne, who beat nine others; and the 
Gold Vase by Morglay, only two others 
running. 

19.—The Ascot Royal Hunt Cup, won by White- 
legs, who beat Veracity, L’Abbesse de 
Jouarre, and twelve others. 

20.—Only four competed for the Ascot Gold Cup, 
Trayles, the winner, being followed home 
by Rada, Cotillon, and Duo. The New 
Stakes fell to Surefoot, and the St. James’s 
Palace Stakes to Pioneer. 

24.—Opening of the Royal Agricultural Show at 
Windsor. 

Marriage in Berlin of Prince Frederick Leo- 
pold of Prussia to the Princess Louise of 
Echleswig-Holstein, sister of the Empress 
of Germany and Duchess of Connaught. 

28.—Official announcament of the betrothal of 
the Princess Louise of Wales to the Earl 
of Fife. 

First visit of the Queen to the Royal Agri- 
cultural Show, where she personally dis- 
tributed gold medals to many owners of 
live stock. 

29.—Winchester beat Eton in their aanual cricket 
match by 114 rurs. 
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JULY, 1889. 


1.—Arrival of the Shah. He was met at Graves- 
end by the Prince of Wales and his 
sons, who returned with him by river to 
Westminster, and then accompanied him 
to Buckingham Palace, where he was re- 
ceived by the Princess and other members 
of the Royal Family. 

2.—The annual University Cricket Match, won 
by Cambridge by an innings and 105 runs. 

Visit of the Shah to the Queen at Windsor. 
In the evening, accompanied by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, he made a State 
visit to the Royal Italian Opera, the 
theatre being magnificently decorated for 
the occasion. 

Sanguinary fighting in the Soudan between 
the Egyptian troops commanded by Colonel 
Wodehouse, and a strong force of Der- 
vishes, who were decisively defeated, with 
the loss of 500 killed and wounded, and as 
many more taken prisoners. The Egyptian 
casualties were 70. 

3.—State visit of the Shah to the City. At 
night His Majesty was present at the 
State Ball at Buckingham Palace. 

Terrible explosion in a coal-mine at Saint 
Etienne, in France, nearly 200 miners 
being killed. 

4.—Garden- party at Marlborough House, at 
which the Queen and Shah were present. 
In the evening, His Majesty attended the 
brilliant entertainment given by Sir Albert 
Sassoon at the Empire Theatre. 

5.—The Shah and Prince of Wales visited 
Kempton Park Races, and in the evening 
were present at the State Concert in the 
Albert Hall. 

Henley Regatta concluded, brilliant weather 

having prevailed throughout. 

6.—At the Oval, the first of the two annual 
cricket matches between the Gentlemen 
and Players resulied in the Players 
winning by nine wickets. 

Visit of the Shah and Prince and Princess 
of Wales to the Crystal Palace. 

7.—Departure of the Shah from London on 
a visit to the Marquis of Salisbury at 
Hatfield, leaving the foilowing day on his 
way to visit some of the principal towns 
in the north of England and Scotland. 

9.—In the second match at Lord’s, the Gentle- 
men fared even worse than they did in 
the first, as the Players again defeated 
them by ten wickets. 

13.—The Eton and Harrow annual cricket match 
at Lord’s decisively won by Harrow, who 
beat the Etonians by nine wickets, 

16.—At Wimbledon, the Queen’s Prize of £250, 
with gold badge and medal, won by 
Sergeant Reid, Ist Lanark Engineers, 
Major Pearse, 4th Devon, being only one 
point behind. 

17.—At Leicester, the Portland Stakes for two- 
year-olds of £6,000 won by Riviera in a 
field of six, the Duke of Portland’s hitherto 
unbeaten filly Semolina being last but 
one. 

19.—At Sandown Park, the Eclipse Stakes of 

£10,000 easily won by the Duke of Port- 
land’s Ayrshire, who defeated El Dorado, 
Seclusion, and three others. 





20.—Mr. Parnell presented with the freedom of 
the City of Edinburgh. 

The libel action, brought by Mr. William 
O’Brien, M.P., against Lord Salisbury, 
tried at Manchester before a special jury, 
resnited in an immediate verdict for the 
defendant. 

24.—The Liverpool Cup won by Veracity, beating 
Pealer, Ringmaster, and eleven others. 

25.—Celebration of the golden wedding of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gladstone, at their town resi- 
dence, the occasion being marked by in- 
numerable congratulatory messages from 
all parts of the kingdom, almost the first 
to arrive being that from the Queen, 
Their many presents included a very 
handsome one from the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales. 

26.—Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone entertained ata great 
jubilee reception at the National Liberal 
Club, aud presented with a magnificent 
album, in which the more striking episodes 
of the ex-Prentier’s career are beautifully 
represented by eminent artists. 

The Parnell Case adjourned to 24th October 
next. 

Raid of the City police upon the Bedford 
Club, Charterhouse Street, where gaming 
was found going on, the manager, officials, 
and the numerous persons found in it 
being arrested. 

27.—The marriage of the Princess Louise of 
Wales to the Earl of Fife solemnised with 
much pomp and ceremony in the private 
chapel of Buckingham Palace, in the 
presence of the Queen and a large and 
brilliant assemblage of Royal and distin- 
guished personages. Later in the day it 
was Officially announced that the newly- 
made bridegroom had been created Duke 
of Fife and Marquis ef Macduff. 

29.—On the farewell visit of the Shah to Osborne, 
he was presented by the Queen with her 
portrait, set in diamonds, who also con- 
ferred upon his Grand Vizier the Grand 
Cross of the Bath. His Majesty then took 
his departure from England in the Royal 
yacht “ Victoriaand Albert,”’ for Cherbourg, 
from thence proceeding to Paris as the 
guest of the French nation. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. W. H. 
Smith’s motion to grant an additional sum 
of £36,000 per annum for the maintenance 
of the Children of the Prince of Wales, was 
supported by Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Cham- 
berlain, and other prominent Liberals, and 
carried by a majority of 221. 

30.—At Gocdwood, the Stewards’ Cup won by 
Mr. A, James’s Dog Rose, from General 
Byrne’s Amphion, Lord Penrhyn’s Noble 
Chieftain, and fifteen others. 

Lord Randolph Churchill addressed an im- 
mense gathering of Birmingham Con- 
servatives, and entered into a detailed 
exposition of his views about Ireland. 

31.—Banquet to Her Majesty’s Ministers at the 
Mansion House, at which most of the 
members of the Cabinet were present. 

At the Guildhall Police Court, the Bedford 
Club gaming case came before the sitting 
Alderman, who inflicted fines of £300 on 
the proprietor and £5 on the door-keeper, 
and discharged the other defendants. 
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At Goodwood Races, Mr. Douglas Baird 
won the Bognor Plate with El Dorado, 
and the Sussex Stakes with Enthusiast ; 
the Chesterfield Stakes falling to Mr. 
Legh’s Veracity, who beat nine others. 


AUGUST, 1889. 


1-2.—The Goodwood Cup won by Mr. Warren 
de la Rue’s Trayles, who easily defeated 
Latania, the only other starter; the 
Prince of Wales’s Stakes by the Duke of 
Portland’s Semolina, in a field of six; 
the Rous Memorial Stakes by Mr. H. 
Milner’s Riviera, six others starting; and 
the Goodwood Stakes by Mr. A. Taylor’s 
Ingram, beating Tissaphernes, Mill Stream, 
and three others, 

2.—Arrival of the Emperor of Germany and 
Prince Henry of Prussia at Osborne on & 
visit to the Queen, in the Imperial yacht 
“‘Hohenzollern,” escorted by a power- 
ful squadron of German war-ships. The 
Imperial visitors were met at the Nab by 
the Prince and Princess of Wales in the 
Royal yacht “ Osborne,” which led the way 
back through the lines of the British 
fleet to Osborne Bay. 

3.—Brilliant and very decisive victory of 
General Grenfell at Toski over the large 
force of Dervishes invading Egypt, who 
were utterly routed, with the loss of 1,500 
killed and about a thousand wounded and 
prisoners. Among the killed were their 
leader and 12 ont of 13 of his Emirs. 
The casualties on our side were 17 killed 
and 131 wounded, which included 2 
British and 3 Egyptian officers. 

5.—The German Emperor, accompanied by 
Prince Henry of Prussia, the Prince of 
Wales, and other members of the Royal 
Family, reviewed the British Fleet lying 
at Spithead, from the Royal yacht 
“ Victoria and Albert.” The Emperor ex- 
pressed the great admiration and pleasure 
he had experienced in witnessing the 
magnificent appearance of the fleet, 
probably the most powerful marine force 
ever yet assembled together. 

7.—The trial of Mrs. Maybrick at Liverpool 
for the wilful murder by poison of her 
husband, a merchant of that town, con- 
cluded on the seventh day by the jury 
returning a verdict of Guilty and sentence 
of death being passed. This result pro- 
duced tke most extraordinary excitement 
in the town, the Judge being hooted and 
almost mobbed ; the jury and some of 
the Crown witnesses sharing the same 
fate. 

Grand review and sham fight at Aldershot, 
in presence of the German Emperor and a 
brilliant assemblage of Royal and distin- 
guished personages, from which, owing to 
indisposition, the Prince of Wales was 
compelled to be absent. Between 30,000 
and 40,000 troops were on the ground; 
the Emperor subsequently expressing 
great satisfaction at their general appear- 
ance and at the soldier-like manner 
in which they had carried out the 
manceuvres. 





At the Oval, the Notts Cricketers sustained 
their first defeat this season at the hands 
of the Surrey Eleven, who won by 134 
runs. At least 50,000 persons witnessed the 
play during the three days of the match. 
8.—After being present at a parade of 2,000 
sailors from the German ships of war, be- 
fore the Queen at Osborne, the Emperor 
William bade farewell to Her Majesty on 
the conclusion of his visit, and took his 
departure for his own country in the 
“ Hohenzollern,” followed by the German 
fleet. 
10.—Return of the Emperor of Germany to 
Berlin, who received a very enthusiastic 
welcome from the inhabitants of his 
capital. 
12.--Arrival of the Emperor of Austria at Berlin, 
on a visit to the Emperor William, from 
whom he received a very cordial and 
warm welcome at the railway-station. He 
was accompanied by the Royal Princes, 
Prince Bismarck, and other State digni- 
taries. 
13.—At Leyton, Essex gained a most unexpected 
but very decisive victory over the Surrey 
Eleven, who were defeated by 135 runs. 
14.— General Boulanger condemned by the 
French Senate, sitting as a High Court 
of Justice, to imprisonment for life in 
a fortress, for conspiracy, treason, and 
embezzlement ; and, for complicity inthe 
offences, Count Dillon and M. Henri 
Rockefort were awarded the same punish- 
ment. None of the accused appeared, 
and they were sentenced “in absentia.” 
16.—At Kennington Oval, for the second time 
this season, Lancashire decisively defeated 
the famous Surrey Eleven, winning, on this 
occasion, by eight wickets. 
18.—Great dinner at Paris, given by the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic to the Mayors 
of France, of whom upwards of 13,000 
assisted at the truly colossal feast. 
22.—The sentence of death passed on Mrs. May- 
brick at the late Liverpool Assizes, for 
poisoning her husband, commuted to penal 
servitude for life. 
26.—The great ironclad ‘Sultan,’ sunk six 
months ago on a rock in the Mediter- 
ranean, and since successfully raised, 
safely towed into Malta harbour. 
28.—The “ City of Paris” arrived at New York, 
from Queenstown, in 5 days, 19 hours, 
and 18 minutes; the fastest passage ever 
yet made. 
Messrs. Grenfell, Lehmann, and Holland 
sculled from Oxford to Putney in 22} 
consecutive hours. 


28, 29.—At York, the Great Ebor won by King 


Monmouth, and the Great 
Stakes by Chitabob. 
30.—Parliament prorogued by Royal Commission. 
31.—The cricket season ended by Notts, Surrey, 
and Lancashire tying for the County 
Championship. 

The negotiations to bring the great strike 
of the thousands of dock and other 
labourers at the East End to a termina- 
tion to-day, unfortunately were not suc- 
cessful; the settlement of this very 
serious matter being apparently as fur off 
as ever. 


Yorkshire 
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OBITUARY FOR 1888-1889, 


Mr. RicHarp ANTHONY Proctor, who died on 
the 12th September, 1888, was the author of 
many popular works on Astronomy, and a suc- 
cessful lecturer on that and kindred subjects. 
He was born A.D. 1837, at Chelsea, and educated 
at King’s College, London, and at Cambridge, 
where he took honours among the Wranglers. 
Mr. Proctor had cultivated his favourite science, 
when in prosperous circumstances, and his 
“learning” proved in adversity ‘most excel- 
lent ;” and with his popular works, his contri- 
butions to periodic literature, and his lectures— 
appreciated in all parts of the world—he made 
astronomy not only pleasant, but profitable. 
Few have equalled Mr. Proctor in his happy 
method of infusing interest, and even amuse- 
ment, into scientific theories. When on a visit 
to Florida, Mr. Proctor contracted the germs of 
yellow fever, of which he died, when at New 
York, on his way to England. 


In the same month—on the 6th—we have to 
record the death of Sir Epwarp Lacon, well 
known in the Eastern Counties as a brewer and 
member for Yarmouth. 


On the 23rd September died Marsnat Ba- 
ZAINE, at Madrid; a gallant soldier, who had 
served with distinction in Africa, Spain, China, 
the Crimea, and Mexico. He was one of the 
best generals of the Second Empire, and nar- 
rowiy missed beating the Prussians at the battle 
of Gravelotte. Had he won the battle, he would 
have been raised to the pinnacle of fame. As it 
was, he had the ignominy of surrendering a 
splendid army of 173,000 men, en bloc, to the 
enemy, with a fortress probably, then, the 
strongest in the world. By sentence of a Mili- 
tary Court Bazaine was degraded and deprived 
of all his honours, and imprisoned in a fortress, 
from which he contrived to escape, and spent 
the rest of his life in Madrid, avoided and ab- 
horred by all his countrymen. 


On the Ist October died Lorp Sackvitte, the 
possessor of Knole Park, Kent, by whose death 
his brother, Sir Lionel Sackville West, then Am- 
bassador at Washington, became Lord Sackville, 
and the owner of the famous historic seat. 


On Friday, 12th October, died at Ramsgate, 
aged 77 years, Mr. I. M. Levy, of the “ Daily 
Telegraph,” one of the founders of that journal. 


Firtp-MARSHAL THE Eart or Lucan, G.C.B., 
was born 16th April, 1800, and entered the army 
at an early age. He served as a volunteer with 
the Russians in a campaign against the Turks, 
in 1828, and a quarter of a century afterwards 
was engaged in a contrary sense, in the Crimean 
War. Lord Lucan commanded the cavalry divi- 
sion at the battle of Balaclava, and to the over- 
zeal of his aide-de-camp, Captain Nolan, was 
probably due the fatal, if glorious, charge by 





which Lord Cardigan’s Light Brigade was prac- 
tically annihilated. In 1865 Lord Lucan became 
Colonel of the lst Regiment of Life Guards, and 
died 10th November, 1888. 


On the 14th December died Ricuarp Rep- 
GRAVE, R.A., who was born 30th April, 1804, in 
Pimlico. His father was an engineer, with 
Brunel of “Great Western” renown, and de- 
signed his son for the same profession; but 
Redgrave abandoned mechanical for landscape 
drawing, and exhibited a picture, in 1825, at 
Somerset House—then the home of the Royal 
Academy. Pursuing his career with success, he 
became A.R.A. in 1840, and full Academician in 
1851. But he will be chiefly remembered for 
his share in establishing Schools of Design 
throughout the country, and the influence he 
exerted upon those institutions, of which he was 
Art Superintendent. Mr. Redgrave was also 
much engaged upon the art collections in the 
Museum of South Kensington, with the arrange- 
ment of which he had 1auch to do. 


In the same month also passed away that 
excellent whip and much-respected man JAMES 
Sexsy, of the ‘Old Times” Brighton Coach; 
also Mr. J. RourLepGE, of the eminent publish- 
ing firm. 

The 23rd December was marked by the death 
of LAURENCE OLIPHANT, a brilliant but somewhat 
enigmatic being, who was born, in 1829, of an 
ancient Scottish family. Oliphant began his 
wanderings at an early age by a visit to the 
Court of Nepaul, in India. Then he qualified 
for the Bar, and we next hear of him in 1852, 
when he was travelling along the Russian shores 
of the Black Sea, embodying his experiences in 
a work, which the war that followed caused to 
be in great demand. Then we find him acting 
as secretary to Lord Elgin, and visiting China, 
Japan, and the Court of Ava, and writing about 
the same. In 1870 he published a brilliant novel 
of society called “‘ Piccadilly,” subsequently pass- 
ing into retirement in the East, as a mystic 
subject to strong spiritual influences. Besides 
another novel, ‘ Altiora Peto,” published in 1883, 
which bears traces of his religious theories, he 
had written sundry works of a professedly 
spiritualistic character. 


In January, 1889, died JaMEs R. Swinton, once 
a highly-fashiouable artist in the domain of por- 
traiture, who painted most of the beauties of his 
period—from 1844 to 1874--and whose works 
have been engraved and lithographed in many 
directions. 


On the 3rd January died Mr. I. O, HaLniweLt 
PaItuiers, born 1820, and subsequently a scholar 
of Jesus, Cambridge, one of the founders of the 
Shakespeare Society, a careful editor of Shake- 
speare’s works, and an indefatigable collector of 
everything connected with the great poet. 
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Mrs, SWANBOROUGH, once the popular manager | 
of the Strand Theatre, died on the 6th January, | 
aged 85. 


On the 30th January, 1889, died by his own | 
hand tke Crown Prince RupowpH of Austria. 
The Prince was born on the 21st August, 1858, | 
and in 1881 married the Princess Stephanie, of 
Belgium. The Crown Prince was an ardent | 
traveller, sportsman, and naturalist. 


The Rev. Joun Geo. Woop, a popular writer on | 
Natural History, born 1827, died 3rd March. 


Mr. SAMUEL CarTER HAtt, F.S.A., died on the 
10th March. He was born in 1801, and early 
devoted himself to literature and journalism. 
With a most prolific and facile pen, he has 
written on every possible subject, and the names | 
of Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall appear upon hun- 
dreds of volumes that it would take long to 
enumerate. At one time Mr. Hall edited the 
“New Monthly,” but he will: be chiefly known 
by his connection with the “Art Journal,” of 
which he was one of the founders. He was also | 
connected with many social and philanthropic | 
objects, and was warm as a Temperance advocate. | 


| May. 


The Duke oF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS died | 
on the 26th March, after a useful administrative | 
career, having been Chairman of the London 
and North-Western Railway, Lord President of 
the Council and Colonial Secretary under Lord | 
Derby, and, finally, Governor of Madras from 
1875 to 1880. At his death the Duke was Chair- 
man of Committees of the House of Lords. 


The 27th March is notable for the death of 
JouN BrRicuHt, who was born 16th November, 
1811, and who succeeded to an extensive and 
profitable cotton-spinning business at Rochdale. 
Mr. Bright joined the Anti-Corn Law League in 
1839, and his eloquence and fervour in the cause | 
did much to secure the repeal of the obnoxious 
duties on corn. Of a Quaker family, Mr. Bright | 
was a strong opponent of a war policy, and for | 
that reason became highly unpopular during the | 
Crimean War. This, and his opposition to Lord | 
Palmerston’s spirited foreign policy, Jed to his | 
rejection by the constituency of Manchester, in | 
1857. Mr. Bright was invited to represent Bir- 
mingham in the same year, and continued to re- | 
present that constituency till his death. Mr. | 
Bright was President of the Board of Trade, and | 
subsequently Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- | 
caster, always with a seat in the Cabinet, during | 
several of Mr. Gladstone’s Administrations; but 
retired in 1882, on the question of armed inter- 
ference in Egypt. 





On the 6th April, at St. James's Palace, died 
Avaeusta, Duchess of Cambridge, daughter of | 
the Landgrave Frederick of Hesse-Cassel, who | 
was born 25th July, 1797; married, 1818, to the 
Duke of Cambridge. 





Also on 6th April, died Sir Frank ARTHUR 
OusELEY, Bart., born 1825, and from 1855 Pro- 
fessor of Music at Oxford. | 


The death of Mr. Cart Rosa at the Grand | 


Hotel, Paris, on the 30th April, in the midst of | 


his busy career, as entrepreneur and musical 


| prodigy in 1850. 


| Societies. 


conductor, was heard of with sorrow and regret 
by his many friends. He was born at Hamburg, 
22nd March, 1843, and made his début asa juvenile 
He studied at the Leipsic 


| Conservatory, and appeared as a violinist at the 
| Crystal Palace on 10th March, 1866. Engaged 


to manage Madame Parépa’s musical tour, Rosa 
fell in love with the prima donna and married 
her at New York, in 1867. The Parépa Rosa 
Opera Company of America was one of the 
results of this union, and brought a large fortune 
to its chiefs. They returned to England in 1873 
to establish an opera troupe in England. The 
death of Madame Parépa put a stop to the en- 
terprise; but, in 1876, Mr. Rosa founded the 
Carl Rosa Opera Company, which has since con- 
tinued to flourish. 


Early in May died Lorp SipNEy GopDOLPHIN 
OsBORNE, once well known for his letters to the 
‘‘Times,” under the signature S. G. O.; born 
1808, and rector of Durweston, Dorset, since 
1841. 


WaALrerR GoopALL, brother to the more cele- 
brated Frederick Goodall, R.A., but himself a 
water-colour painter of merit, died on the 4th of 
He was born in 1830, and for many years 
before his death had been precluded by ill health 
from the exercise of his profession. 


On the 17th May died Mr. Wa. Roxsy BEvERLY, 
famous scenic artist— great in fairy-land and 
realms of fancy. Alsothe Hart oF MALMESBURY, 
veteran statesman and author of some volumes 
of “‘ Reminiscences.” 


In the same month died Martin Rp. Suarp, a 
writer and journalist of repute, for many years 
editor of the “‘ Guardian.” 


On the 18th May died Mrs. Dattas (IsaBrLLa) 
GLyN, born in Edinburgh in 1823. Miss Glyn 
made her début, in 1847, in Shakespearian 
characters. She took leading réles during Mr. 


| Phelps’s management of Sadler’s Wells Theatre, 
| and was afterwards highly successful in public 


readings and in the tuition of her profession. 
In 1853 she married Mr. Dallas, of the “‘ Times,” 
but the marriage was dissolved in 1874. 


Also in May died Jonn O’Connor, a landscape 


| painter and scenic artist for the Haymarket and 


Court Theatres. 


On the 10th July died Mr. Francis Day, an 
ardent naturalist and the author of many learned 
papers read before the Zoological aud Linnzan 
Mr. Day was formerly of the Indian 
medical service; but of late years resided at 
Cheltenham. 


MapamMe Caruorta Patti died on the 27th 
July. A concert singer, with a soprano voice of 
wonderful compass; she had ceased to appear in 
public for some years. 


On the 6th August died Mr. W. R. S. Ratston, 
the talented translator of Russian novels and 
poetry; born 1828. 


Me. James ALBERY, dramatist, author of “‘ The 
Two Roses,” died on the 15th August. He was 
born 1832, 
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THE DRAMATIC 


THE London Theatrical Season may be fairly 
said to end on the 31st August and to begin 
again on the Ist September, for even in the dog- 
days, and when everybody is supposed to be out 
of town, there is no lack of provision for fervid 
playgoers. Anyhow, the new season of 1888-9 
was inaugurated by the production, at the Hay- 
market, of the powerful drama of “Captain 
Swift,” by C. H. Chambers; a play which had 
made such a good impression at a previous 
matinée that its success was a foregone conclu- 
sion. With Mr. and Mrs. Tree and Lady Monck- 
ton in the leading characters, everything went 
well with “ Captain Swift.” Soon after—on the 
16th September — the Gaiety opened with a 
dramatised version of Mr. Rider Haggard’s most 
exciting story ‘‘She,” a venture of Miss Sophy 
Eyre’s which did not obtain any great measure 
of success. 

Then we have Drury Lane re-opening on the 
22nd September with a gallant play and pageant, 
a stirring nautical, spectacular, and patriotic 
drama called “The Armada,” setting forth the 
attempted Spanish invasion just three hundred 
years before, and its gallant repulse. At the 
same time the New Court Theatre in Sloane 
Square was opened for the first time, and proved 
to be a handsome, commodious house, although 
some dissatisfaction with the accommodation pro- 
vided caused a disturbance among the pittites, 
which somewhat interfered with the amenities 
of a first night. The opening piece was a clever 
adaptation, by Mr. Sidney Grundy, of ‘“‘ Les Sur- 
prises du Divorce.” 

With “Joseph’s Sweetheart” come back to 
town, the Vaudeville re-opened its doors, and the 
Avenue followed suit with a revival of the ‘ Old 
Guard,” while a new burlesque was in rehearsal, 
which, however, when it came, failed to hold the 
stage. Meantime, Mr. Mansfield had a season to 
himself at the Lyceum, with his repertory of 
“ Jekyll and Hyde,” “ Prince Kurl,” and the “ Pa- 
risian Romance.” The Globe, where “ Bootles’ 
Baby” had been enjoying a short run, was now 
occupied with the “‘ Monk’s Room,” by John Lart, 
a play which was first performed at the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre, at a matinée in the previous 
December. 

October opened with the “ Yeomen of the 
Guard,” at the Savoy, a serio-comic opera, with 
more serious interest than previous flights of 
Mr. Gilbert’s whimsical muse, while Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s music was fully equal to his reputa- 
tion. Then St. James’s opened, under the man- 
agement of Mr. Rutland Barrington, with a new 
play by Messrs. Grundy and Philips, called ‘“‘ The 
Dean’s Daughter.” The piece had but a short 
run, and before long the theatre closed its doors. 
The Royalty opened at the same time, with its 
repertory of French plays. On the 20th of the 
month was opened the new theatre, called the 
Shaftesbury, in the avenue of that name, a hand- 





YEAR. 


some building which has the unusual advantage 
of being completely isolated from surrounding 
buildings, and which will seat some 1,800 people. 
“ As You Like It” was put upon the stage, with 
good scenic accessories; but Shakespeare failed 
to draw, and the season proved a short one. 
The “ Lady of Lyons” was put on in the fol- 
lowing month, 19th November, when a curious 
contretemps occurred. The iron curtain could 
not be lifted, and the night’s performance was 
perforce abandoned. On the 30th October a 
pleasant travesty by Sims and Pettitt, “ Faust 
up to Date,” was produced at the Gaiety, and 
hit the public taste. 

In November, the Avenue re-opened with 
“Nadgy,”’ a comic opera, with good parts for 
Arthur Roberts and Mademoiselle Vanoni. A new 
drama, “ Hands Across the Sea,” by Henry Pet- 
titt, inaugurated a new season at the Princess’s. 
A fine new burlesque, “‘ Atalanta,” at the Strand, 
failed to keep the boards, the public taste for 
that kind of entertainment being evidently a 
thing of the past. 

December is, in the natural course of things, 
devoted to Pantomimes and Christmas pieces, 
Drury Lane being, as usual, strongly to the front 
with “Babes in the Wood;” while Mrs. John 
Wood, at the New Court, thoughtfully provided 
the children with a new extravaganza, called 
“ Little Goody Twoshoes,” for their holiday en- 
joyment. But Messrs. Sims and Pettitt also 
attracted the holiday people with a new melo- 
drama at the Adelphi, called ‘‘ The Silver Falls,” 
produced with all that finish of scenery and 
accessories which distinguishes the management. 
Yet the play hardly attracted the public in 
the same measure as its predecessors, perhaps 
because its scenes are chiefly laid in foreign 
climes. 

On the 17th December was opened the New 
Lyric Theatre, to which “Dorothy” was trans- 
ferred from the Prince of Wales’s. The new 
theatre is a handsome, commodious building, 
well adapted for the light opera for which it 
was designed. Later on “Doris” replaced 
“ Dorothy ;” in the same vein, and with equally 
graceful music. 

The event of the new year, for theatre- 
goers, was “‘ Macbeth,” at the Lyceum; the first 
night of which, on the 29th December, attracted 
a brilliant representative assembly to welcome 
the new departure. Thirteen years had elapsed 
since Mr. Irving had been seen in ‘‘ Macbeth,” 
and his rendering of the part excited much 
interest and, as usual, some discussion. As for 
Miss Ellen Terry’s ‘‘ Lady Macbeth,” if she dis- 
turbed mauy of our preconceived notions of that 
tragic personage, it must be admitted that she 
substituted something far more charming and 
attractive. With a strong cast and splendid 
mounting, “ Macbeth” has proved a solid success, 
which would, no doubt, stretch out to the crack 
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of doom, did theatrical arrangements admit of 
such a lengthened run. 

Under Mr. Carl Rosa’s direction was produced, 
at the Prince of Wales’s, on the 12th January, 
Planquette’s new comic opera, “Paul Jones,” 
with Miss Agnes Huntingdon ag principal con- 
tralto; a piece which still continues to hold the 
boards. 

Then in January we had Henry’s comedietta 
of the “First Mate” at the Gaiety; and Mr. 
Buchanan gave another proof of the versatility 
of his genius in the production of a somewhat 
whimsical comedy, named “ That Doctor Cupid,” 
at the Vaudeville. Mrs. Berringer began a short 
season at the Opera Comique, and reproduced 
her own drama, called “Tares.” The following 
month gave us a new play at the Princess’s, 
“ Good Old Times,” by Caine and Barrett. And 
the Kendals opened a short farewell season at 
the New Court Theatre, by the production of 
Pinero’s ‘‘ Weaker Sex.” 

With April we had chiefly revivals of old 
favourites; but Bank Holiday, April 22nd, 
brought on for the first time “ Launcelot the 
Lovely ” at the Avenue, a musical extravaganza, 
which, thanks to Mr. Arthur Roberts’ humorous 
interpretation of the hero, and Mademoiselle 
Vanoni’s verve as Vivien, proved decidedly 
attractive. 

The 24th of April was signalised by the open- 
ing of the new Garrick Theatre, in the Charing 
Cross Road, under the management of Mr. Hare, 
a beautiful and convenient theatre, with seats 
for about twelve hundred persons. A new play, 


by Mr. Pinero, called the “ Profligate,” was pro- 


duced, with strong parts for Mr. Forbes Robert- 
son and Miss Kate Rorke, and has proved a 
considerable success. 

On the 27th of April was produced Mr. Henry 
Jones’s play of ‘‘ Wealth,” with Mr. Tree in the 
character - part of a half-mad millionaire. The 
play was coldly received, but, nevertheless, con- 
tinued to attract the public during the remainder 
of the season. 

On the Ist of May “ Tenterhooks,” a new 
farcical comedy, by H. M. Paull, met with a 
favourable reception. The cast was avery strong 
one, and comprised Messrs. W. F. Hawtrey, Harry 
Nicholls, Marius, with Miss Lottie Venn, Miss 
Vane Featherstone, and Miss Susie Vaughan. 

Later in the month Mr. Pinero’s “ Weaker 
Sex” was replaced at the Court by a new comedy 
by Mr. Sidney Grundy, called a “ White Lie,’ 
which gave Mrs. Kendal a good part for the 
domestic pathos and passion in which she 
excels. 

The remainder of the season saw the reopening 
of the Shaftesbury, with a revival of “ Jim the 
Penman,” on the 6th of June. 

The Novelty, which, during the year, had an 
eventful, but not very successful career under the 
style of the Jodrell Theatre, resumed its former 
title, and opened on the 7th of June for the 
representation of the Norwegian dramatist 
Henry Ibsen’s play in its English version, called 
the ‘‘Doll’s House.” The heroine, charmingly 
rendered by Miss Janet Achurch, proved a very 
attractive study, and the play, with its sugges- 





tions of novel social theories, raised considerable 
interest among people gifted with “ ideas.” 

Then wo had the farewell performance of the 
Kendals at the Court, previous to their trans- 
Atlantic voyage. And on the following night, 
July 13th, Mrs. John Wood began her own season 
at the same theatre, with a rollicking, laughter- 
inspiring comedy, called ‘‘ Aunt Jack.” 

Other theatres there are which have been too 
prosperous to furnish history for the chronicler. 
Terry’s Theatre, for instance, where ‘ Sweet 
Lavender’? has been running all the year. In 
the way of matinées, indeed, Terry’s has afforded 
a preliminary canter to a host of new pieces, 
some of which may be destined to be heard of 
again in the future. At Toole’s, also, the ‘‘ Don” 
continued to attract, where, by the way, during 
the manager’s absence on tour, a fairly success- 
ful comic opera, “ Pepita,” held the stage. The 
Gaiety’s French plays, with Jane Hading and 
Coquelin Ainé, had a very good season; and the 
Royalty held its own, with Mademoiselle Janc 
May and Monsieur La Fontaine to the front. 
Recently, too, Madame Sara Bernhardt appeared 
for a short season at the Lyceum, in “ Lena,” 
“La Tosca,” and other characters of her 
repertory. 

The year’s drama, in respect of grand opera, 
includes the highly- successful season of Mr. 
Alfred Harris at Covent Garden, where the De 
Reskes, from the Paris Opera House, have won 
golden opinions. A short season of Coionel 
Mapleson’s at Her Majesty’s ended abruptly and 
unfortunately. 

This record would hardly be complete without 
allusion to the numerous touring companies 
which now visit all the principal towns of 
England, and reproduce the chief successful 
dramas of the day. A glance at the “Era,” 
taken haphazard during the gloomy month of 
November, showed the following, among many 
others: The “ Arabian Nights” were affording 
entertainment to the public of Nottingham. 
‘‘Ben-my-chree”” introduced Mr. Hall Caine’s 
dramatised story to the hardware metropolis of 
Sheffield. ‘‘ Bootles’ Baby” was kindly received 
by the mothers and daughters of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; and “ Dandy Dick” was the second string 
of the people of Sheffield ; ‘‘ Dorothy” reappeared 
at Glasgow ; and tke “ Hansom Cab” was taking 
fares both at Carlisle and Plymouth. Then the 
‘‘ Harbour Lights” were appropriately gleaming 
among the docks of Great Grimsby; and “ Hood. 
inan Blind” was exciting the compassion of the 
good people of Bradford. ‘‘ Mamma” was pay- 
ing a visit to Leeds; and “ Barnes, of New York” 
enjoyed a profitable sojourn at Leicester. The 
“Paper Chase ”’ had carried its exponents as far 
north as Stockton-on-Tees; and the “ Lights o’ 
London” flared from posters in Dublin. “ Klepto- 
mania” kept people alive in Belfast; and the 
“ Pickpocket’’ was at work among the quiet folk 
of Bridgwater. The “ Pointsman ” was on duty 
at Liverpool; and the “ Bells of Haslemere” 
rang out over Southampton Water. As for the 
‘Silver King,” his majesty was represented by 
companies numbered by letters of the alphabet, 
and to be heard of all up and down the country. 
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JANUARY. 


Circumcision. 
Lavater died, 1501, 
Donglas Jerrold born, 1803. 
E. L. Samborne born, 1845. 
2nd Sunday after Christmas. 
Epiphany. Twelfth Day. 
G. A. Storey, A.R.A., born, 1834. 
Alf. Russeil Wallace born, 1822. 
Napoleon III. died, 1873. 
Penny Post instituted, 1840. 
Sir James Paget born, 1814. 
Ist Sunday after Epiphany. 
Plough Monday. 
John Cordy Jefferson born, 1831. 
Lord Stanley of Preston born, 1841, 
Duc d’Aumale born, 1822. 
St. Anthony. 
German Empire prcclaimed, 1871. 
2nd Sanday after Epiphany. 
David Garrick died, 1779. 
St. Agnes. 
— Byron born, 1788. 

Coquelin (Ainé) born, 1841. 
W. Gifford Palgrave born, 1820. 


Conv. of St. Paul. Robert. Burns born, 1759. 


3rd Sunday after Epiphany. 

William, Emperor of Germany, born, 1859, 
General Gordon born, 1833; died, 1:85, 
Frederick H. Cowen born, 1852. 

Westland Marston born, 1819. 

Ben Jonson born, 1574. 


Moon's PHAsEs. 


Fall Moon .. 5h. 37m. Morning. 
Last Quarter 6 33 Morning. 

New Moon -. ll 49 Afternoon. 
First Quarter .. 8 16 Afternoon. 


FEBRUARY. 


Partridge and Pheasant Shooting ends. 
Septuagesima, Purification. Candlemas Day 
Dr. Eliz. Blackwell born, 1821. 

George Lillo (Dramatist) born, 1793. 

St. Agatha. 

King Charles IT. died, 1685. 

Charles Dickens born, 1812. 

Father Beckx born, 1795, 

Sexagesima. 

Queen Victoria married, 1840. 

Stanislaus Poniatowski died, 1798, 
Charles Darwin born, 1809. 

Lord Randolph Churebill born, 1849. 

St. Valentine. 

Henry Blackburn born, 1830, 
Quinguagesima, 

Duchess of Albany born, 1861. 

Shrove Tuesday, 

Ash Wednesday. 

Princess Louise of Wales and Fife b., 1£67. 
Duke of Suffolk beheaded, 1554, 

George Washington born, 1732. 

lst Sunday in Lent. Quadragesima. 
Grant Allen born, 1848. 

Sir Christopher Wren died, 1723. 

Treaty of Versailles, 1871. 

Joseph E. Renan born, 1823. 

Sir Kobert Rawlinson, K.C,B., born, 1810. 


Moon’s Puasss. 


Full Moon 1k, 13m, Morning. 
Last Quarter .. 6 651 Afternoon. 
New Moon -- 10 23 Morning. 
First Quarter .. 2 6 Afternoon. 
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St. David. 

2nd Sunday in Lent. 

Sir Fitzjames Stephen born, 1829. 

A. A. Chassepot born, 1833. 

Sir H. A. Layard born, 1817. 

G. Du Maurier born, 1834. 

St. Perpetua. 

Sir R. Temple born, 1828. 

3rd Sunday in Lent. 

Edward Terry born, 1844. 

General Outram died, 1863. 

J. L. Toole born, 1830, 

Herschel discovered New Planet, 1781. 
Admiral Byng shot, 1757. 

J. J. E. Reclus born, 1830. 

4th Sunday in Lent. 

St. Patrick. 

Princess Louise of Lorne born, 1848. 
Alexander IIL. of Scotland killed, 1255. 
St. Cuthbert. 

Dorothea Beale born, 1831. 

Carl Rosa born, 1843; died, 1839. 
5th Sunday in Lent. 

H. W. Longfellow died, 1882. 
Annunciation. Lady Day. 

W. E. H. Leckey born, 1833. 

James I. died, 1625. 

Damiens executed, 1757. 

Marshal Soult born, 1769; died, 1841. 
Palm Sunday. 

Andrew Lang born, 1844. 


Moon’s mar ASES. 


Full Moon » oo Afternoon. 
Last Quarter Morning. 

New Moon ae I Afternoon. 
First Quarter .. 32 Morning. 





APRIL. 


Tamerlane died, 1405. 

Battle of Copenhagen, 1801. 

Washington Irving born, 1783. 

Good Friday. 

Prince Alexander of Battenberg born, 1857. 
Easter Sunday. 

Bank Holiday, Dukeof Albany born, 1853; 
King of Denmark born, 1818. _[died, 1884. 
Leopold II. of Belgium born, 1835. 

William Hazlitt the elder born, 1778. 
George Canning born, 1770, 

Dr. Edward Young (Poet) died, 1765. 

Ist Sunday after Easter. Low Sunday. 
Princess Beatrice born, 1857, 

Earl of Devon born, 1807. 

A. Thiers boro, 1797. 

Dr. Benjamin Franklin died, 1790. 

George H. Lewis born, 1819, 

Battle of Lexington, 1775. 

2nd Suncay after Easter. 

Louis Kossuth born, 1802. 

Henry Fielding born, 1707; d., 1754. [1616. 
St. George. Wm, Shakespeare b., 1564; d. 
Mary of Scots m. to Dauph, of France, 1558, 
St. Mark. Princess Alice born, 1843; died, 
David Hume born, 1711. [14th Dec., 1873. 
3rd Sunday after Easter. 

Charles Cotton born, 1630. 

T. A. Trollope born, 1810. 

Richard Redgrave, R.A., born, 1804. 


Moon’s Puases. 


Full Moon 9h, 24m. Morning. 
Last Quarter .. 10 63 Morning. 
New Moon - © 5 Morning. 
First Quarter .. 4 62 Morning. 
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3rd. 


9th. 


17th, 
25th. 


8S. Philip and James. 
Catherine II. of Russia born, 1729. 
Invention of the Cross. 

4th Sunday after Easter. 
Harrison Weir born, 1824, 

Battle of Prague, 1757. 

Johannes Brahms born, 1833. 
Napoleon landed at Elba, 1814. 
Half-Quarter Day. 

Professor Calderwood born, 1830. 
Rogation Sunday. 

John R. Hind (Astroncmer) born, 1823, 
Old May Day. 

Henri IV. of France assassinated, 1610. 
Ascension Day. 

Duke of Rutland born, 1815. 

Timothy M, Healy born, 1853. 

Sunday after Ascension. 

Professor Wilson born, 1785. 

John Stuart Mill born, 1806; died, 1973, 
Philip II. of Spain born, 1527. 

Isabella Glynn born, 1825. 

Sir Charles Barry (Architect) born, 1795. 
Queen Victoria born, 1819. 

Whit Sunday. Princess Christian b., 1846. 
Bank Holiday. 

Countess of Salisbury beheaded, 1541. 
Thomas Moore (Poet) born, 1779. 

Gerald Massey born, 1§:8. 

Alfred Austin born, 1835. 

Walt Whitman born, 1819. 


D. of Connaught b , 
, 1850. 


Moon’s PHAsEs, 


Full Moon -. 9h. 9m, Afternocn. 
Last Quarter .. 4 22 Afternoon. 
New Moon .. 8 19 Afternoon. 
First Quarter .. 10 34 Afternoon. 


JUNE. 


Trinity Sunday. 

Thos, Hardy (Novelist) born, 1840, 
Richard Cobden born, 1804; died, 1865. 
George ILI. born, 1738. 

Adam Smith born, 1723. 

P. ‘Corneille born, 1606 ; died, 1684, 
Professor W. F. Skene born, 1809. 

Ist Sunday after Trinity. 

Charles Dickens died, 1870. 

Geo. Earle Buckle born, 1854. 

Mrs. M. G. Fawcett born, 1847. 

Duke of Berwick killed, 1734. 

St. Anthony of Padua. 

Battle of Friedland, 1807, 

2nd Sunday after Trinity. 

Battle of Quatre Bras, 1815. 

St. Alban. John Wesley born, 1703. 
Battle of Waterloo, 1815. 

Magna Charta signed, 1215, 

Queen’s Accession, 1837. 

Marquis of Dufferin born, 1826, 

8rd Sunday after Trinity. 

Dr. Mark Akenside died, 1770. 

St. John Baptist. Midsummer Day. 

John Horne Tooke born, 1736. 

George IV. died, 1830. 

Charles IX. of France born, 1550; d., 1574. 
Coronation Day. 

4th Sunday after Trinity. St. Peter, Apo. & 
Sir Joseph D. Hooker born, 1817, {Mar. 


Moon’s PHASES. 


Fall Moon 6h. 34m. Morning. 
Last Quarter .. 9 50 Afternoon. 
New Moon .- 9 68 Morning. 
First Quarter .. 1 54 Afternoon. 
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JULY. 


Battle of the Boyne, 1690. 

George D. Laslie, R.A., born, 1835. 

Dog Days begin. 

Frank Holl, R.A , born, 1845; died, 18938. 
Sarah Siddons born, 1755. 

5th Sunday after Trinity. 

Fred. Wm, Walker (Artist) born, 183°. 
Battle of Pultowa, 1709. 

Henry Hallam born, 1777. 

Capt. Fred. Marrsat born, 1792; 
Alexandria bombarded, 1832. 
Lord Penzance born, 1816. 

6th Sunday after Trinity. 
Bastille stormed, 1789. 

St. Swithin. Cardinal Manning born, 1808. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds born. 1723; died, 1792. 
Dr. Isaac Watts born, 1674. 

Madame Garcia Viardot born, 1821. 

Jobn Martin (Artist) born, 1789. 

7th Sunday after Trinity. 

Matthew Prior born, 1664, 

General Garibaldi born, 1807. 

Coventry Patmore born, 1823. 

Alex. Dumas pére born, 1803 ; died, 1970. 
St. James, Apostle and Martyr. 

Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, died, 1630. 

8th Suaday after Trinity. 

Alex. Dumas fils born, 1824, 

Battle of Landen, 1693. 

Samuel Rogers born, 1763; died, 1855. 
John Ericsson born, 1803. 


died, 1843. 


Moon’s PHasss, 


Full Moon «« 2h. 
Last Quarter .. 4 

New Moon .. O 6&0 
First Quarter .. 2 44 
Full Moon « @ 


23m. Afternoon. 
43. Morning. 
Morning. 
Morning. 
Afternoon, 


AUGUST. 


Lammas Day. 

Battle of Blenheim, 1704. 

9th Sunday after Trinity. 

Bank Holiday. 

Henry I. crowned, 1100. 

Duke of Elinburgh born, 1844. 
Queen Caroline died, 1821. 

General Cialdini born, 1811. 

John Dryden born, 1631. 

10th Sunday after Trinity. 

Dog Daysend. Half-Quarter Day. 
Grouse Shooting begins. 

Professor Goldwin Smith born, 1823. 
Henry D. Traill born, 1842. 
Assumption. Walter Crane born, 1845, 
Andrew Marvell died, 1678. 

llth Sunday after Trinity. 

Emperor of Austria born, 1830. 
Royal George sank, 1782. 

Blackcock Shooting bezinsa, 

Sir Walter Scott died, 1832. 

Dr. E. B. Pusey born, 1800, 

Louis XVI. born, 1754; executed, 1793. 
12th Sun. after Trinity. St. Bartholomew. 
Bret Harte born, 1839. 

Prince Albert born, 1819; died, 1861. 
Prince of Teck born, 1837. 
Robespierre executed, 1794. 

John Locke born, 1632. 

Louis XI, died, 1493. 

13th Sunday after Trinity. 


Moon’s PHAsEs. 


Last Quarter 2h. 19m. Afternoon, 
New Moon .. 4 20 Afternoon, 
First Quarter 1 20 # Afternoon. 
Full Moon 4 35 Morning. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


Partridge Shooting begins. 
Henry George born, 1839. 
Battle of Dunbar, 1650. 
Karl Blind born, 1826. 
Robert Fergusson (Poet) born, 1750. 
Comet of 1769 seen in London. 

14th Sunday after Trinity. 

William Robertson (Historian) born, 1721. 
Prince Jérome pee born, 1822. 
Mungo Park born, 1771 

James Thomson (Poet), “ Seasons,’ 
Charles D. Warner born, 1829. 

Henry Stacey Marks, RA, born, 1829. 
15th Sunday after Trinity. 

Ernest Crofts, A.R.A., born, 1847. 

James II. died, St. Germains, 1701. 

Rev. Hugh Macmillan born, 1833. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson born, 1709 ; died, 1781. 
Battle of Poictiers, 1356, 

Battle of Newbury, 1643. 


Worcester, 1651. 


> b. 1700, 





16th Sund. after Trinity. St. a, | 2 


Coronation of George III., 1761 
Battle of Assaye, 1803. 

Edward Stanhope born, 1810. 
Felicia Hemans born, 1794. 
William Hazlitt born, 1811. 
Benjamin A. Gould born, 1824, 
17th Sunday after Trinity. 

St. Michael. Michaelmas Day. 
St. Jerome. 


Moon’s PHases. 


Last Quarter .. 3h. 29m. Morning. 
New Moon -. 7 53 Morning. 
First Quarter 10 6 Afternoon. 
Full Moon a 0 Afternoon. 


OCTOBER. 


Pheasant Shooting begins. 

Major André executed as spy, 17€0. 
Valentine Green (Eng:aver) born, 1739. 
Felix Pyat born, 1810. 

18th Sunday after Trinity. 

St. Faith. 

Edgar Allan Poe died, 1849. 

Henry Fielding (Novelist) died, 1754, 
St. Denys. 

Kosciuszko fell, 1794. 

Old Michaelmas Day. 

19th Sunday after Trinity. 

Phil. Robinson born, 1849. 

Battle of Hastings, 1066. 

Prince Alfred of Edinburgh born, 1874. 
Earl of Cardigan born, 1797 ; died, 1868. 
Duchess of Edinburgh "born, 1853. 

St. Luke. Emp. Fred. W illiam born, 1331. 
20th Sunday after Trinity. 

Baron de Worms born, 1840. 

Dr. B. W. Richardson born, 1828. 

Sir Cloudesley Shovel wrecked, 1707, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach born, 1837. 
Geoffrey Chaucer died, 1490. 

Battle of Agincourt, 1415. 

2lst Sunday after Trinity. 

Amy Sedgwick born, 1835, 

8S. Simon and Jude, 

James Boswell born, 1740. 

Léon Gambeita born, 1838; died, 1882. 
All Hallow E’en. 


Moon’s Pwases. 


Last Quarter 8h. 7 Afternoon. 
New Moon oo we Afternoon, 
First Quarter .. 5 38 Morning. 

Fall Moon -- ll 42 Afternoon, 
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NOVEMBER. 


All Saints. 

22nd Sunday after Trinity. 
St. Winifred. 

A. C. N. Gallenga poem 1310. 
Gunpowder Plot, 160. 

Colley Cibber born, 1671 ; died, 1757. 
Admiral Sir Richard Collinson born, 1811. 
Prof. W. R. Smith born, 1846. 

23rd Sunday after Trinity. Pr. of Wales b., 
Duke of Fife born, 1849. [1341. 
Martinmas Day. 

Thomas Burt born, 1837. 

St. Brice. 

C. L. de Freycinet born, 1828. 

Edwin Booth (Actor) born, 1833. 

24th Sunday after Trinity. 

Queen Elizabeth’s Day. 

Earl Lytton born, 1831. 

Charles I. born, 1600. 

Thomas Chatterton born, 1752; died, 1770. 
Empress Frederick of Germany born, 184). 
Sr. Cecilia. 

25th Sunday after Trinity. 

Mrs. Frances Burnett born, 1819. 

St. Catherine. 

Empress Dagmar of Russia born, 1847, 
Duchess of Teck born, 1833, 

King Alfonso of Spain born, 1857. 

Oliver Goldsmith born, 1728 ; died, 1774. 
Advent Sunday. St. Andrew, Ap. & Mar. 


All Souls, 


Moon’s PHAsEs. 


Last Quarter a Aftarnoon. 
New Moon Ree Afternoon. 
First Quarter .. 0 is > Afternoon. 
Full Moon .. 1 23 Afternoon. 


DECEMBER. 


Princess of Wales born, 1844. 

Pedro If., Emperor of Brazil, born, 1825. 
Lord Chief Justice Coleridge born, 1820. 
Philip R. Morrie, A.R.A., born, 1833 

E. H. Corbould born, 1815. 

St. Nicolas. 

2nd Sunday in Advent. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, born, 1542. 

John Milton born, 1608; cied, 1674. 
Grouse and Blackcoek Shooting ends. 
W. H. Waddington born, 1826. 

Colley Cibber died, 1757. 

William Lloyd Garrison born, 1804; died, 
3rd Sunday in Advent. (1879. 
George Romney (Artist) bern, 1734. 
Cromwell made Lord Protector, 1653. 
Thomas Woolner born, 1826. 

Stanley Lane Poole born, 1854. 

J. M. W. Turner died, 1851. 

Alfred Baun (Dramatist) died, 1869. 

4th Sunday in Advent. St. Thomas. 
David Masson born, 1822. 

Hon, Justice Denman born, 1819, 

George Crabbe born, 1754. 

Christmas Day. 

St. Stephen, Mar. Boxing Day. Bank Hol. 
St. John, Apostle and Evangelist. 

lst Sunday after Christmas, Innocents. 
W. E. Gladstone born, 1809 

John Phillips (Poet) born, 1676; died, 1703. 
Sir W. W. Gull born, 1816, 


Moon’s Pa#ases. 


Last Quarter .. lh. 
New Moon “i me 

First Quarter .. 3 36 
Full Moon . & = 


27m. Afternoon. 
Morning. 
Afternoon. 
Morning. 
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LITTLE FANNY PRESCOTT. 
By B. L. FARJEON. 


‘‘ CRESTON, my boy,” said I to the man I 
love best in all the wide world, “ they’re 
at you again.” 


and then let us hear what they’ve got to 

| say about it.” 

| “Tt is the best plan,” said I. 

| This is the true explanation of my rush- 

ing into print for the first time in my 
ife. 

|. Major is not my military title ; it is my 


“Very kind of them,” said Creston, | own proper name. I was never in the army. 
cheerfully ; “hope it will do them good.” |As a matter of fact, I was never in any- 
“Upon my word, Creston,” said I, ‘it | thing—except difficulties, of which I had a 








would not be half a bad move to let the 
cat out of the bag.” 

“What!” cried he. ‘Tail and all? ” 

* Yes,” I replied, “ tail and all. I believe 
it would double the profits of our little 
business.” 

I spoke of it as “our” little business, 
though I was not a partner in the concern ; 
but if every shilling of the profits belonged 
to me I could not take a greater interest 
in it. 

‘ Our business is getting along famously,” 
said Creston, laughing. ‘“ We're making 
fifty pounds a week, but I haven’t the least 
objection to doubling it. Let me think a 
bit.” 

Not so very long ago the matter we 
were discussing had created in society 
circles a vast amount of curiosity, and I, 
who was in possession of all the particulars 
relating to it, had no authority to enlighten 
the quidnuncs whose tongues were wagging. 

‘*My dear Major,” said Creston, pre- 
sently, “let it.be as you propose. I release 
you from the pledge of secrecy I extracted 
from you. Let them know the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 


| pretty fair and regular crop. Latterly I 
have fared better, thanks to Creston. He 
| is no relation of mine, but I could not love 
| the lad more if he were my son. 
| I referred to the quidnuncs, with their 
wagging tongues. Heavens, how they 
talked! There were some among them 
who pretended to know every detail of the 
story, whereas, in sober truth, they knew 
| as much concerning it as the man in the 
moon. But they would talk; nothing 
could stop them. It was amusing to ob- 
serve their manceuvres to obtain informa- 
|tion at the very moment they were 
| pretending to impart it. One night, at 
| Lady Tayleur’s dance, I heard old Dashford 
| speaking of the affair. His impudence 
| amazed me. 
Ry Pardon me,” I said (I don’t know 
bree made me interfere, impulse, I sup- 
pose), “pardon me. She is not yet one- 
and-twenty.” 
| Eh, eh?” cried old Dashford, with ex- 
| traordinary assurance. ‘ Not yet one-and- 
'twenty? Then you are acquainted with 
|her! You are the very fellow we want. 
| Tell us all about her. Is she fair or dark, 
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tall or short, stout or thin? And, my dear 
Major, who really is she ?” 

This from a man who had just given a 
particularly precise description of her 
person, age, dress, appearance, and social 
standing ! 

“My dear Dashford,” I replied, retreat- 
ing into my shell, “ like yourself, of course, 
I only repeat what I have heard.” 

“ Ah, yes, yes,” said the old scandal- 
monger, in a tone which expressed at once 
triumph and disappointment, ‘‘ but my in- 
formation came direct from His Royal 
Highness.” 

“In that case,” said I, “it would he 
presumption on my part to correct you.” 

As I turned away I heard old Dashford 
rambling on : 

“ Not less than thirty-five ; not an hour 
less. Frightfully made up. A tolerably 
small hand, but very large feet—difficult 
to get out of the way of them. Teeth 
in gold frames, too—not old masters. Ha, 
ha! Not bad that. How Maxwell is 
going to get out of the scrape—— 

Well, yes, thought I, as I walked out of 
hearing, how is Maxwell going to get out of 
the scrape? Not the scrape old Dashford 


| occurred at the Royal Féte given at South 
Kensington, to raise funds towards the 
‘building and endowment of an English 
! church in Berlin, in honour of the silver 
' wedding of the Crown Prince and Princess 
‘of Prussia. It was a wonderfully brilliant 
| gathering. The papers described it as 
| being, not only the féte of the season, but 
|of many seasons, and as altogether un- 
exampled of its kind. All the world of 
fashion was there, all the ambassadors, all 
the diplomatists, all the social lions, all the 
celebrated beauties, all the great artists of 
every kind, all the rank of the richest 
city in the world—in short, everybody 
who was anybody. Princes and princesses 
and famous people elbowed you at every 
turn, and the occasion can scarcely fail to 
live in the memory of every person who 
was fortunate enough to be present. By 


the two persons, who are the hero and 
| heroine of this story, it is impossible ever 
| to be forgotten. 





| These two persons are the Honourable 
Creston Maxwell and little Fanny Prescott. 
| You are aware that the young gentle- 
| man’s father is a poor Earl, whose struggles 

to keep up his position in society have had 


meant, but that which was in my mind, | such a serious effect upon the economy of 
and of which he knew nothing at all. For, | his home life that his domestics have 
you see, although the story was ina certain | bestowed upon him the additionai title of 
sense complete, there was bound to be a/| the Earl of Bread and Cheese. [IIl-natured 








sequel to it, There is a sequel to all 
human stories, even when the grave closes 
upon one of its most eventful chapters. 

As for what old Dashford said about the 
information be had received coming direct 
from His Royal Highness, it was not to be 
believed ; but it was nevertheless a fact 
that, even in Royal circles, the greatest 
curiosity had been expressed about the 
matter. 

Some persons went to extremes when 
speaking of it. I was present when a 
pious old lady, reising her hands and 
shaking her head so violently that there 
was really a danger of its dropping from 
her remarkably lean neck on to the carpet, 
exclaimed : 

“Shocking, shocking ! 
son should assist in robbing a church ! 
is hardly to be credited.” 

Robbing a church! That would be a 
good title for my story, if it were not that 
“Little Fanny Prescott” is a better. 


That an Earl’s 


Although it is a society story, it contains | 


some pretty elements and a true vein of 
sentiment, as you will admit when you are 
acquainted with all the particulars, 

The incident which caused all this talk 


It | 


people, of whom there are a few to be met 
with here and there, have caught this up, 
and are constantly making jokes upon it. 
Poor wit, and cruel as it is mean, for the 
unfortunate nobleman is, at bottom, a real 
decent fellow. If he has to dine off a 
mutton-chop in private, it is no fault of 
his, and he is the more to be pitied, because 
it is necessary to his nobility that it should 
be served up on a silver dish. 

The Earl’s quiver is full to overflowing. 
He has an awfully large tamily ; heaven 
knows how many younger sons and 
daughters, among them young Creston. 

A bit of a scapegrace, Creston ; cost the 
Earl a hatful of money; his allowance from 
his father, two hundred a year. He was 
always a favourite with me, and I used to 
help him now and then out of a scrape, 
though I had little enough myself to rub 
along with. I often wished I was rich for 
Creston’s sake. Over and over again have 
| I said to him: 

* Creston, this won’t do, you know.” 

“Won't it, Major?” would be his 
response. ‘But how can I heip it?” 

I couldn’t tell him. Stay, I am not 





‘quite honest in saying that. I suggested 
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to him to marry an heiress. Upon my 
word it is my belief he might have suc- 
ceeded in doing so even in this calcu- 
lating age, he is such a good-looking fellow, 
and such a favourite with the women, 
but ! There is always a “ but,” is there 
not, to spoil the best-intentioned scheme ? 
The “ but” in this instance was represented 
in the person of little Fanuy Prescott. As 
— a girl as ever drew the breath of 
life. 

Everybody knew everything about young 
Creston, except his affair with Fanny; but 
probably not one of them ever heard of 
the existence of the little girl. Neverthe- 
less, she lived and moved, and eyes never 
rested upon a prettier bit of flesh and 
blood. 

She was born of poor but honest parents 
—excuse the familiar and somewhat de- 
spised quotation ; it fits, happening to be 
true. Ever since her birth Fanny lived a 
life of genteel poverty—darned gloves, 
turned dresses, and that sort of thing. Of 
all conditions in life, defend me from this 
one. I would much rather be a respectable 
crossing sweeper. 

Her father has been under the earth this 
many a year ; her mother is on it ; also her 
sister. These three comprised the Prescott 
family. Now, don’t shrug your shoulders 
when I teil you that little Fanny’s father 
was a gentleman. He was, every inch of 
him, and descended from gentlemen. He 
served his country, and died for it; and 
upon his death, all that was left for the 
family to live upon was an annuity of 
eighty pounds a year, derived from some 
kind of stocks, and placed in the trustee- 
ship of a scoundrel who bolted from the 
country, to the ruin of the Prescotts and a 
hundred other unfortunates, 

Before that occurred, Creston and little 
Fanny had struck up a friendship ; I don’t 
know in what way, nor did I know of 
Fanny’s existence till I met her and her 
sister one day in Creston’s company ; they 
were walking cosily together in one of the 
public parks. Clara is the name of the 
other girl, and you would never have 
taken them to be sisters, Fanny being the 
picture of health, a bit of bright bloom, 
and poor Clara white and thin. They 
were nicely dressed ; and I raised my hat, 
and would have passed on had not Creston 
called to me and introduced us. 

“My best and dearest friend,” said 
Creston to the girls “Major, Miss 
Prescott, Miss Fanny Prescott.” 

Clara, you see, was the elder. 








Creston would not permit me to leave 
them, and, for my part, being fond of the 
society of good women, I was not at all 
loth to remain. It doesn’t take an old 
fogey like me long to discover whether a 
woman is artificial or not, and whether 
simplicity is genuine or affected. And let 
me tell you, I had a very firm faith in 
Creston’s honesty. He was not free from 
follies, not a bit of it; but an act of such 
baseness as wronging a pure and innocent 
girl was with him an impossibility. Still, 
when I thought afterwards of the pleasant 
hour I had spent in the park with him and 
his friends I could not help feeling grave. 
He had called the girls by their Christian 
names, and they had called him by his; 
which proved that theirs was not a new 
acquaintanceship. I spoke to him on the 
subject, and he entered into it quite 
frankly, only he did not then tell me 
exactly how far matters had gone between 
him and Fanny. I did not press him too 
closely ; I am a diplomatic old fellow, and 
I like to feel my way. Besides, I would 
not for any consideration have uttered one 
single word that might be the means of 
introducing an awkward feeling into our 
friendship. 

“ Charming, are they not, Major?” said 
Creston. 

“Most charming,” I said; “ especially 
the younger.” 

“ Yes,” he said, with a pleased smile; 
“especially the younger — Fanny, you 
know.” 

There was no misunderstanding the ten- 
der accent in his voice when he spoke her 
name. 

“ And I am sure,” I said; ‘as good as 
they are charming.” 

“Indeed, that is so,” he said, earnestly. 

“ Bat,” I said, and now you will see 
whether it is a piece of vanity on my part 
to call myself a diplomatist, ‘ poor.” 

“Yes, Major. They are poor ladies, 
and I am a poor gentleman.” 

“‘ The eldest girl looks delicate, Creston.” 

‘“* Poor Clara!” he said, pityingly. “They 
are afraid she is in a consumption.” 

“They ?” I inquired, 

“ Her mother and sister. “=She bears her 
sufferings like an angel. Major, I consider 
myself the most fortunate of men in having 
made the acquaintance, and won the friend- 
ship, of these ladies. I am going to dine 
with them next Sunday. Join us. They 
will be more than pleased They are 
delighted with you.” 

# Of course I was gratified to hear this, 
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and promised to accompany Creston to 
their house, being anxious, for his sake, to 
see more of them. 

I declare I never spent a pleasanter day. 
Ladies truly they were. The mother gentle, 
refined, cultivated, and her daughters the 
same. We had a capital dinner—a joint, 
a bit of game (which, from the looks 
that passed between them, I judged was 
of Creston’s providing), a tart, and so 
on. The wine was a light and agree- 
able claret. I thoroughly enjoyed it. In 
the evening Fanny and her mother sang 
some simple, old-fashioned songs, and I 
did not object because they were secular. 
Fanny’s voice was very sweet, and when I 
saw Creston gazing at her as she sang, 
I knew that these two young people were 
in love with each other. 

What could Ido? What could I say? 
Launch out into a serious lecture as 
Creston and I walked home together? 
Impress upon him the folly of the thing ? 
Present a series of gloomy pictures to 
disturb his pleasant dreams? I did no- 
thing of the sort. I understood the young 
fellow’s character, and I held my tongue, 
and listened to bis raptures, sighing—I 
confess it—that 1 was no longer young 
myself, 

In a few week: I became a favourite and 
privileged visiter in the modest home of 
these poor ladies; and I plead guilty to 
sending them occasionally a little present 
of game, and at odd times a few bottles of 
Burgundy for the invalid girl. These 
trifling offerings were most gracefully ac- 
cepted, and if any une enjoyed them more 
than I did, it was Creston. 

If I were a regular story-teller, I could 
manufacture a good many chapters out of 
these visits of mine to the Prescotts’, 
Creston, of course, never being absent. 
But I have not the art of the thing, and 
I am sure you will excuse me, more 
especially because I wish to come as 
quickly as possible to the kernel of my 
story. 

Said Creston to me : 

** Major, is the money-market tight ?” 

“Tight is not the word,” I said, rue- 
fully; I happened just then to be ex- 
ceedingly hard up—not at all a novelty for 
me, I may remark “It is in that state of 
congestion, Creston, that I scarcely know 
which way to turn.” 

“My dear Major,” he said, in a tone of 
concern, “do you want a fiver ?” 

“No, my boy, no,” I replied, remorse- 
fully, for here was he, about to ask me for 





a trifling ‘loan, ready to empty his poorly- 
furnished purse into my hand. “It is 
only that I have not a sovereign to spare. 
How dare you offer to lend me money, sir?” 

I pretended to be indignant; but need 
not tell you that I was greatly touched, 
and angry with myself at being unable to 
oblige Creston. 

“ Friendship will dare much,” said Cres- 
ton, pressing my hand. 

“And love will dare more,” I said, 
without quite understanding what I was 
aiming at; but there must have been 
something in my mind, some affectionate 
yearning to probe the heart of the young 
fellow I loved so sincerely. 

“ Yes,” said Creston, thoughtfully, ‘‘ and 
love will dare more.” 

I felt like a traitor, What right had I 
to endeavour by a side wind to entrap my 
friend into making confessions ? 

“ Are you greatly pressed for money ?” I 
asked, 

Well, yes,” he replied. ‘ Not exactly 
for myself—for Clara. The poor girl is 
growing worse, and the doctors say she 
should go to Italy or the South of France. 
That’s how it is.” 

Yes, that is how it was, Death was 
hanging upon a few gold coins, and fond 
hearts were breaking for the want of them. 

I am a fashionable fellow, poor as I 
am. I had the luck to be born of a good 
family, and to be admitted into society 
upon equal terms with men who could buy 
me up with one week’s part of their in- 
come. I have enjoyed my life, for I am not 
ashamed to contess that I like good society ; 
and yet here was I, at my age, becoming 
for the first time familiar with the true 
sorrows and sweetnesses of existence. 

“Ts it so bad as that, Creston ?” 

“T am afraid so ; I am not exaggerating.” 

“ How much is needed, my boy ?” 

“T’m a bad hand at figures, Major. Say 
a hundred pounds.” 

Say a hundred pounds, thought I. That 
is easily done. The rub is—how to get 
them ? 

“T can’t help you, Creston.” 

“T know, Major, I know. Don’t say 
anything more about it; but something 
must be done.” 

“ Have you tried elsewhere ?” 

‘*A dozen elsewheres, without success 
The governor hasn’t a shilling to spare. I 
wish [ had been born a bricklayer.” 

For the life of me I couldn’t help laugh- 
ing, and Creston joined in, but immediately 
checked himself. 
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said, ‘‘ for daring to laugh. Don’t you see, | 


Major? The girl is dying for a breath of 
soft air.” 

I felt like stripping the coat off my 
back ; but what would have been the use 
of that? A hundred such coats would not 
have furnished a hundred pounds. 

“ Fanny says to me,” continued Creston, 
“with tears in her eyes she says to me— 
half a minute, Major”—and the young 
fellow turned his head from me, and I 
averted my eyes—" Fanny says, ‘ Creston, 
can you think of some way in which I 
could get the money? A man can think 
of so many things that would never enter 
a girl’s head ; and perhaps a girl could do 
what a man would not dare toattempt. Tell 
me what to do, and I will do it. You don’t 
know how brave I am—you don’t know 
what I am capable of, if you will only 
think of something for me to do that will 
enable me to earn the money to save my 
dear sister. She mustn’t die, Creston, she 
mustn’t die if it is in our power to save 
her! All that is wanted to save her is 
a little money—the doctor says so. Oh, 
Creston, Creston, think of something if 
you love me !’” 

Again he turned his head from me, and 
again I averted my eyes so that they 
should not rest upon his face ; but indeed 
if they had I should have seen nothing 
because of the tears in them. 

“Did any girl that you loved, Major, 
ever speak to you like that?” 

Never, Creston.” 

I spoke the truth ; but there rose before 
my mind’s eye the vision of a fair young 
girl I had loved in my youth, but who 
was not considered good enough for me. 
Of course it was a question of money, and 
I gave way, coward that I was. Nearly 
forty years had passed over my head since 
the intervi-w in which we bade farewell to 
each other, but I could still see the quiver- 
ing lips, the mournful eyes of the woman I 
had courted and whose heart I had won. 
That is the way with reprobates like myself. 
We pant, we burn, we woo, we implore, we 
work ourselves up into a frenzy, and when 
we have won the prize, we let it slip or 
fling it away, regardless of the misery we 
have wrought. Well, I, for my part, had 
my reward. As Creston was baring his 
heart to me there stood I, an old bachelor 
with a dyed moustache, without wife or 
child to solace and cheer my declining 
years, I live in chambers. You know 
what that means, some of you old fogeys 


| 





ay ought to have my head punched,” he , who may happen to read these lines. How 


often have you gone home of a night and 


| stared around at the lonely room, and 


sighed as you thought of some sweet 
domestic picture which has lately come 
within your observation? You hear the 
laugh of a child, the eager scampering of 
little feet ; you see a dimpled mouth and a 
pair of large, wonderful eyes ; you feel the 
soft touch of a little hand. In these 
phantom pictures you recognise a happi- 
ness that might have been yours, and you 
creep into bed, oppressed by the bitter reflec- 
tion that your life has been a mistake. And 
so it has, my friend and brother, if in human 
life humanity has to be taken into account. 
Your spasmodic snatches at pleasures, your 
suppers and dinners at clubs and in other 
chambers, your “‘at homes ” and receptions 
—what do they amount to when the wild 
revel of youth is over? Answer the 
question you who are stranded in your 
old age on a loveless, barren shore. No 
peaceful, happy sunset lies before you; all 
is desolate and drear. Perhaps it was out 
of pure selfishness that I stuck to Creston. 
If it should be his good fortune to reach a 
safe harbour he would find a corner for me, 
A fine worldly counsellor, was I not, in 
the state he was in ? 

“When Fanny spoke to me like that,” 
said Creston, “I was quite knocked over. 
Natural, Major ?” 

“ Qaite natural, my boy.” 

“She asked me to think of something, 
and I could think of nothing; but I was 
bound to say a word or two to comfort 
her, so I pressed her in my arms and gave 
her a kiss, and said, ‘Leave it to me,’ 
just as though, instead of the empty-headed 
ass I felt myself to be at that moment, I 
was really a fellow of infinite resource. 
She brightened up immediately—she has 
a most absurd, delightful, and bewildering 
confidence in me—and she asked, ‘ When ?’ 
‘When what?’ I asked her in return. 
‘When will you tell me what to do,’ she 
replied, ‘that I may earn the money to 
take my dear sister to the South of France 
or to Italy, and so save her life?’ ‘Oh,’ 
said I, ‘in a few days;’ and then I re- 
peated vaguely, ‘ Leave it to me.’ Major, 
if you had seen the look of happiness in 
her face you would have been ready to fall 
down and worship her.” 

‘No doubt. When did this conversation 
take place, Creston ?” 

“ Yesterday.” 

‘ And what have you done” 

“What I have told you. Tried all my 
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friends, every man Jack of them, and am 
wiser, without being richer.” 

“Ah,” said I, “usual result, Put me 
down on the list, Creston ; I am no better 
than the rest of them. You have only to 
ask us for a paltry fifty, and we straight- 
way button up our pockets. A nice lot 
we are, aren’t we ?” 

But Creston repelled my self-accusation 
with great warmth, and said many kind 
things to me which I have not the audacity 
to repeat. He almost wrung my hand off, 
so vexed was he with himself for putting 
me to the pain of refusing him. He went 
on at such a rate that I felt it necessary to 
change the subject. I asked him to share 
my modest dinner in my chambers, cutlets, 
pancake, and a bottle of claret, and he con- 
sented. I was frequently compelled to prac- 
tise such economy, Over the meal I said : 

“By the way, are you going to the 
Royal Féte to-morrow night, at South 
Kensington ?” 

“Tickets a guinea each,” he replied. 
* Can’t afford it, Major.” 

‘No need to pay,” Isaid; “I’min clover. 
Lady Portsides sent me four tickets, in 
return for a little favour I did her. 
Generous soul, Lady Portsides, but indis- 
creet. Three of the tickets are at your 
disposal, Creston. You might take Fanny 
and her sister; they would enjoy it. Every- 
bocy in London worth seeing will be 
there.” 

“T couldn’t take Clara,” said Creston ; 
“the poor girl couldn’t stand the excite- 
ment and the crush; and perhaps it 
wouldn’t be quite the thing to take Fanny 
alone.” 

“Let me be of the party, then,” I 
suggested. ‘They will think she’s a pretty 
country cousin of mine, and scandal would 
have to take a back seat. Old fellows like 
myself enjoy privileges, my boy.” 

Creston said, ‘ Thank you, Major,” and 
lit a cigar. I did the same, and for a little 
while we smoked in silence. All at once 
Creston broke into aloud laugh. I looked 
at him for an explanation, but instead of 
giving it he rose and paced the room in 
a state of great excitement. I waited 
patiently, seeing that something was bub- 
bling in his brain, and divining that he 
would presently take me into his confi- 
dence. 

‘* Major,” he said abruptly, standing in 
front ot me, “I have thought of a scheme. 
Heaven knows whether it can be carried 
out ; it is a daring one, and it depends 
upon Fanny.” 





“ A scheme to get the hundred pounds ?” 
I asked. 

“Tt may turn out so; but I shall want 
your help.” 

“T am ready, Creston ; you may depend 
upon me,” 

“ You're a trump,” he said ; and then he 
laughed again, and asked me to come with 
him and see Fanny. I had nothing better 
to do, and if I had, I should have given 
it the go-by. Not only was I sincerely 
desirous to serve him, but he had aroused 
my curiosity. Off we went to Fanny’s 
house. I was deeply moved when I saw 
Clara, and I quite understood what Creston 
meant when he said that the poor girl was 
dying for a breath of soft air. He left us 
to ourselves for at least half an hour, during 
which time he was closeted with Fanny, 
When they returned I observed that Fanny 
was in a state of excitement. Always loving 
and tender to her suffering sister, she was 
more than ever so now; she kissed her 
repeatedly, and nodded and smiled ; it was 
beautiful to see the look of devotion in the 
girl’s eyes. 

‘“‘ Whatever Creston’s scheme may be, 
I thought, “ Fanny approves of it, and I 
have given my word. Well, it shall be 
kept.” 

Fanny took me aside, and whispered : 

“You are going to help us?” 

‘“‘ Yee,” I said heartily, for all the world 
as if I was acquainted with what was going 
on. 

“You are very good,” murmured Fanny. 
“‘ How shall I ever be able to repay you?” 

This added to my perplexity ; but I did 
not betray myself, and I was glad when 
Creston cut the visit short, and bade them 
good-night, saying that he and I had a good 
deal to talk over. On our road home he 
propounded his scheme to me. I was 
startled, I confess, but I was not going 
back from my promise; besides, what he 
confided to me tickled me immensely, and 
I was overwhelmed with admiration for 
Fanny. 

‘Are you satisfied that she will manage 
to get through the affair?” I asked. 

‘‘T am as confident as a man can be,” 
replied Creston. 

* And she?” 

“Ob, she won’t fail,” said Creston, “so 
long as we stick close to her. She is ready 
to go through fire and water for Clara.” 

“ Or for any one she loves,” I remarked. 

“‘T believe you are right, Major. She is 
a girlin athousand. Ina thousand? In 
ten thousand.” 
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Now, what Creston’s scheme was, I am 
not going in this place to divulge. In 
a few minutes you will be as wise as 
myself. 

Truly the gathering at the Royal Fete 
was magnificent. I doubt whether there 
has ever been one so brilliant and perfect. 
The fairy fountains, the millions of coloured 
lights, the artificial glow-worms in the trees 
and grass, the illuminated gondolas floating 
on the lakes, the ravishing music, and the 
universal gaiety on the loveliest of lovely 
nights, made up a scene it is impossible to 
forget. You may prate as you will about 
other great cities, but there is only one which 
could furnish an entertainment so superb, 
and that one is London. Yes, London the 
smoke-dried, the sober, the dingy ; London, 
the city of cities, the wonder of the 
world. 

In the vast grounds at South Kensing- 
ton there are many shady walks, some of 
which, on that memorable night, were but 
dimly lighted. Now, a whisper went round 
that in one of these walks a singularly 
beautiful fortune-teller was to be foand—a 
fortune-teller, gifted not only with amazing 
insight into character, but with the power 
of revealing the secrets of the past. She 
was young, she was enchanting, she spoke 
like an angel in a voice of sweetest music. 
Moreover, she sold the most fragrant 
cigars. 

“Who is she? Where does she come 
from? Do you know? Do you?” 

Thus, at first among a few, ran the 
enquiries, but soon the circle of curiosity 
became enlarged. So much so, indeed, 
that in some way—but I may tell you that 
Creston was the organiser—a Guard of 
Honour was formed, the members of which 
stationed themselves at the entrance to this 
particular walk in which the lovely fortune- 
teller was pursuing her avocation, in order 
to protect her from unwarrantable intru- 
sion. This Guard of Honour was com- 
posed of real swells, all young men, and 
all smoking the fortune-teller’s fragrant 
cigars, which they had purchased at ex- 
orbitant but perfectly agreeable prices. To 
give a sovereign for a decidedly good cigar 
under such delightfnlly mysterious circum- 
stances imparted a certain piquancy to the 
flavour, which rendered the smoking of it 
a most enjoyable matter. Every whiff was 
appreciated. 

Among our acquaintances was an elderly 


is the way with these little 
Big women haven't half their 





Adonis, who prided himself upon his con- 
quests with the fair sex. He drew a very 
long bow when he related the stories of 
his triumphs, dyed his hair an unnatural 
black, wore a juvenile eye-glass, and was 
shaky on his pins. He had the most 
unbounded confidence in his powers of 
fascination, and was not in the least aware 
that he was, to put it mildly, a laughing- 
stock. To the Guard of Honour did this 
lady-killer present himself. 

“Ts she here, is she here ?” he quavered, 
cocking his head. 

Creston stepped forward, and gravely 
asked : 

‘Whom do you seek ?” 

“The mysterious, lovely lady,” replied 
the lady-killer, ‘of whom all the world is 
talking. I am curious—curious ; and I am 
eager to behold hor—eager. They say she 
sells cigars.” 

Every man of the Guard of Honour took 
his cigar from his lips, and extended it to 
the nose of the elderly lady-killer. 

“ Her cigar,” said Creston, solemnly. 

“Her cigar,” repeated the Guard of 
Honour. 

“Yes, yes,” smirked the lady-killer, 


“cigars! Oh, yes, yes; but does she sell 
kisses ?” 

Creston frowned. ‘Is it your intention 
to try?” 


T have laid a wager,” said the old roué, 
“and I must win it—must win it.” 

The frown on Creston’s face deepened. 

“A wager that you will obtain a kiss 
from her?” he asked. 

“Yes, yes. Just that—just that.” 

‘“‘Wait here a moment,” said Creston, 
“and I will see whether she will receive 
you. Form round the applicant, Guard.” 

The young swells entered into the 
humour of the thing, and formed a circle 
around the fop. 

“‘Egad !” he giggled, striving to appear 
at his ease. “This is delightfully 
mysterious.” 

Presently Creston returned, and said : 

‘‘The Lady Druidess will receive you, 
and has appointed me to attend you.” 

“Won't do at all,” protested the lady- 
killer. ‘I must see her alone. It will be 
more piquant.” 

“You have heard the lady’s orders,” 
said Creston, ‘‘and must obey them. 
What says the Guard?” 

‘‘He must obey them,” all the young 
men replied, with severity. 

The fop hesitated a moment, and gazed , 
around upon the Guard, who stared at him 
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stonily and impassively. Perceiving that 
his errand was regarded as something more 
than a joke, and that there was no escape 
for him, he followed Creston into the 
presence of the fortune-teller. Creston 
drew a little apart, and the ancient Adonis 
beheld a very beautiful young lady, wearing 
a scarlet cap, and holding under her arm a 
box of the choice cigars. He smirked and 
bowed, but she did not return his salute. 

* Fair lady,” he said, “ a cigar.” 

She opened the box, and he selected a 
cigar from it, touching her hand with his, 
and looking languishingly into her lovely 
eyes. In payment for the cigar he tendered 
a sovereign. She beckoned to Creston, 
who advanced and received the sovereign, 
which he flung away. After which stravge 
proceeding Creston retreated out of hearing. 
What passed between the old lady-kilier 
and the beautiful fortune-teller was not 
revealed, but it evidently made a deep 
impression upon him. When he rejoined 
the Guard of Honour, he placed his hand 
on his heart, and said : 

“FEgad! It is the most delightful ad- 
venture—most delightful. She told me 


things I thought were known only to; 


myself—only to myself. Of ladies—yes, 
of ladies, whose names must not be men- 
tioned ; and when I offered to cross her 
fair hand with yold—yes, egad ! with gold 
—she absolutely refused to receive the 
slightest token of my admiration. Who is 
she—who can she be? She has only to 
declare herself t> be accepted the beauty of 
the season. I would give the world to 
know—the world to know.” 

“Did you win your wager?” asked one 
of the Guard. 

“Win it! My dear fellow, I did not dare 
to try—did not dare, egad! Most wonder- 
ful, most mysterious, most enchanting !” 

He hobbled away, full of the mystery, 
and proved to be an excellent advertiser. 
The applicants for av interview with the 
heautiful stranger became more numerous. 
Creston was getting nervous, and so indeed 
was I, and had it not been for the faith and 
confidence we had in the beautiful fortune- 
teller’s tact and discretion, we should have 
made speedy preparations for flight. To 
tell the truth, we were thinking of a 
retreat, when the old fop made his re- 
appearance in the company of a Duchess, 
who insisted upon seeing the beautiful 
unknown. Of course she was not to be 
denied, and, after an interview of ten 
minutes or so, she returned with a radiant 
face and in a state of great enthusiasm. 





“The beautiful unknown is charming,” 


she declared. “Such wit—such grace— 
and she has told me such things! But 
who is she? Can nobody tell me? [ 
want her to come and live with me. I 
will bring her out. What a delightful 
mystery !” 

And so on, and so on. The Duchess 
brought back with her three cigars, and 
vowed she would learn to smoke. 

“ Now,” whispered Creston to me, “ we 
must get her away. Everything has 
gone well up to this moment; but I am 
getting shaky. Something may occur to 
spoil our scheme.” 

I expressed a ready acquiescence. Then 
Creston, bidding the Guard of Honour to 
allow no other persons to pass them, paid 
a short visit to the beautiful fortune-teller, 
and came back with a handful of roses, 
which he distributed among the gentlemen. 
After which he whispered to me that he 
intended to conduct the unknown—not 
unknown to you, for of course you guessed 
long ago that it was none other than little 
Fanny Prescott—out of the gardens by 
private paths. I joined him, and we got 
safely outside, Fanny wearing now a long 
mantle and the ordinary hat of a lady, so 
that there was nothing in her appearance 
to attract attention. The adventure, how- 
ever, was not to end here. Fanny, walking 
between us, flashed and trembling—for now 
that her part was played she was all of a 
quiver—told us in a low tone that she was 
sure that she had more than the hundred 
pounds necessary to take her poor sister to 
the South of France. 

‘‘T hope we have not done wrong,” she 
said. 

“The end justifies the means,” said 
Creston, gaily. ‘ Does is not, Major ?” 

* Undoubtedly !” I said; but 1 was not 
at all easy in my mind. “ Let us get into 
a cab as quickly as possible.” 

You all know what a crush there was in 
the streets outside the Exhibition on gala 
nights, and on this night the crush was 
greater than ever. Hundreds of men and 
women were selling cheap toys and flowers, 
the spaces were so thronged that it was 
difficult to thread your way through them ; 
policemen were endeavouring to keep the 
crowds in order; people were talking and 
singing ; the roads were filled with horses 
and carrisges; and, above all this din, 
floated the strains of music from the bands 
in the gardens. You do not need to be 
informed that this was a gala night, not 
only for the well disposed, but for all the 
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thieves in this huge Babylon of ours. Now, 
little Fanny held her purse in her hand, in 
which the money was deposited, and, as 
we were oextricating ourselves from the 
crowd, and were congratulating ourselves 
upon our escape, she suddenly gave a 
scream. 

“ My purse, my purse!” she cried. 

It had been snatched from her hand by 
a dexterous thief. But he was not so clever 
as he thought. Quick as lightning Creston 
bade me take Fanny home in a cab with- 
out an instant’s delay, saying that he would 
follow us. Then he plunged into the 
crowd, and, as I lifted Fanny, half-fainting, 
into a cab, [ just caught a glimpse of 
Creston, with his hand on the neck of the 
thief, dragging him, with irresistible force 
and strength, into the clearer spaces. 

“Treble fare,” I cried to the cabman, 
“if you drive quick.” 

I gave him the address, and away we 
rattled. 

This was a sad ending to the adventure, 
and Fanny, safe in the cab, began to cry. 
Her fears were for Creston, and she 
implored me to turn back and try to find 
him. But this I knew would be a foolish 
and useless thing to attempt, and I did my 
best to console little Fanny as we drove 
swiftly through the streets. I was not 
successful ; the poor creature was full of 
reproaches and terrors, and the more I 
talked the more she cried. There was 
nothing for it, however, but to get home 
and wait for Creston ; and, fortunately for 
Fanny’s nerves, he was in the house ten 
minutes after we ourselves entered it. 

“ All right,” he said, giving little Fanny 
a hug and a kiss; “ I have got it all back.” 

“You are not hurt!” murmured Fanny. 

‘Not I,” said Creston gleefully, ‘but 
I won’t answer for the rascal who robbed 
you. If he hasn’t a sore neck for the next 
week or two the fault isn’t mine. You see, 
Major, I had my eye on him. As you 
lifted Fanny into the cab—lI saw you, I 
had my eye on you as well—I dug my 
knuckles into the fellow’s shirt-collar, and 
dragged him away, hailing a cab at the 
same moment. ‘A sovereign for you,’ I 
called out to cabby. ‘Open the door, 
quick!’ He opened it like lightning, I 
pushed the thief into the cab and followed 
him ; cabby jumped on to his box, I called 
to him to drive in a certain direction, and 
in a jiffy we were clear of the mob. I had 
my gentleman grovelling at the bottom .of 
the cab. ‘Empty your pockets,’ I shouted 
to him, ‘or I'll first break every bone in 





your body, and then drive you to the police- 
station. If you are quick about it, I will 
release you, and you can go back and try 
your hand on some one else.’ I whipped 
out my handkerchief, and the thief, recog- 
nising the wisdom of my proposal, emptied 
his pockets into it. Then I opened the 
cab door, and bade him jump. He did, 
and fell all of a heap into the road. If he 
broke any of his bones, it is his affair, not 
mine. I tied up the handkerchief, gave 
cabby the right address, and here I am, 
safe and sound.” 

From crying Fanny got to laughing, and 
we had to wait till she was more com- 
posed. 

‘Was all your money in the purse?” 
asked Creston. 

“ Oh, no,” she replied ; “I have a lot in 
my pocket.” 

She pulled it out, and we counted it; 
and — would you believe?—it came to 
seventy-four pounds. 

Fanvy gazed at the glittering coins with 
tear-dimmed eyes. 

“‘T see my dear sister’s life in them,” she 
said, in a low tone. ‘She will get well; 
she will get well!” 

As she sat at the table with clasped 
hands and an angelic expression of grati- 
tude upon her lovely face, I mentally 
yielded my entire approval of the adventure 
in which we had been engaged. 

‘Now for my handkerchief,” said Cres- 
ton ; and he opened it. 

The greatest surprise of all awaited us. 
There before our eyes was Fanny’s purse, 
containing forty-two pounds; and there 
also were a gold watch and several valuable 
jewelled ornaments—among them being a 
diamond cross, which appeared to be worth 
a considerable sum of money—a brooch set 
with diamonds and rubies, and an old- 
fashioned chatelaine of silver, with a 
number of curious appendages. There 
were other articles: but those I have 
mentioned were the most important. 
Creston and I gazed at the heap in con- 
sternation. 

“Tt is horrible,” said Creston ; “ we are 
accessories after the fact.” 

“Oh, what does that mean?” cried 
Fanny, beginning to tremble again. 

‘Nothing, Fanny, nothing,” said Cres- 
ton, in a light tone, which I knew was 
assumed ; ‘only that the rascal was having 
a good night of it. Get to bed, like a good 
girl. To-morrow we shall be on our way 
to France, These things do not belong 
to us; of course we shall return them.” 
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He and I sat up late discussing the affair. 
I was frightfully nervous over it, for 1 saw 
a possibility of our getting into serious 
trouble. It was easy to say we would 
return the jewels, but the difficulty would 
be to find the owners, and to convey their 
property to them in such a manner as to 
avoid the least danger of publicity. Having 
agreed upon our course of action, we pro- 
ceeded together the next morning to the 
office of a famous lawyer who has success- 
fully engineered many delicate matters of 
& private nature. We took him into our 
confidence, and, with great good nature, he 
accepted the task of restoring the stolen 
property. It was done without publicity, 
and no doubt the owners will be consider- 
ably astonished when they read the true 
particulars of the ticklish case, Our friend 
the lawyer informed us that the diamond 
cross was worth a couple of hundred 
pounds. A nice mess we should have got 
in if it had been found in our possession ! 

Meanwhile Creston and the Prescott 
family were off and away, and everybody 
was wondering what had become of the 
son of the Earl of Bread and Cheese. 

' There! I have made a clean breast of it, 
and nothing more remains to be told. Eh? 
There is something more? Oh, of course, 
I was forgetting. 

Well, then, Creston and Fanny were 
married abroad, quite privately, I, the best 
man, being the only stranger present at 
the wedding. They lived upon the allow- 
ance the poor Earl made to his son, two 
hundred pounds a year, as I mentioned 
somewhere at the commencement of this 
story. But a little while ago this allow- 
ance was discontinued, for the reason that 
the poor Earl did not have it to give. He 
had fallen lower and lower, and had reached 
a stage so deplorable that he had himself 
to live upon the charity of distant aris- 
tocratic connections. It was a terrible 
position for the unfortunate gentleman ; 
but he bore it with dignity, and did not 
complain. He was grieved for Creston’s 
sake as much as for his own. 

“My dear boy,” he wrote, “it is im- 
possible for me to continue your allowance. 
I will tell you all when I see you. You 
must do something for yourself—heaven 
alone knows what! God bless you, and 
send you better fortune than has fallen 
to the lot of your affectionate father.” 

Upon that Creston and his wife and her 
family came back to London. There was 
another personage, a most important per- 
sonage, in their little circle. A baby. 





Now, what did little Fanny do? I will 
tell you. They had to live, of course, and 
willing to work as Creston was, he was 
absolutely powerless, not having been pro- 
vided, you see, with weapons to fight life’s 
battle with. Clara was better, and she, 
and Fanny, and good Mrs, Prescott were 
ladies of infinite taste. 

Well, Fanny had an idea. She confided 
it to Creston, ‘Let us consult Major,” 
he said. They consulted me. I approved. 

A good many of my lady readers will 
have heard of the establishment of Madame 
Josephine Clairville in Regent Street. No 
establishment in the world turns out such 
wonderfal costumes ; no establishmentin the 
world exhibits such taste and originality. 
Have you a good figure? Madame Josephine 
will improve it. Have you no figure? 
Madame Josephine will supply you with 
one. She makes you a costume, and you 
become the fashion. 

Madame Josephine Clairville is little 
Fanny. They commenced upon borrowed 
money, which I raised for them. They 
have paid it off, and are making, as Creston 
said, fifty pounds a week. This time next 
year they will be making five thousand a 
year, Creston keeps the books. 

An anonymous donor sent to the English 
Church in Berlin, erected in honour of the 
silver wedding of the then Crown Prince 
and Princess of Prussia, a draft for five 
hundred pounds. I remove the veil of 
anonymity. It was sent by Creston and 
little Fanny. Good interest on the money 
for which the beautiful fortune-teller sold 
her box of cigars at the Royal Féte at South 
Kensington ! 

Creston allows his father, the poor Earl, 
four hundred pounds a year, payable in 
advance ; and very useful the old gentle- 
man finds it. 

There! Now you know the whole 
truth of the matter. 





AT TWELVE TO-NIGHT. 
By ©. L. PIRKIS. 


CHAPTER L 

“‘In this treatise,’” read Professor 
Thurstane, laying down his pen and 
taking up his manuscript, “‘I desire to 
present the philosopher, not as a man 
destitute of emotion or passion, but as one 
having both under such perfect control 
that he can say to this or that emotion 
or passion “go,” and it goeth, or “come,” 
and it cometh.’ Yes, I think that will do 
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for a beginning.” He broke off abruptly; 
exclaiming, “Confound it, who's that?’ 
as a timid rap sounded at his door. 

The Professor looked sharply round to 
see if his bolt were drawn. ‘‘ Who's 
there?” he thundered again, upon which 
a thin, quavering voice, that one could 
vow belonged to an elderly spinster, re- 
plied : 

“Cousin John, something particular ; 
I can’t shout it through the keyhole.” 

“ Let it alone then.” 

“But I must, if you don’t open your 
door.” 

“Shout it then, and be 
._* 

A long pause ensued, as if the owner of 
the timid knuckles couldn’t quite make up 
her mind what to do. Then just as the 
Professor was beginning to congratulate 
himself that he might get back to his 
work, the lady’s voice was heard again : 

“It’s really serious, or I wouldn’t disturb 
you. Nellie has been skating all the 
afternoon on the pond with Piers, and it’s 
getting dark”—here a pause for breath— 
“and I’ve sent for her, and she won't 
come in”— another pause for breath— 
“and I’ve been out to her; but as soon 
as she sees me on one side of the pond, 
she skates round to the other, and I can’t 
catch her.” 

No answer from the Professor, but 
a low chuckling sound as if he were 
laughing. 

“Cousin John, what am I to do?” 
pursued the lady. 

“ Nothing.” 

“ But it’s getting dark.” 

“ Let it get dark.” 

“T’ve always done my duty in the 
house——” 

*‘Confound it!” shouted the Professor, 
“will you go away and leave me in 
peace? This is the hundred-and-fiftieth 
interruption I’ve had to-day, and——” 

But the lady didn’t hear the conclu- 
sion of the sentence. With the Pro- 
fessor’s voice raised to that pitch, her 
only terror was lest he might open his 
door, so she fled precipitately. 

Now this Professor was by no means a 
typical specimen of ‘the poor and learned 
fraternity.” He was one of those unlucky 
individuals, who, between two stools, had 
fallen to the ground. Nature had intended 
him for a book-worm, fate had decreed 
that he should be a country gentleman. 
At a comparatively early age he had 


done with 


attained to the dignity of 4 professorship | 





at his university ; he had scarcely, so to 
speak, seated himself in the professorial 
chair, when, through the death of his 
elder brother, the paternal acres and the 
family mansion fell to his lot, and from 
hencetorward the Professor lived out two 
lives in snatches. By fits and starts he 
was the Professor, by fits and starts the 
country gentleman. Inclination and fate 
seemed ever at cross purposes with him, 
inclination was for ever sending him 
behind the iron bolt of his study door, fate 
was for ever dragging him out of that 
study. First an orphan nephew—Piers— 
was thrown on his hands; he was no 
sooner started in life and promising to do 
well for himself as a barrister, than an 
orphan niece — Nellie— came upon the 
scene. This was a more serious responsi- 
bility still, for the young lady was’ not 
oniy a remarkably pretty girl, but an 
heiress into the bargain. 

The Professor did his best to throw the 
half of bis responsibilities on some one 
else’s shoulders, He invited an elderly 
spinster cousin to take up her abode in 
the house as Nellie’s chaperon, and at the 
same moment laid a quiet little plot on 
his own account to make up a match 
between Piers and Nellie with as little 
delay as possible. This desirable event, it 
seemed to him, would at one and the same 
moment relieve him of the anxiety of two 
youthful careers, and restore to him the 
possibility of a quiet life. 

With this end in view Piers was invited 
to the house as often as possible, and the 
young people allowed to see as much as 
they liked of each other; a course of 
proceeding which sometimes greatly 
scandalised the spinster cousin, who had 
been so well looked after up to the age of 
thirty-five, that her matrimonial chances 
had suffered, and who now at fifty-five years 
of age was beginning to think her hope of 
a wedding-ring a forlorn one. 

“The simpleton,” said the Professor to 
himself, as he once more dipped his pen 
into his ink, “I gave her a hint yesterday 
not to be in such a hurry to light the 
lamps in the drawing-room.” He turned 
to his manuscript once more, “ Yes, I 
think there’s a nice ring about that—‘ He 
can say to this or that emotion “go,” and 
it goeth’—heavens and earth! another 
interruption! That’s Piers’ knuckles; I 
should know them among a thousand.” 

He rose slowly from his chair, and laid 
his hand upon his big bolt. 


“Now,” be soliloquised, “to what 
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emotion shall I be giving admittance 
if I draw back this bolt? Well, I may 
say to any I please, since it is the 
philosopher’s prerogative to command his 
emotions as a captain commands his 
soldiers. Well, now, the emotion I will 
summon for this interview will be calm- 
ness—icy, impenetrable calmness. Nothing 
shall induce me to lose my temper, no 
matter how he may try it. Confound it! 
what are you in such a hurry for?” This 
was added in a loud, irritable tone, as the 
raps increased in peremptoriness. ‘ Well, 
now you are let in, what do you want?” 
This was asked as, the bolt drawn back, he 
stood face to face with his nephew. 

The Professor was short and stout, with 
bushy eyebrows and bald head ; the young 
man who faced him was dark, thin-featured, 
and tall; decidedly good-looking, but also 
as decidedly his good-looking face had a 
cloud of annoyance upon it. 

“Well, I don’t know that I’ve very 
much to say, except that I think of return- 
ing to town to-night, and——” 

The Professor's face grew crimson. 
“Going!” he repeated, “ what on earth do 
you mean? Does Nellie know ?” 

“ Nellie knows, and Nellie doesn’t care 
twopence-halfpenny whether I go or stay.” 

The Professor began to storm. ‘If she 
doesn’t care twopence-halfpenny the fault 
is yours,” he said. “ I’ve given you every 
opportunity P 

Piers laid his hand on his uncle’s arm. 
“Stop,” he said, “don’t let there be any 
mistake. I’ve been only too glad to make 
use of every opportunity you’ve given me, 
and this afternoon, as we came back from 
the ice, I asked her to marry me.” 

* And she said ?” 

“She said that she couldn’t make up her 
mind whether she would or she wouldn’t.” 

“ And you said ?” 

‘I told her that the mere fact of her 
answering in that fashion showed that she 
had made up her mind; that this wasn’t 
the answer a girl would give to a man if 
she really cared for him.” 

The Professor threw up his hands, and 
turned up his eyes. ‘Of all the pieces of 
folly,” he began, ‘“‘to take such an answer 
as final! Why, you'll nosooner be out of 
‘the house than she'll want you back again.” 

** Will she? I very much doubt it.” 

“A pretty girl, and twenty thousand 
pounds,” ejaculated the Professor, and 
again he threw up his hands and eyes. 

“Two very good things apart,” inter- 
rupted Piers; ‘‘ but conjoined not so nice, 








especially if the girl gives herself airs on 
the strength of her twenty thousand 
pounds.” 

“Confound it, let me speak, will you !” 

but another rap at the door interrupted 
him now, and without waiting for per- 
mission the door opened, and Nellie came 
in, 
She was small and slight, with large 
violet eyes, and such coils and masses of 
dark hair wound about her head that it 
seemed as if it must be almost too much for 
the small head to carry. Her face, usually 
pale, was flushed with exercise and the 
keen, frosty air. She was dressed in a 
seal fur from head to foot, and dangled 
her pretty seal cap on one finger. 

“T’ve come to announce visitors,” she 
said, addressing her uncle. But the Pro- 
fessor scarcely seemed to hear her, his 
thoughts were full of his grievance. 

“Piers is going,” he exclaimed, still at 
fever heat, “ going—going—going— do 
you understand ?” 

“Is he?” was Nellie’s calm rejoinder. 
For a moment she turned to Piers: “ Oh, if 
you must go to-day, you'd better go into 
the drawing-room at once, and see the 
visitors, They are cousins, and are most 
anxious to see you, for they say that your 
father and their father were great chums.” 

Piers, glad to escape from Nellie’s 
presence, left the room immediately. 

The Professor’s attention was caught 
now. “More relatives,” he groaned, ‘I 
didn’t know I had another in the world 
save and except the Spanish Harleys.” 

‘*The very same,” said Nellie. “It is 
they who are downstairs. I met them on 
the doorstep as I came in. They own to 
the names of Beatrix and Guy.” 

“ Beatrix and Guy! Bless my soul! 
Are they going to throw themselves on my 
hands, because I’m the head of the family ? 
They went to Granada fifteen years ago 
with their father and mother—the mother 
was inaconsumption and their father turned 
wine-grower—for the sake of the climate. 
Both died, I remember, Ah, time passes!” 
He gave a sigh to the memory of the days 
gone by. Then a sudden terror seized 
him. ‘ What are they like, Nellie? Tell 
me quickly.” 

“Oh, Guy is very, very handsome, tall, 
fair, and very distinguished - looking, a 
lovely moustache, and P 





* Confound his moustache! What is she 
like, that’s what I want to know ?” 

‘Oh, I suppose some people wouid call 
her handsome, but she is not in the least 
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the style I admire. Se is very tall, and 
dressed very fashionably, the loveliest 
fars——” 

“Confound her furs! Does she look— 
look — lively, and—and active, and— 
i” 

‘‘T should think she was very lively, 
yes, and active too; for, although I only 
stayed five minutes in the room with them, 
she told me she could never keep still for 
long together, she must always be doing 
something for somebody.” 

“That's it,” cried the Professor, ex- 
citedly. ‘ That’s Beatrix to the backbone. 
When I last saw her she was a handsome 
tomboy of fifteen or sixteen, and I have 
a vivid recollection of her climbing the old 
yew-tree, and dropping my ‘Plato’ into 
the thrush’s nest. Then, when I fetched 
a ladder—for I was never good at climb. 
ing—and had got well into the upper 
branches, she made off with the ladder, 
and left me shouting and whistling to the 
gardeners the entire afternoon.” His eyes 
wandered anxiously towards his beloved 
volumes, as if he felt them already to be in 
danger. ‘‘ But she shan’t come in here ; 
no, I vow she shan’t! Tell her I’m ill with 
the measles, gout, scarlet-fever, anything, 
only keep her away from me!” 

‘‘T fancy they’ve come to stay a day or 
two,” put in Nellie, a little mischievously. 

“Stay! Ivow they shan’t! Take my 
message, do you hear? To think I should 
-be worried in this way when I might be 
committing to paper my immortal thoughts! 
Where’s Lavinia?” he demanded. “She'll 
take my messages ever so much better than 

ou.” 
sh As I passed a window just now,” said 
Nellie, demurely, “I saw a figure swathed 
in thick shawls like a mummy, going 
towards the pond. It might have been 
Cousin Lavinia going to look for me. I 
dare say she'll be back in half an hour.” 

But at that very moment the door was 
pushed open, and the figure “swathed in 
thick shawls like a mummy” entered, It 
was, as Nellie supposed, Cousin Lavinia, 
and her features showed sharp and pinched 
with the cold, and her breath seemed all 
gone. 

“Tve been running—running every- 
where ” she began. 

The Professor turned sharply upon her. 

“Now you two are going to begin, I 
suppose. I won’t have it; no, I tell you 
I'll have no wrangling here. Is this my 
study, or is it not, I ask you? Will you 
oblige me by going downstairs to continue 





your discussion?” he said, almost at white 
heat now, and throwing back his door to 
expedite their departure. 

They were no sooner on the door-mat 
than the door was shut behind them, and 
the bolt sent into its socket with a pro- 
nounced clang. 

‘‘ Heavens and earth,” they could hear 
him groan, “what it is to be the head of 
the family !” 

Nellie and Cousin Lavinia looked at each 
other. 

“There ara visitors below,” said the 
latter. “I wanted to ask him whether I 
was to invite them to stay. Christmas is 
just at hand, and——” 

“Oh, ask them by all means!” said 
Nellie, giving a mischievous look at the 
closed door, and with a vivid picture of 
the handsome Guy still in her mind’s eye. 
‘**T should tell them, if I were you, that 
Uncle John will be delighted if they'll 
spend ten days or a fortnight with us,” 


CHAPTER II. 


“T pon’t admire her in the least, 
Mattie; she’s not at all my style,” said 
Nellie, addressing her pretty little maid, 
with whom, like most girls brought up 
without companions of their own age, she 
was on very confidential terms. 

It was the evening of the day on which 
the newly-found cousins had arrived, and 
Nellie, as she dressed for dinner, was 
speaking her mind freely about them. 

“IT only saw her for a minute, Miss 
Nellie,” said Mattie, “and I thought she 
had on a lovely travelling-dress and hat.” 

‘*Oh, I dare say she knows how to dress ; 
although I think her hat was much too 
young for a woman of her age,” said Nellie, 
a little spitefully. ‘From what Uncle 
John said, she must be over thirty. Fancy 
a woman on the wrong side of thirty wear- 
ing a hat at all! I’m quite certain on the 
very day I’m twenty-nine—especially if I’m 
an old maid—I shall begin to wear prim 
all-round-the-face bonnets, tied with big 
ribbon bows under my chin.” 

It may be mentioned in passing that 
Piers and Beatrix had seemed to get on 
remarkably well together during the short 
period of afternoon tea, and that Piers, at 
the request of the latter, had consented to 
put oft his return to town. 

“Your father was so good to my father 
at one time, when he was in great trouble, 
that I have always felt I should like to 
know you,” Beatrix had said, frankly, as 
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she thanked him for his ready compliance 
with her wish. 

Hair-bruching went on for a moment or 
two in silence. Then Mattie, who loved 
to make Nellie talk, in order to secure 
scraps of news to retail in the servants’ 
hall, began again. 

“ The gentleman isn’t thirty, Miss Nellie, 
is he?” she asked. “I met him as he 
crossed the gallery, on his way to his 
room, just now. I did think him hand- 
some !” 

“Thirty! no, not five-and-twenty. Hand- 
some, I should think he was,” she added, 
enthusiastically. ‘‘Such eyes! I dare say 
he’s a trifle conceited. I caught him 
looking at himself in the glass, once or 
twice, and more than once or twice he 
seemed to be admiring his white hands 
and delicate finger-nails. I wonder how 
many girls are in love with him !” 

Then, as if to change the subject, she 
suddenly turned round, and faced Mattie 
with the question : 

“ How is Dick? 
this morning ?” 

Pretty Mattie flushed to the roots of 
her hair. “Only for five minutes, Miss 


Have you seen him 


Nellie; he was exercising the horses 


round the paddock, and r 

“ Ah, it’s lucky for you our grounds join 
the Squire’s, or you wouldn’t see him half 
so often. Has Dick had any more offers 
of marriage, lately ¢” 

‘None, Miss Nellie, since the one I told 
you of, from that horrid widow at the 
livery stables. She’s forty-five, if she’s a 
day, Miss Nellie.” 

‘Ah! and that’s the third offer that 
young man has had! I think, Mattie, 
you're a lucky girl. I’d give anything to 
have a lover that every other woman in 
creation wanted to marry.” She paused 
a@ moment, and then added, in a quieter 
tone, “ Now, Mattie, tell me honestly, could 
you fancy any woman, old or young, falling 
desperately—mind, I say desperately—in 
love with my cousin Piers?” 

“ He’s a little grave and dignified, Miss 
Nellie,” began Mattie, stammering a little 
over her reply. ‘“ But—but I’m sure he’s 
devoted to you.” 

“Oh, yes, I dare say he is, and that’s 
possibly why ” She broke off abruptly. 
“T want a little extra jewellery to-night ; 
my carbuncle and diamond set will do. 
I want to look particularly—ah! who is 
that?” For at that moment, Beatrix’s 
voice was heard at the door, asking if she 
might come in, and before Nellie could 





say yea or nay, she had turned the handle, 
and stood upon the threshold. 

Nellie was right, when she said that 
Beatrix Harley knew how to dress; but 
she was undoubtedly wrong, if she imagined 
that in her dress, costly and tasteful, 
though it might be, lay her chief attraction. 
Dressed in fustian, or in velvet, Beatrix 
would still have been a charming woman ; 
charming by reason of her vivacity and 
grace of manner, as much as by reason of 
her personal appearance. In figure, she was 
tall and stately, and owned to the brightest 
of brown hair and eyes, and a delicate 
complexion. Vivacity, and love of fun, were 
perhaps more than anything else impressed 
upon her features ; one had only to look at 
her, to be sure that the account she had 
given of herself was a true one, and that 
she must be always moving and doing, 
“going in for something or other,” as she 
so often phrased it, or life would have been 
an impossibility to her. 

If Nellie had spoken out all the truth 
in her confidences with Mattie, she would 
have said, ‘‘Somehow, beside her I feei 
myself small and insignificant, indifferently 
dressed, and lacking in manner ; and that’s 
why I’m not prepared to be very cordial 
with her.” 

The feeling deepened in Nellie’s mind 
as Beatrix, after a moment’s critical survey 
of Nellie’s toilet, said, in a caressing tone: 

‘*What a sweet little blossom she will 
be in a year or two!” 

Nellie tossed her head, and began, 
hurriedly, to put on as much jewellery 
as her small hands, arms, and throat could 
reasonably carry. 

Beatrix clasped her fifth bracelet for 
her. “Finished now, aren’t you?” she 
said. ‘ Now, Nellie, I want you to show 
me Cousin John’s door; I’m going to 
rouse him out of his lair, in other words, 
make him take me down to dinner to- 
night.” 

“Oh, impossible!” cried Nellie. “ Not 
to be thought of! If he doesn’t come 
down we never dare disturb him. Ob, 
you don’t know the state of mind he’s in 
to-day.” 

“State of mind!” repeated Beatrix, 
arching her brows. 

“T mean,” corrected Nellie, “the state 
of mind he would be in if he were dis- 
turbed. Oh, if you only knew how much 
better it is for him to be locked in.” 

Beatrix laughed. ‘My dear, he wouldn’t 
believe I was in the house if I didn’t make 
my presence felt.” 
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“Oh, you’ve no idea how he’ll storm,” 

“Then he must be taught not to storm,” 
laughed Beatrix. “It was always good 
fun teaching Cousin John, Come along, 
Nellie, show me his door. To think ”— 
this was said half to herself— that, after 
fifteen years’ absence from England, Cousin 
John sbouldn’t be one of the first to give 
me a welcome !” 

After his stormy interviews with his 
young relatives, the Professor had found 
it a little difficult to get into vein for his 
work again. It was a rule of the house, 
that if he did not appear at the dinner- 
table he was on no account to be disturbed ; 
so he confidently counted on a good five 
or six hours’ work before bedtime came 
round. The first of those hours he spent 
in mending his pen and muttering over 
and over again to himself the opening 
words of his treatise on ‘Philosophy as 
an aid to the control of the emotions.” 
The second was passed in collecting certain 
references in Plato and Aristotle, which 
he had marked for quotation. It was not 
till the third of those hours was half-way 
through that he found his thoughts flowing 
easily from the nib of his pen once more ; 
and lo, just as he was beginning to feel 
that after all he would have something 
to show for his day’s work, soft and low 
there came another rap at his door, and 
a voice, which had not fallen upon his ear 
for over fifteen years, was heard, saying, 
“Cousin John, may I come in?” 

The Professor changed to all sorts of 
colours; he glanced at his bolt, and then 
began to write away harder than ever. 

“He’s pretending not to hear,” whis- 
pered Beatrix to Nellie, ‘ We'll rap in 
turns, my knuckles are getting sore,” and 
slowly and steadily the raps increased in 
strength and rapidity. 

Between the pausesof their rappingsthey 
could, by listening closely, hear the Profes- 
sor’s pen scratching away hard and fast. 

“I wonder if he has tied his pocket- 
handkerchief over his ears,” said Beatrix. 
“T reraember at one time he had a trick 
of doing that when he didn’t want to hear 
outside noises. Give up rapping, dear, and 
letus sing ; he won’t beable to shut thatout.” 

“Sing!” cried Nellie. ‘ What on earth 
can we sing that'll charm the bolt back ?” 

“Do you know the air of ‘Sweet Jenny 
Jones’? Well, siag these words to it: 


How charming is divine philosophy, 
Not harsh and crabbed as some dull fools suppose. 


You take soprano, I'll sing seconds.” 





‘‘The words won’t go, something wrong 
with the syllables,” Nellie whispered back. 

“Make them go. Put in an Albani-like 
trill when you're short of a syllable,” said 
Beatrix. 

And then together they suddenly broke 
into the oddly-joined words and melody. 

The Professor gave a groan and dropped 
his pen. 

“Tt’s more than flesh and blood can 
bear,” he exclaimed. ‘She is evidently 
as active as ever. Yos, I must open the 
door a crack to get rid of her. Coming, 
coming !” he shouted, for the voices of the 
singers seemed gradually to be reaching 
a high pitch. “ But she shan’t come in 
here; and no power on earth shall get me 
downstairs to be engulphed in all sorts of 
distractions when I might be coining 
golden thoughts for all ages !” 

Bat he did both the thicgs against which 
he vowed so strenuously, and that in the 
easiest and most natural way in the world. 

Directly the door opened a crack and 
the Professor peeped out, Beatrix gave it a 
little push with her foot which laid the 
room bare to view. 

“You dear old John! You haven’t 
altered a bit,” she exclaimed, linking her 
arm in his, “I knew you would open 
your door directly you realised who we 
were outside. Oh, what a comfortable 
study you have! Now why should you 
trouble to come downstairs and dine with 
us? Let us come up and dine with you 
instead. Tell the servants to wheel that 
big table into the middle of the room, and 
let them cloar that writing-table for a side- 
board, and the thing’s done!” 

The Professor went downstairs arm-in- 
arm with her at once. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir was the last day of the old year, and, 
there could be no denying the fact, Nellie 
was in a very bad temper indeed. 

The self-invited guests had now been a 
fortnight in the house, and during that 
fortnight, to Nellie’s fancy, Beatrix had 
turned things generally upside down. She 
had taken entire possession of the Pro- 
fessor, and had altogether made a new 
creature of him. It was fanny to see her 
driving him in the little pony-cart into the 
village, or anywhere else she chose to go, 
and entertaining him meanwhile with light 
talk as if he were an ordinary beef-eating 
individual instead of one who had walked 
in converse with the Muses from his earliest 
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years. It was funnier still to see him at 
the close of such drives and talks walking 
calmly up to his study and saying a plea- 
sant word to any one who chanced to be 
near before shutting himself in, instead of, 
as of yore, rushing frantically up the stairs as 
if he were being pursued by ten thousand 
fiends, and informing the household gene- 
rally, as he clanged to his door, that he 
was “The sport of fate, and that his rela- 
tives, one and all, were thorns in his side 
and scourges to his flesh.” 

All this might be very well, Nellie ad- 
mitted ; but what was not so well was the 
change which had come over Piers during 
this fortnight. As long as he and she had 
known each other he had been her devoted 
slave ; and, let her snub him as she would, 
he rarely broke into rebellion, or if, in a 
brief moment of anger, he had packed up 
his portmanteau and departed, it had al- 
ways been to return in a day or so more 
humble and submissive than ever. But 
now things were reversed with a ven. 
geance. Morning, noon, and night found 
him in Beatrix’s society, and for the whole 
of this fortnight he had not said one civil 
thing to her. On Christmas morning he had 
even forgotten to wish her a happy Christ- 
mas ; and when, later on in the day, a quiet 
dinner to elderly neighbours had been 
followed by elderly games of whist, he 
had persistently chosen Beatrix for his 
partner, and had let Nellie fall to the lot of 
any one who chose to take her. 

Piers’s seemingly eccentric conduct, how- 
ever, admitted of a very simple explana- 
tion. Beatrix, at a glance, had seen the 
state of affairs between him and Nellie, 
and characteristically had set herself to 
arrange matters properly for the young 
people. 

“You are too devoted! Take my 
word for it,” she had said to Piers, 
“T know more about girls than you do. 
‘Keep her at arm’s length, and you may 
beckon her with your finger,’ says one 
of our Spanish proverbs, and if you act 
upon it you will find Nellie as tame 
and tractable as a dove. How are you 
to begin? Oh, it’s easy enough; just 
transfer your devotion from Nellie to me, 
in other words carry on an outrageous 
flirtation with me from morning till night, 
and the thing is done. By the way, just 
to set your mind at rest, I may tell you 
that when I leave here I am going straight 
to London to marry a man to whom I’ve 
been engaged for the past ten years. Now, 
we'll begin at once ; we'll invariably con- 





verse in the lowest of tones, and, directl y 
Nellie comes near us, we'll stop talking in 
the very middle of a sentence.” 

But it was not only Piers’s and Nellie’s 
future, that Beatrix set herself to arrange, 
she boldly attacked the Professor as to 
what he would do when the two were 
married. 

“To all appearance,” said the Professor 
grimly, “that desirable event is not likely 
to take place.” 


“Oh, yes, it is; and forewarned is fore- | 


armed, Are you going to advertise for a 
housekeeper, and be generally preyed upon 
by some greedy creature, intent on pocket- 
ing five pounds out of every twenty you 
give her? Or are you going to ask that 
dear little old maid, who manages your 
house so well, to marry you; she only 
loses her temper where Nellie is concerned ; 
and, consequently, when Nellie is out of 
the house, she will have no excuse for so 
doing.” 

The Professor started aghast, and fled 
hurriedly. But, all the same, Beatrix 
noticed that, from that time forward, he 
treated Cousin Lavinia with a studied 
attention, which seemed to imply that she 
had suddenly grown to occupy a more 
important position in his mind. 

And a casual remark to Cousin Lavinia 
sent the worthy little spinster’s thoughts 
running in the same direction. 

“T’ve done my duty in the house what- 
ever comes of it all, I vow I have!” she 
exclaimed one morning, as she watched 
the exasperating Nellie at the hall-door, 
allowing Guy to hold her hand in his, and 
fasten every one of the nineteen buttons 
her glove owned to. 

“Well, and when Nellie is married, 
I suppose you will continue to do your 
duty in the house, and not allow Cousin 
John to marry his cook, or advertise for a 
housekeeper ?” said Beatrix. 

“What do you mean?” cried Cousin 
Lavinia, blushing like a girl in her teens. 
But though she didn’t wait for Beatrix’s 
answer, she subsequently broke out into 
uncommonly smart cap-ribbons, and won- 
derfully-embroidered neck-ties. 

Beatrix treated Guy’s and Nellie’s flirta- 
tion very nonchalantly. 

‘Tt means nothing, absolutely nothing,” 
she said to Piers more than once, when she 
noted his eyes jealously fixed upon the two. 
“If you take notice of it, it becomes 
serious, and we lose our game; let it 
alone, and it dies a natural death. Guy is 
much too feather-headed to win any girl’s 
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love for a continuance ; they al flirt with 
him and then throw him over. I’ve no 
doubt I shall make something of him 
before I’ve done with him; but he’s not 
promising material, I’ll admit.” 

Very unpromising, if he were judged 
by Beatrix’s standard of straightforward 
manliness. Guy Harley was not the man 
to say that “twenty thousand pounds and 
a pretty girl were two good things apart.” 
On the contrary, he would have said, had 
he spoken out all his thoughts, ‘“ What 
does the prettiness matter, so long as 
the twenty thousand pounds is secure ? 
I have good looks enough and to spare 
for two.” 

In effect this was what he was saying 
to himself every day, of these days of his 
flirtation with Nellie. 

“TI know she has a bad temper; her 
eyes flash like diamonds whenever she 
looks at Beatrix. But twenty thousand 
pounds! Why, if I can win her, I can 
settle down in England at once, as an 
independent gentleman, instead of toiling 
for years in a Spanish counting-house.” 

Any one seeing Nellie for the first time 
in those days would have agreed with Guy, 
that she had ‘a very bad temper; and on 
this last day of the old year, that temper 
had shown itself in all sorts of uncomfort- 
able ways. At dinner—a dinner at which 
the Professor was not present—she had 
startled every one, Cousin Lavinia es- 
pecially, by saying that she intended going 
to Paris to study medicine. Why should 
she not be a lady-doctor if she liked ? 

“Why not, indeed?” said Beatrix, 
good-temperedly. ‘“TI’ll chaperon you, 
little Nellie,” 

“In my young days——” began Cousin 
Lavinia. 

‘Ah, the world has gone round once or 
twice since then,” interrupted Nellie, in so 
disagreeable a manner that Cousin Lavinia 
in self-defence must have asserted herself, 
if Beatrix had not at once commenced a 
series of interesting anecdotes of life in 
Granada, where so much of her girlhood 
had been passed. 

In the drawing-room it was the same 
thing. Beatrix was the sunshine, so to 
speak, of the small party assembled there, 
and Nellie its wet blanket. 

Beatrix seated herself at the piano, and 
in her beautiful contralto voice sang song 
after song of the sunny South. Piers 
turned over her music, and in the pauses 
between each song they engaged in low- 
voiced, confidential talk. 








Nellie walked away to the window, and, 
drawing up the blind, stood looking out 
on the snowy landscape, rendered still 
more white and glistening by a full moon 
on high. It was like a little bit of fairy- 
land. One could fancy that all sorts of 
elves and gnomes were lurking beneath 
the trees and shrubs, bowed down into a 
variety of fantastic shapes by the snow, 
and that by-and-by would emerge a weird 
company and make for the clear surface of 
the pond in the near distance, there to go 
through their midnight gambols. 

That pond started an idea to Nellie’s 
mind, 

“T would give anything — anything,” 
she exclaimed, suddenly clasping her hands 
together ecstatically, “to go out skating by 
moonlight.” 

“Tt would be heavenly,” murmured 
Guy, lounging in a chair at her elbow. 

“Oh, delightful beyond everything !” 
cried Beatrix, with her fingers on a final 
chord. ‘Everybody has danced the New 
Year in or sung it in; but I’ve never heard 
of it being skated in.” 

Cousin Lavinia rose with great dignity 
from her chair. 

“Tt is a rule in this house,” she said, 
bringing out her words with great as- 
perity, “that every light should be out by 
eleven.” 

“Except Cousin John’s,” 
Beatrix. 

Cousin Lavinia turned upon her. “I 
have done my duty in this house, I hope,” 
she said, her dignity increasing upon her. 
“Tt is not part of my duty to enter 
Cousin John’s study and extinguish his 
lamp. It is, however, part of my duty to 
maintain order and propriety in the house, 
and, with my permission, no one” (looking 
at Nellie now) ‘shall go careering about 
the grounds in the dead of night.” 

After that nothing more was said about 
moonlight skating. The party broke up 
early that night. Beatrix was the first to 
leave the drawing-room. There seemed a 
good deal of subdued talk between her 
and Piers before she went, and Nellie 
thought she saw Beatrix scribbling some- 
thing on a scrap of paper. But she could 
not be sure, for she turned her back 
angrily on them, and did not even reply 
to Beatrix’s cheery ‘“‘ Good-night, pussy.” 

Piers departed within five minutes of 
Beatrix. The drawing-room led into the 
library, and people generally went out of 
the room that way. Nellie retarded her 
departure for a few moments, for she could 


murmured 
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hear Piers at one of the writing-tables in 
the library, and it occurred to her that there 
was a letter she wished to direct, and put 
into the letter-box before she went up to 
bed. In the old days the two*ceuld have 
sat quite comfortably at one writing-table, 
now a dinner-table would not have kept 
them far enough apart. Nellie waited till 
she heard Piers pass out of the library. 
Then she went in, took up the pen he had 
just laid down, and began to address her 
letter. As she did so, a quarter-sheet of 
note-paper, lying on the floor, caught her 
eye. Prompted by instinctive, rather than 
intentional curiosity, she picked it up 
and read just these three words inscribed 
on it in pencil, in a small, cramped hand, 
“ At twelve to-night.” 

Nellie stood gazing at it motionless, her 
thoughts all one angry flame of jealousy. 
This was Beatrix’s handwriting, not 
a doubt. She had not as yet seen 
Beatrix’s writing to note it, but she was 
sure this was hers, just the nasty, cramped, 
sly, little hand of a person who pretended 
to be very frank, and yet all the time was 
playing a sly, underhand game. And also 
not a doubt it had been written and 
handed to Piers in the drawing-room, and 
Piers, as he had sat writing at that table, 
had pulled it out of his pocket, And the 
appointment was most likely for the mid- 
night skating on the pond, which Nellie 
herself had started as an original idea. 

For a moment tears filled her eyes, and 
the “nasty, sly little writing” swam away 
in mist. Then pride came to her aid. 
“Let them meet, let them skate, and 
welcome,” she said to herself. ‘I couldn’t 
make myself care if I tried. Piers is 
nothing to me ; she is nothing to me—oh, 
yes, she is, though I hate her, and I’ve a 
great mind to sit up here all night, and 
when they come down—no, that wouldn't 
do either, they would think I was jealous 
of Piers, when I don’t care twopence-half- 
penny about him But some one shall 
spoil her little game, I know what I'll 
do!” here Nellie crept back to the draw- 
ing-room door and peeped in, Cousin 
Lavinia and Guy were leaving the room 
by another door which led by a different 
way to the upper quarters. 

“Good night!” Cousin Lavinia was 
saying, ‘I hope you'll enjoy your smoke ; 
but don’t forget that it is the rule of the 
house that all lights should be extinguished 
by eleven.” 

Then Nellie knew that Guy, according 
to his usual custom, was going to the 





smoking-room for half an hour before he 
went up to bed. Now, should she follow 
him there, put the scrap of paper into his 
hand, and tell him that he ought to look 
after that bold, flirting sister of his? 
Nellie rehearsed all she would say, all he 
might say, and then found that she had 
not courage for the task. So she decided 
that she would slip the quarter-sheet of 
paper under the door, give a rap to draw 
his attention to it, and then disappear 
before he had time to open the door. 
There would be no necessity to explain to 
him her reason for thus doing, for of course 
he would recognise his sister’s writing and 
be on the alert at once. 

Guy, reclining comfortably on a lounge, 
enjoying at one and the same moment a 
delightful cigar and a Spanish newspaper, 
was @ little startled to hear suddenly two 
sharp raps at the door. 

“Come in,” he said, then waited a 
moment, and said “Come in” again, 
wondering who, of that remarkably quiet 
household, was the one likely to intrude 
on the gentlemen’s quarters at that—for 
them—late hour. 

But when, after a moment or so, no 
one availed themselves of his invitation 
to enter, he got up from his lounge and 
went to the door: and lo! the scrap of 
paper pushed beneath it caught his eye. 

For a moment all was bewilderment to 
him; then things began to clear themselves. 
“By Jove, an appointment!” he exclaimed. 
“T had no idea she would go so far as that. 
It’s a trifle forward of her to take the 
initiative in this way; but still, twenty 
thousand pounds is twenty thousand 
pounds, and is not to be picked up every 
day in the week, For of course it’s 
Nellie’s. writing, a little, cramped, school- 
girlish hand—just what one would expect 
a a girl shut up as she has been all her 
ife.’ 

And then he opened the door, and 
looked right and left to see if a giimpse of 
Nellie was to be had. But, instead of 
Nellie, his eyes were met by the sight of 
Beatrix, fully dressed, coming down the 
stairs, 

“Oh, Guy, give me one of those Spanish 
newspapers that came to-day,” she ex- 
claimed, as she approached ; “ since it is the 
rule of the house”—here she mimicked 
Cousin Lavinia’s tone—“ not to skate the 
New Year in, I’m going to read it in with 
news of my old friends in Granada! What 
on earth is the matter? You look as if 
you had seen a ghost !” 
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Guy, in a most mysterious manner, | tent on consuming his midnight oil and 
beckoned his sister into the emoking- | giving its product to the world in the 
room, and when he had shut the door, | | Shape of his golden thoughts on philo- 
spread the serap of note-paper before her, | 


saying : 
‘“T’m not sure that Ido. 
not from her!” 


“Do you know Nellie’s writing?” | 
Why ! That's | 


sophy as an aid to the control of the 
emotions. 
In every case she accompanied the de- 


livery of the note with a sharp rap, to 


“T don’t know who it’s from if not from | 


her,” said Guy. “ It was put under this door 
just now in a most mysterious fashion, and | 
if you couple the fact with her wish for a 
little moonlight skating 

“Really, Guy,” interrupted Beatrix, | 
“your vanity carries you too far. 





| 


It’s | 


much more likely to be from one of the | 


housemaids, or the cook. Nellie, indeed ! 
I'd go and aek her at once, only I wouldn’t 
like to insult her so far. Put it behind the 
fire, and go to bed. Give me the news- 
paper. Thank you. Good night.” 

But when Beatrix had got back to her 
room she did not feel half so sure as she 
had seemed to Guy, as to the writer of the 
brief note. If not written and delivered 
by Nellie, by whom, then, was it written 
and delivered? Who else was there in 
the house likely to make an appointment 
with Guy? Not Cousin Lavinia, assuredly, 
nor apy one of the maids. In spite of 
her assurance, Beatrix knew that they 
were all too well looked after by Cousin 
Lavinia to be guilty of sueh an indiscretion. 
A vague feeling of uneasiness took possession 
of her. Then a sudden thought struck 
her, and her eyes grew merry once more. 
‘Capital idea!” she said, clapping her hands 
together softly. “ Guy at once concludes 
this missive comes from Nellie, because 


his thoughts have been full of Nellie all | 


the week. Now I'll just, by the way of 
experiment, put a similar note under the 
doors of my other relatives this night, and 
I shall watch the result with great interest. 
It will show me which way their pro- 
clivities incline, and at the same moment 
keep Nellie from committing any out- 
rageous piece of folly by letting her find 
the whole house astir at the midnight 
hour. And, to prevent any likeness to any 
one’s writing, Til print the three little 
words.” 





| buds. 


draw attention to it, and at the Professor’s 
door with such a hailstorm of raps that he 
| jumped out of his chair, forgot his good 
| breeding, and indulged in a string of 
'exclamations such as had not fallen from 
his lips since Beatrix had been -in the 
house. 

When this was accomplished she went 
stealthily down the stairs and took up her 
position in the hall below, lighting a gasa- 
lier, but turning it so low as to be scarcely 
visible. Round this hall ran a gallery, 
and from off this gallery the bedrooms, 
and the Professor’s den also, opened. 

Cousin Lavinia was putting her cork- 
screw curls into paper when the rap at her 
door, and the note pushed beneath it, 
caught her attention and set her heart 
fluttering. 

For a moment she gazed at the three 
little words in amazement, then her ex- 
pression grew rapturous. ‘It’s from him 
—him!” she said, softly. ‘Dear John! 
he wishes to begin the New Year with his 
hand in mine and words of love upon his 
lips!” It did not in the least to her 
fancy matter that the hand was disguised, 
there was no one in the whole house likely 
to make an appointment with her but 
Cousin John, who, in spite of his irritable 
temper, she had invariably revarenced as a 
being of au altogether superior order. Of 
course she would meet him, here, there, 
anywhere the whole world through. “And 
I will attire myself,” she murmured, “ as 
one who wishes to make herself worthy of 
so great an honour.” So the little old 
maid went to a big trunk that had not 
been opened for years, and took out, first, 
a huge crinoline measuring three yards 
round, and then a delicate white tarlatan 
dress profusely trimmed with blush rose- 
It was the dress in which, more 
than thirty years previously, she had made 


So Beatrix there and then in a firm | | her first and last appearance at a ball, and 


hand wrote in printing letters, “ Attwelve | which she had kept locked up and care- 
to-night,” on three several scraps of paper. | | fully strewn with lavender till a fit occa- 
One scrap she deposited under Cousin | sion for wearing it should arise. 


Lavinia’s door; one under Piers’s door, | 
whence a light streaming from beneath 
seemed to indicate that he was reading 


| 


Meantime, the Professor on the opposite 
side of the gallery, indulging in wild specu- 
lations as to the writer of his little note, 


beside his fire; and one under the study | could only come to one conclusion : “‘ Philo- 
door, behind which sat the Professor, in- | 





sophy has given me the key to human 
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character; there is but one person in 
the house capable of writing that note— 
Beatrix. Now I think of it there is a de- 
gree of mystery attached to her sudden 
journey to England ” (he knew nothing of 
the lover in London to whom Beatrix had 
been engaged for ten years), “and her 
conduct since she has been in the house 
has exhibited—yes, I may say it without 
vanity—the tenderest solicitude on my 
behalf. She wishes to encourage my ad- 
vances—she knows I would make them 
diffidently—so she as good as says to 
me, ‘Come and meet me, love, at an 
hour free from distractions, when calmly 
we can discuss the question of the suit- 
ability of a matrimonial alliance.’ Ah, 
Lavinia is a good sort of creature enough, 
but beside Beatrix, nowhere !” 

‘I’m not what I was,” he went on, sor- 
rowfully. “Iam a little bald, and she has 
such a beautiful head of hair! Perhaps 
my old black velvet cap might improve me.” 

He went to a drawer beneath one of his 
book-cases and took thence a rusty black 
velvet cap. The light was dim and his 
eyes, bereft of glasses, did not discover 
that the cap was turned inside out, and 
that what he thought was a silk tassel was 
really a strip of the well-worn lining hang- 
ing loose. 

Nellie, though passed over by Beatrix, 
was to have a missive she did not expect 
under her door that night. Piers, sitting 
gloomily over his fire with a law book on 
his knee, which he was making believe to 
study, was a little startled by the rap at 
his door. ‘I wonder, I wonder how it 
willend? Beatrix says it will be all right, 
but what if it be all wrong and Nellie and I 
are parted for life!” he was at that moment 
saying to himself. One glance, however, 
at the little missive seemed to tell him 
that everything would be all right. Of 
course it was from Nellie. ‘My darling,” 
he cried, rapturously kissing the note, 
“she wants to forgive and forget, and for 
us two to cross the threshold of the year 
together |” 

And there and then he took up his pen 
and wrote : 

“God bless you, darling! With plea- 
sure! At twelve to-night in the big 
window in the hall, where eight years ago 
I first saw your sweet face. Always your 
true “ PIERS.” 

Then, to make quite sure that Nellie 
received it, he went along the gallery, called 
“ Nellie, Nellie,” twice at her door, and 
then put his note beneath. 


Beatrix, sitting below in the hall in her 
dark corner, had her eyes regaled with a 
variety of strange sights, 

First Piers made his appearance on the 
side of the gallery over her head, and came 
down the stairs leading to the hall at such 
an unconscionable pace that only a special 
Providence could have saved him from a 
fractured skull in the dim light. 

He evidently did not see that the 
gasalier was lighted, and took his cigar- 
lights from his pocket as if to light it. 
Then, as he noted the bright moonlight 
streaming in through the window, he 
altered his mind and went straight to the 
window recess, making a big, dark blot 
there in the brilliant silver light. 

After this there came the sound of a 
door opening very timidly overhead, and 
then a smail, slight figure came creeping 
down the stairs, step by step. 

But those timid ieet had scarcely touched 
the bottom of the stairs before the big, 
dark blot moved—no, sprang—from out 
the bright light of the window, took her 
hands in his, and—— 

Well, to Beatrix it seemed all inco- 
herence? but she said to herself comfort- 
ingly : ‘‘I dare say they understand what 
they’re saying to each other, and I’m sure 
it is all right.” 

At that momenta circumstance occurred 
which fairly startled her, and for which 
she could give no explanation. 

Another smal], slight figure, but this 
one clad in cloak and hat, made its ap- 
pearance at the farther end of the hall, 
and seemed about to cross it, but, catching 
sight of Piers and Nellie in the window 
recess, drew back into a corner, and there 
appeared to stand waiting. 

Before Beatrix had time to carry specu- 
lation as to this mysterious figure very far, 
two doors opening simultaneously at oppo- 
site ends of the gallery overhead, attracted 
her attention. From one emerged an 
almost unrecognisable figure in huge crino- 
line and full flowing tarlatan dress, pro- 
fusely decorated with blush roses; from 
the other came the short, stout Professor, 
in his ragged velvet cap. Each, it may be 
remarked, mindful of the proprieties of 
life, carried a night-light. 

‘Now, to what emotion am I opening 
this door?” the Professor had soliloquised 
as he drew back his bolt. ‘‘ To peace and the 
happy tranquillity of subdued affections!” 
| And then he had almost run straight into 
| the arms of Cousin Lavinia. 
| Cousin John, dear Cousin John!” she 
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exclaimed, ‘“‘my heart is fall; I have no 
words to express my feelings.” 
The Professor extricated himself with 


} difficulty. 


‘‘Confound it, madam! who are you?” 
Then he drew a long 
breath, “Oh—h! Cork-screw curls! 
Cousin Lavinia !” 

“Tt’s time I threw a little light on the 


4 scene,” thought Beatrix, emerging from 


her corner, and turning on the light of the 
gasalier to its fullest extent. 

Piers and Nellie let go each other’s 
hands, and came forward blinking very 
hard. Guy, at that very moment on the 
point of coming downstairs, stared for a 
moment at them, and then retired. Simul- 
taneously the small, slight figure, rushing 
from out its dark corner, appealed piteously 
to Nellie : 

“Ob, Miss Nellie, Miss Nellie! I didn’t 
mean any harm! There’s a servants’ ball 
to-night at the Squire’s, and—and ‘Sir 
Roger de Coverley’ is to be danced at 
twelve precisely, and every one is to dance 
with their sweethearts, and kiss them as 
they go down the middle! And I knew 
if I didn’t dance with Dick he’d be dancing 
with that horrid housemaid at the Hall, so 
I made him promise to come and fetch me 
directly the dance began, And I told him 
we'd fall in at the bottom, and nobody 
would notice me. And I’d show you Dick’s 
note, Miss Nellie, reminding me of twelve 
to-night, if I hadn’t pulled it out of my 
pocket somewhere——” 

“ What—what is all this confusion, and 
clang, and clamour, may I ask?” said the 
Professor, in loud, irritable tones, making 
his way down the stairs as fast as possible, 
as if to get ahead of Cousin Lavinia, who, 
in her enormous globular skirts, persistently 
kept pace with him, step by step; “for 
what purpose are we all assembled here at 
this extraordinary hour ?” 

“For the purpose of dancing the New 
Year in, Cousin John,” answered Beatrix, 
looking up at the big clock, whose hands 
now pointed at five minutes to twelve. 
“ Mattie, don’t you think ‘Sir Roger’ 
can be danced just as well here as in the 
Squire’s hall, provided your sweetheart is 
present? Run and fetch Dick; I dare 
say he’s just outside the door. It’s a 
charming dance for three couples.” 

She walked to the piano as she finished 
speaking, and struck up the first chords of 
the cheery old melody. 

The Professor paused for a moment to 
take in the situation, and then he hurriedly 





approached Beatrix. ‘Be my partner, 
Beatrix,” he said, insinuatingly, and with a 
double meaning. ‘‘ She can play for us,” 
nodding towards Cousin Lavinia. 

Beatrix, with her fingers still playing 
the dancers towards their partners, tried 
to explain, ‘I’m going to be married— 
in a fortnight—didn’t you know? One 
can’t throw over a man in a minute when 
one’s been engaged to him for ten years. 
There’s Cousin Lavinia waiting for you.” 

Piers and Nellie had already taken their 
places at the top of the room, Mattie and 
Dick stood waiting at the bottom, so the 
Professor and Cousin Lavinia took up 
their position midway. 

Cousin Lavinia’s curtsies, in her volu- 
minous skirts, and the Professor’s acknow- 
ledgement of them by the removal of his 
turned-inside-out velvet cap were a sight 
to be remembered. 

And at the very moment that the bells 
from the village church came clanging 
through the frosty air, to give their wel- 
come to the New Year, Nellie’s lips received 
their first love-kiss. 





A STRANGE WEDDING. 
By ESME STUART. 
CHAPTER I, 

I SHALL never forget, as long as I live, 
the evening when I came home from the 
Welton Ball, where my eldest sister and Ihad 
gone alone, and where we had enjoyed our- 
selves as two young people can enjoy them- 
selves who have not a care in the world. 

I was the only son of a rich country- 
town banker, and, before choosing a pro- 
fession, I was taking life very easily and 
very happily. I had gone through my 
college career with some credit, though | 
might have done much better had there 
been no such thing as boating or other 
amusements in the Oxford world. 

I believe, however, that it was my great 
love and admiration for my mother which 
kept me from running into excess of any 
kind. My father was very easy-going, and 
indulged me sadly; but my mother was 
always trying to show me how foolish 
waste of money was, and that, even if I 
could afford to be extravagant, it was 
harmful to my character. Some people 
said Mrs. Thorner was ridiculously strict 
in her ideas of bringing up her children. 
I am sure we never thought so; and my 
four sisters, all younger than myself, were 
quite the nicest girls in the neighbourhood ; 
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so at least I thought, and I was not alone 
in my opinion. 

“ Little mviher,” as we all called her, 
was in our eyes the best, the sweetest, and 
the most beautiful woman in the world. 
She treated me as if I were her friend, as 
well as her son, and she allowed me to 
share all her hopes and fears for our future. 
She often impressed me with the idea that 
I was to look after my sisters, and to think 
of them first, and not allow them to wait 
upon me; nor was I to force my will upon 
them, merely because I happened to be an 
only son and an oaly brother. 

How much I looked forward to taking 
my eldest sister, Alice, to this her first ball 
My father had been slightly ailing the last 
few days; and my mother settled that she 
would stay at home with him, if I would 
promise to look after Alice, and not intro- 
duce her to any undesirable, fast young men. 

So off we started for our long drive, 
followed by a chorus of regrets concerning 
the hardship of not being “out” from 
Hetty, Celia, and Mivnie. 

I was very proud of Alice’s beauty, and a 
little over-anxious about her partners, till 
I found a pretty girl for myself, after 
which I very nearly forgot Alice altogether. 
But why linger over these happy remi- 
niscences? We had promised to get back 
at a reasonable hour, and we were just 
strengthening ourselves for several more 
hours’ dancing by eating a good supper, 
when a waiter put a note in my hands, I 
tore it open and read : 

“Come back at once; say nothing to 
frighten Alice. I have sent James on 
horseback with this, but take a fly home 
immediately. Yours, at SE hy 

There was something very much the 
matter with little mother, or she would 
not have written thus. My mind turned 
at once towards my father ; he was taken 
worse; he must be seriously ill, or she 
would not thus have cut short our pleasure. 
Alice would look over my shoulder as I 
read the note, and I did not hinder her, 
thinking this as good a preparation as any 
for what might be awaiting us. Arthur 
Helston, a rich neighbour of ours, com- 
plained of Alice’s hasty departure, I re- 
member ; she had promised him the last 
dance, but we only waited till the fly came 
for us, and then drove off. Alice was 
tearful and frightened, and I tried to 
reassure her, to which she said : 

** Haugh, dear, I wish we had not come 
to this ball; but how could we know 
mother would want us?” 





“No; we could not guess it, Alice; 
but promise me you will be brave, and not 
cry, and that sort of thing. You are very 
tired, and had bstter go to bed when we 
get back. I can doeverything mother may 
want, if there is any nursing to be done.” 

Well, we got home at last, after what 
seemed an eternity ; we had taken a fly 
from the “Red Lion,” but the horse was 
lame, and at the garden gate I jumped 
out, and took a short cut to the front door. 
I ran up the steps, and was in the hall in 
a moment. No sound was to be heard, not 
& servant was to be seen, we were doubt- 
less not expected so soon. I ran lightly 
upstairs, and knocked at mother’s door. 
She opened it herself, and for a moment, 
she said nothing. Her face was deathly 
pale, but she was not crying. 

“Mother, what is it?” I cried, knowing 
that it was something dreadfal. 

“Hush!” she said, then taking my 
hand, she led me to the inner room, where 
my father lay—dead. 

“Hugh, dearest, don’t cry,” she said, 
in an unnatural voice, “it was sudden. 
He opened a letter and fell back with a bitter 
cry half an hour after you left. Where is 
Alice? prepare her. Oh, Hugh, my boy, 
my dear boy, do not say anything.” 

I folded my arms round little mother, 
not knowing what she meant, and drew 
her away from the room, for I saw she was 
not herself. 

“What should I say, dearest, but that 
you must make me do everything for you? 
I shail be your right hand, and shall not 
leave you.” 

She disengaged herself from my arms, 
and stood up against the mantelpiece, so 
calm and so quiet, that I was more horror- 
struck than if she had been beside herself 
with passionate grief. 

‘t Mother, tell me, there is something else. ” 

“Yes, Hagh. The letter your father 
opened was—io tell him he was a beggar. 
The shock of that killed him. Every 
penny will go—the bank has failed: we 
ave all at the mercy of the world.” 

Some shocks are too great to realise, I was 
not crushed as she was. I merely smiled, 

“Then you aud the girls will be kept 
by me. Spare Alice this evening; this 
will be grief enough for her. Trust me 
for the future, dearest little mother.” 

My mother gave way then, and cried ; 
blessed tears at last, they saved her life, 
and it was comfort enough for me to feel 
her dear head on my shoulder, and to hear 
her murmur : 
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“Ob, Hugh, my dear, brave boy; but 
it will be hard for you all, very hard—yet 
every penny must go to pay our liabilities. 
We must rob no one.” 

“Of course, mother, we will begin life 
again, and I will make your fortune, I 
am young, and can work.” 


I will draw a veil over the next few 
weeks. The greatness of our misfortunes 
bore me up, and my mother and the girls 
were heroines. But when at last all was 
settled, the heroic spirit was not so easily 
kept up. It was all very well saying I 
would support my mother and four sisters ; 
but even if I had been trained to hard 
work, it would have been difficult to get 
a post immediately, and, as it was, I had 
no recommendations except those of a 
young man brought up in luxury. 

I was forced to allow an old uncle to 
lend us a sum of money for our immediate 
necessities. My mother, who wouid not 
be dependent on charity, took a small 
house in the country, not much better 
than a cottage. The girls did the work 
of the house, and she—well, actually the 
dear little mother advertised to give sing- 
ing lessons in the neighbouring town. 

I renewed my efforts, answered endless 
advertisements, and the money I had got 
together by selling some personal trinkets I 
| spent in a poor London lodging, the better 
to further my search for remunerative work. 

One morning, wearied out with failure, 
I took up a paper and read the following 
advertisement : 


“ Highest references required. A gentle- 
man, who can satisfy the advertiser as to 
his character and antecedents, and who 
can undertake the education of a young 
lady in Latin and Greek, may apply in 
the first instance to X.Y.Z., — Strand. If 
all is satisfactory the gentleman may state 
his own terms.” 


The advertisement was so extraordinary 
that I concluded it was another ingenious 
hoax; still, the last words fired my 
imagination. So little seemed required ; 
and I certainly knew enough Greek and 
Latin to coach a young lady, unless she 
were a very modern blue-stocking ; and as 
to terms, what should I ask? My testi- 
monials were certainly good ; I had plenty 
of friends who could speak for me; but 
I had found these testimonials at present 
quite useless, for none of them could say 
that I had ever done a stroke of work, more 
than I could help, from my youth upwards. 





Let me confess it—I tossed a sixpence. 
“ Heads I go, tails I stay at home,” I said 
aloud. The coin spun round, fell off the 
table, and settled at my feet. I went 
down on my knees and peered at the 
token. It was heads! 

I never waited for further consideration, 
but I got myself up in the most tutor-like 
style that I could, and off I went. 

The given number in the Strand was a 
small bookseller’s shop, and when I men- 
tioned my business I settled at once that 
I was going to discover another hoax, as 
the shabby bookseller looked me over, and 
then, having settled, I suppose, that I wasa 
gentleman, he remarked : 

“Mr. Brown will be here at twelve 
o'clock ; you can wait upstairs if you like. 
There’s been a dozen gents after that ’ere 
advertisement already. If you prefer it, 
you can call again; there’s sure to be 
plenty more.” 

My heart sank low, but I stuck to the 
post. ‘I wili wait,” I said. 

Weary waiting it was upstairs, in a 
dingy back room, full of old books. The 
room was so small that I hoped twelve 
more “gents” would not appear; and, 
happily, none came, till at lass I heard a 
slow footstep on the creaky stairs, and an 
elderly man appeared. 

I stood up and bowed, and received in 
return a very scant salutation. The man 
before me looked like a London merchant, 
not ungentlemanly; but somehow the 
word business and money seemed written 
on his features. He was bald, had a grey 
beard, deep-set eyes, which looked searching 
and unpleasant; his mouth I could not 
see as it was hidden by a beard. 

‘Mr. Thorner,” he said, looking at my 
card, ‘you have read my advertisement ; 
kindly tell me as much of your history as 
may help me to decide if you are fitted for 
the post I have to offer.” 

My history was of the simplest ; I kept 
nothing back, adding at the end of my 
recital : 

“T did not take a first-class, but a good 
second ; so that will show you I know 
enough to coach even an advanced young 
lady. As to anything else you may like 
to inquire about, the names of my referees 
will show you that you will hear the truth 
about me.” 

Mr. Brown looked at the letters I handed 
to him very carefully. My heart beat a 
little faster than usual. Strange as the 
advertisement had been, certainly the man 
before me was in earnest, 
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‘* Now, as to terms, Mr. Thorner, what 
salary do you expect, should the letters I 
receive about you prove satisfactory ?” 

I had a hundred thoughts in a minute. 
What could I venture to ask for the work 
required of me? If I were too grasping I 
might lose my chance, and yet I must get 
enough to make my mother and the girls 
tolerably comfortable. 

I looked up, and evidently the piercing 
eyes opposite read my thoughts. 

“T hardly know,” I stammered. “ Of 
course it was the hope of liberal remunera- 
tion that made me come here. My mother 
and my sisters are dependent on me.” 

“That sounds well,” said Mr. Brown, I 
thought a little cynically; ‘but, may I 
ask you, sir, whether you have no ulterior 
motive ; in fact, whether you have views 
of marrying, and whether your affections 
are already——?” 

“Certainly not, sir,” I said, quickly. 
“ My mother is my only anxiety, and will 
be for many years to come. It is very 
improbable that I shall ever marry, con- 
sidering that I am without a sixpence.” 

In my own mind I thought : 

“ The old rascal fears I may make love 
to this young lady; as if any girl con- 
nected with him could weigh in the balance 
against my little mother !” 

“Very well,” he said, drily, ‘I shall 
take your word for this. Excuse these 
personal questions, but they are of im- 
portance to me, and, on your side, you are 
at perfect liberty to throw up my offer. 
As you do not name your terms, may I ask 
you whether five hundred a year, quarterly 
prepayment, would meet your wishes?” 

My astonishment was too great for words. 
I looked up surprised,and Mr. Brownadded: 

“The terms are liberal, but there are 
drawbacks to the post. You will be re- 
quired to live in the country—a lonely 
place where there is no society. Even your 
pupil will not require your services for 
many hours in the day. I suppose you 
can employ yourself. There will be a 
horse for you to ride, and you can shoot. 
A man brought up as you have been can 
do all this, but often he cannot put up 
with a lonely life. It is for this reason we 
offer liberal terms ; but there is no society, 
and we wish you to make no friends.” 

This was nothing to me, with the pros- 
pect of five hundred a year for my mother ! 
I could dress and travel on, say, fifty 
pounds a year, and the rest would keep 
the dear ones from real poverty—nay, 
with some small degree of luxury. 








‘Thank you, sir. I conclude I may, 
at special times, visit my mother ; other- 
wise I can accept your conditions, [ 
might get a little literary work to fill 
up my spare time.” 

This was nothing to Mr. Brown. He 
waved his hand slightly, and added: 

“JT will send you a definite answer 
when I have heard from your referees ; 
leave me your address. I may add you will 
have no expenses, and will live in the 
house. Do you wish to ask anything 
else 3” 

“No, sir, except—yes. How long may 
I expect this engagement to last, suppos- 
ing we mutually suit each other ?” 

Mr. Brown looked at me with that same 
peculiar searching glance that affected me 
powerfully. After a very slight pause, he 
answered : 

“ For two years, and then you will have 
the option of continuing it indefinitely.” 
He bowed me out of the room, and I 
returned to my lodgings with strange, 
mixed feelings. I was overjoyed with 
the new hope, I was mystified, I was 
doubtful; but, above everything else, I 
dreaded disappointment, and summoned 
patience to my help. 

How wearily the days dragged along! 
The third day I hardly went beyond a 
mile of my lodging, so that I might return 
at each post time. On the fourth day I took 
but one walk. On the fifth morning I 
said to myself I would not stir out of 
doors, At last in the evening the post- 
man brought me two letters. One was 
from the little mother. I opened it first, 
and read the last words. “God bless you, 
my own boy, but don’t mind much if you 
are again disappointed. Your love helps 
me to bear everything.” I took the other 
letter, and looked at it several minutes, 
not daring to read a refusal. At last I 
tore it open and read : 

“DEAR Srr,—Your references having 
proved satisfactory, I shall be glad to offer 
you the post in question. Kindly call at 
same address to-morrow, at twelve o’clock, 
when I shall give you further directions. 
Yours faithfully, § ‘THomMAsS Brown.” 


CHAPTER II, 


ANY man, who has loved his mother 
as I loved mine, will understand the 
pleasure I experienced when I enclosed 
in my next letter a cheque for one 
hundred pounds; for, besides receiving 
the joyful news that I was at once to 
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go to “The Moat House,” five miles from 
Lupton, at which station a carriage would 
meet me, Mr. Brown placed in my hands 
a cheque for one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds, saying that he concluded I would 
bind myself to stay three months. 

I was indeed deeply thankfal to have 
thus fallen on my feet, and yet I could 
not altogether prevent a feeling of anxiety 
as to what would be the result of my 
three months at The Moat House. My 
good fortune seemed too good to be true ; 
there must be a drawback, but I vowed 
that if the drawback could be put up 
with by man, it should be endured by me 
for the sake of little mother. I may be 
forgiven for feeling intensely curious as 
I alighted at Lupton. Was my pupil 
Miss Brown? for Thomas Brown, Esq., 
had not deigned to give me any particulars. 
Would she be a very clever child, destined 
to be a Girton girl, and make us men 
hide our faces and burn our previous 
laurel-wreaths? Would she be, on the 
other hand, so spoilt and tiresome that I 
should give up the task of teaching her 
in utter despair? No, not if she were 
an idiot would I do that, I said, smiling 
to myself as the carriage drove away 
from the station. 

I expected riches, and I already saw 
signs of wealth—the carriage and the 
splendid pair were worth much money. 
At last we entered a large park, and 
drove for quite a mile through a beautiful 
avenue now bare of leaves, then through 
another gate and over an old moat, and 
{| round by a large grey stone castellated man- 
sion which had been added to, till the styles 
were various; but all was of dark, sad, 
grey colouring. 

The door was opened by a footman 
who was not like the usual run of foot- 
men. This one was quiet, dull, and 
evidently my arrival was an event, for 
I saw him stare at me with a kind of 
stupid astonishment. 

I was conducted to a suite of rooms 
on the ground-floor. Everything was 
comfortable, even luxurious. I had a 
bedroom, a sitting-room, and also another 
room where my dinner was now awaiting 
me. Nothing was wanting but life. 
I thought of my own home, a 
mere cottage, but where all the girls 
would have rushed out to welcome me, 
and where mother would have made it 
look like a palace. Here no kindly voice 
was heard, only luxury and a few stupid 
servants. I was to live alone. 








I had no idea of quarrelling with my 
good fortune, however. So I spent 4 
happy evening, subduing curiosity with an 
excellent dinner, and gratefully thanking 
“Mr. Brown,” or whoever was master 
here, for a bookshelf of choice books. 

The next day I rose early and went 
out to examine the grounds. Everything 
was beautiful and cared for; but the 
terrible stillness oppressed me. And when 
i had finished breakfast, I asked the silent 
footman if Mr. Brown were at home. 
Good Heavens! The man shook his head, 
he was deaf and dumb. I was evidently 
not intended to question the servants, so 
I took the delicate hint to heart, and waited. 

At last, at eleven o’clock, there was a 
knock at my door, and Mr. Brown entered. 
a in no chit-chat, but morely 
Salad : 

“Kindly step this way. Miss Brown 
is ready for her lesson. I hope you have 
all you require. Do not hesitate to ask 
for anything you want.” 

He led me down several corridors and 
through several passage rooms. Evidently 
my pupil lived in the opposite wing of the 
big house. He paused at last before a red 
baize door, opened it, knocked at the inner 
door, and we entered. 

“Miss Taylor,” he said to an elderly 
and severe-looking lady, “‘let me introduce 
Mr. Thorner to you—Helen’s tutor.” 

We bowed as if we were moved by jerky 
clockwork. 

I looked round the room for “ Helen.” 
No one was there; but Miss Taylor rose, 
and, opening another door, called out : 

“ Helen ; Mr. Thorner is here.” 

I heard an impatient exclamation of 
disgust ; and in another moment the door 
was pushed open and Helen stood in the 
doorway. 

I was entirely surprised. It was not a 
child, but a tall, very dark girl of about 
sixteen who stood there. She was cer- 
tainly beautiful, but for the expression of 
scorn and temper which she took no trouble 
to hide, and which spoilt her beauty. 

She did not bow to me, but barely 
moved her head. Then Mr. Brown said 
in his calm way : 

“Helen, let me introduce you to Mr. 
Thorner, your tutor, Mr. Thorner, my 
niece, Miss Brown.” 

Then he left us, and I sat down in a 
business-like way, and began to find out 
what my pupil knew. 

I must own to great disappointment 
when I discovered Helen Brown knew 
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nothing of Latin or Greek. She was 
able to read and write English, and knew 
a good deal of unexpected knowledge ; 
but I discovered that her education was 
terribly neglected, and that had she had a 
modern Girton teacher, she would have 
been more likely to learn something. Why 
I had been brought here to teach Greek and 
Latin to a young lady who knew so little 
of English, I was at a loss to discover. 
That was not my business. However, I 
was determined to do my best; and in 
spite of Miss Brown’s evident ill-temper, 
of which I took no notice, we worked on 
for two hours, 

After this time, Helen suddenly got up, 
shut up her book, and said : 

“That's quite enough of this new per- 
secution,” and walked proudly away out of 
the room. 

Mies Taylor made no remark, except : 

“That will do for to-day, Mr. Thorner. 
Come at the same time to-morrow,” and 
80 dismissed me. 

For the rest of the time I was left to 
my own devices. I gave orders for my 
horse to be brought round, and I was 
asked if I would go out in the carriage ; 
but I saw no one else till the next morn- 
ing, when at the same hour a servant came 
to fetch me, and conducted me to Helen 
Brown’s room. I was met with the same 
proud scorn, the same undisguised temper 
from Helen, and the same silence from 
Miss Taylor. I felt piqued. I said to 
myself that I would make this ignorant, 
wilful girl take a pleasure in her books, 
At present I had not succeeded, but the 
fault must be mine; evidently I did not 
know how to teach. For many days I 
studied the subject. I read books on 
teaching; I wrote to a village school- 
master. In fact, I spared no pains till I 
at last discovered teaching was a science, 
and that I must study how to teach. 
Every day I went to Helen’s room for two 
hours, Sundays excepted. It was the same 
routine ; but I worked hard by myself. I 
gave lessons aloud in my own room to 
imaginary Helens. I tried to make thing: 
clear to her; I spent often five hours in 
preparation for those two. I wanted 
honestly to earn my money, and for the 
rest I cared nothing. 

I think this ambition kept me from 
becoming stupid. I dared not tell my 
mother the truth ; she would have pitied 
me. I made the most of my pleasures in 
my letters home, and determined also to 
make the best of my lonely situation, till 











gradually I feit I was improving. I knew 
I could arrest Helen’s attention; I ex- 
perienced the delightful sensation of the 
power to impart, which so many think 
erroneously everybody possesses. 

At the end of the quarter, Mr. Brown, 
whom I very rarely saw, asked me if I were 
satisfied. I said, “ Yes,” he handed me 
another cheque, and all began again as 
usual. Though Helen was as proud and 
scornfal as ever, her temper improved ; 
she sometimes was ready for me, instead 
of having to be sent for; and once—yes, 
once—she smiled, and I was startled at the 
difference it made in her. 

As for the rest, I never solved the 
mystery that surrounded The Moat House, 
and I resolved never to try to do so, 
Still, being human, I often wished I could 
win Helen’s sympathy. I could see, as 
time went on, that her mind developed. 
She grew more beautiful as she began to 
lose her “don’t care” look; she prepared 
her lessons with more care and interest, 
and sometimes smiled when I praised her. 

That smile revealed to me that Helen 
Brown had an inner self; that if she lived 
in a happier atmosphere she might 
But why speculate? My pupil disliked 
me, I saw plainly, and took but little 
trouble to conceal her dislike; still, as the 
months passed away, I settled that Helen 
disliked me only as far as I represented 
her uncle’s will; for myself, as an indi- 
vidual, she was passively indifferent. 

Bat my thoughts often turned to my 
cottage home, and when at last I was 
allowed a week’s holiday—uo more—I 
rushed back to the dearest little mother, 
and those four sisters, who did try hard to 
spoil me, Happiness is easily imagined ; 
I need not describe it. My mother’s pride 
and happiness in my success was reward 
enough for my terrible loneliness; the 
chief difficulty was how to avoid answer- 
ing inconvenient qnestions which the dear 
people showered upon me: Was my pupil 
preity? How old was she? Did Mr. 
Brown receive much company? Did I 
meet many agreeable persons? Did Miss 
Helen admire me? My answers were am- 
biguous. We did not receive much com- 
pany. Miss Helen was young; I did not 
know her age. The governess was ladylike, 
but not young. I had-all, and more than 
all, I wanted ; and then, to defend myself 
from further remarks, I asked questions 
eout the girls, 

Hetty was going to teach in a High 
School; she loved teaching, and meant to 
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get a headmistress-ship in time. Celia had 
taken lessons in cooking, and was fitting 
herself for a professional cook whenever I 
gave up my post! Alice taught Minnie 
every day, and little mother helped every 
one. 

It was wonderful how happy and con- 
tented they all were ; but my mother, when 
we were alone, said : 

“Hugh, dearest, I know you hate 
thanks, but it must give you pleasure to 
know that this happiness is all your doing ; 
from you I can take money, but from 
another it would indeed have been a bitter 
trial.” 

I kissed her in silence, and I think I 
looked happy ; but the week ended all too 
soon, and with a smothered sigh I returned 
to my dreary work. 

Two years passed thus, very, very quiet, 
and quite uneventful; but Helen, though 
prouder and sterner, if possible, was men- 
tally another being. She must he over 
eighteen, I thought; my dismissal must 
be close at hand. 

One evening I had been trying to settle 
my ideas as to the future, and how best 
to find more work when I should be no 
longer required to teach Helen. I knew 
something of teaching now, and I had had 
plenty of time to improve my own know- 
ledge. Suddenly my meditation was in- 
terrupted by a knock at the door, and 
Mr. Brown entered. 

I saw him so seldom that I fancied he 
must often have been away in London; 
but no one ever told me, and my deaf 
and dumb servant was not given to lengthy 
speeches on his fingers. 

Something now told me that Mr. Brown 
had come to give me my congé, and I felt 
I should regain my freedom with a sigh, 
strange though it may seem. 

Mr. Brown bestowed the same searching 
glance upon me as when I had first seen 
him, as he said: 

“You have been here two years, Mr. 
Thorner, and my niece is now of an age 
to continue her studies alone.” 

“ Yes, sir, I have been expecting you to 
say so. Miss Brown can now, I hope, 
profit by private study.” 

“You may remember,” continued Mr. 
Brown, taking no notice of my remark, 
“that I said at our second meeting your 
engagement would last for two years, and 
then you might have the option of con- 
tinuing it.” 

“ How is that possible ?” I said, in a tone 
of surprise. ‘‘ Miss Brown may prefer——” 








“T do not mean in exactly the same 
manner; indeed, I have come here this 
evening to explain my proposal to you. 
I need not remind you that you assured 
me that your mother was your first 
thought, I may say that I have never had 
reason to doubt you.” 

I raised my head indignantly. Did he 
mean I had not made love to his niece ? 
I had then been right in my first sup- 
position. He continued : 

“On the contrary, you have done your 
duty well; and 1 hope, on your side, you 
have had nothing to complain of—our 
bargain has been kept.” 

“Certainly, sir; I am satisfied,” I said, 
coldly. 

“But I feel sure you are anxious about 
your future. It is difficult to find five 
hundred a year, and you are anxious to 
continue to maintain your mother.” 

The blood mounted to my face; surely 
all this was my own affair, not his. 

“T shall look out for work as I did 
before.” 

“Certainly ; I will do my best to help 
you; but—first let me make a proposition 
to you. You will oblige me by making 
no comment, but taking a night to think 
over my proposal. One night only; and 
I may as wel! remind you, as I did before, 
that, as was our previous one, the bargain 
is fair to both sides. You have had a 
liberal salary here, and easy work; but 
you have had a lonely life, and I could not 
have found many to do as you have done. 
We are quits; the post was worth what 
I gave you. It isthe same now. Do you 
agree to what I have said?” 

“Yes, sir; I think you view the matter 
fairly. I do not deny that few would 
have endured the dull life I have lived for 
two years; but I was well paid for it, 
and I am satisfied.” 

“Very well. Now, sir, my proposal for 
the future is this—kindly remember that 
I wish to hear no comments—lI offer you 
five hundred a year for your life and a 
cheque of ten thousand pounds——” 

‘For what ?” I stammered. 

“ Excuse -me, I was coming to that. In 
consideration for the above, I should wish 
you to marry my niece, but the marriage 
will be purely a business matter—the legal 
ceremony being over, you will never see 
her again. I shall expect you to seek 
employment elsewhere, and never to return 
here, or try to see my niece again. Of 
course you will voluntarily resign all claims 
in consideration for the sum named, As 
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I can foresee one of your questions, let me 
tell you there is nothing dishonourable in 
the transaction; my niece agrees to it. 
The wedding will take place in a city 
church, where no one will know the 
contracting parties, nor recognise your 
names when the banns are published 
among many others. I shall expect you 
to keep the affair a secret, though, of 
course, the marriage being perfectly 
legal, you must never, till my niece’s 
death, marry another woman. For 
your mother’s sake, you may think the 
sacrifice worth making, otherwise, you are 
at liberty to refuse. Good evening, Mr. 
Thorner ; to-morrow morning kindly give 
me your answer in writing. You need not 
give my niece any more lessons, she will 
no longer require your services.” 

In another moment, Mr. Brown had 
shut the door, and I was left alone, almost 
dazed by this last extraordinary proposal. 
I remained stupefied for half an hour or 
more, then I jumped up, and walked up 
and down my room, every now and then 
bursting out laughing at the words I had 
heard. 

“Preposterous, ridiculous, nothing would 
induce me to do such a thing! I never 
heard such a proposal! It is wicked, 
foolish ; and then for myself, of course I 
do not mean to marry for years, not till 
my mother is well provided for, and the 
girls married; but when all these ‘ifs’ 
happen, then may not life be sweeter 
for some gentle wife, who will love and 
be loved ¢” 

How long I argued thus I don’t know ; 
but, after several weary hours, for I never 
thought of sleep, my ideas gradually took 
an opposite turn. My dearest mother had 
been so happy with my income; she had 
accepted it because our love and trust 
were mutual, she would resign it without 
a word, but I should know she was pinch- 
ing, and wanting necessaries. The girls, 
too, unless I could soon get well-paid work, 
must work hard for bread and butter. My 
literary ventures had brought me in next 
to nothing ; I must not depend on these 
to bring uch grist to the mill. Was I 
right to throw away this chance? five 
hundred a year for my mother, and the 
ten thousand I could invest for myself, 
with this I could live in a quiet way, and 
perhaps make more money. I could buy 
a partnership, and money always comes 
to money, so I should soon double my 
income! I should most likely never wish 
to marry, and if I did in my present 





position, I should not be able to do so; 
whilst I should struggle for years, and yet 
see want at my mother’s door. 

For her sake—for her sake. What did 
my future happiness matter? But then, 
for her sake I mustnot do wrong. Was 
this wrong? What was the meaning of 
it? Did Helen really consent; but how 
could such a young girl throw away 
happiness so recklessly? Was a crime 
being committed; why was she brought 
up like this? Had Mr. Brown always 
intended this end to my tutorship; had 
he {—no, the mystery could not be solved. 
Once more I scoffed at the proposal, and 
declared aloud I would refuse; but then 
once again the dread of seeing little 
mother in need, in real need, came over 
me so strongly, that I cried out, throwing 
myself utterly exhausted into my large 
arm-chair. 

“T must, I must accept for her sake; 
but I will get Helen’s written consent 
before I say ‘ Yes,’” 

The grey morn broke chill and damp, 
the wintry dawn had nothing hopeful, 
nothing comforting about it; my limbs 
seemed as heavy as lead, my temples were 
burning, and yet I hesitated. 

He who hesitates is lost, some say ; and 
just as the sun rose slowly over the wintry 
scene, I dragged myself to the writing- 
table, and wrote thus: 

“DEAR SriR,—I accept your proposal, 
but with the one condition, that I see Miss 
Brown’s written consent to this marriage ; 
and, further, I insist on knowing the 
reason that makes such a cruel thing 
possible and necessary.—Yours faithfully, 

“ HuGH THORNER” 

I sont my deaf and dumb servant with 
the letter before breakfast, and waited for 
the reply. It came, and I knew Helen’s 
writing only too well, Thus ran her note: 

“As I must be married before my 
eighteenth birthday, as well Mr. Thorner 
as any one else; but, as you promise me, 
I shall never see him again, I consent to 
going through the mere form any day 
you like to name. ‘HELEN Brown.” 

With it was a note from Mr. Brown. 

“ As you only require this note to make 
you consent, I shall expect you to be 
ready to perform your part of the contract 
to-day week. Your banns have already 
been published, as I anticipated your accept- 
ance of my terms. You will receive 
minute instructions as to the place of 
meeting. A cheque is enclosed.—Yours 
faithfully, “THOMAS Brown.” 
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Yes, out of his note fell the cheque for 
ten thousand pounds, the price of my 
liberty, the price of my future happiness 
perhaps—but my mother was saved, she 
would never want; if the sacrifice was 
great the reward was great too. 


CHAPTER III, 


I LIVED in a dream, I might say a night- 
mare, during the next week, from which I 
only woke up when the closely-veiled 
figure of Helen had signed her name in 
the vestry, and I saw, as if in letters of 
blood, her bold handwriting, ‘Helen 
Brown.” We had not met, nor had we 
exchanged a word since that fatal day 
till now; and even now she said nothing, 
but merely bowed when we got to the 
church door, and drove off with her uncle; 
whilst I—there were but we three—turned 
away, and was soon wandering in the 
streets, knowing I was provided for for 
life, but with a terrible pang of conscience 
when I asked myself at what cost. 

Home. I must go home and confess. 
The deed was done. My mother was pro- 
vided for, but I must confess to her. 
The burden of this last deed of mine was 
too great to be borne alone. I must tell 
her everything. She would scold me, but 
she would pity me, or would she—terrible 
thought—say I was no son of hers. 

Anyhow, anything was better than un- 
certainty, and from the church door I made 
my way at last to the railway station, and 
took my ticket for home. I had already 
sent on my luggage. 

Never had I gone home in such a frame 
of mind. Never before had I dreaded to 
see little mother; and yet, after all, the 
sacrifice I had made was for her sake. 
This it was that upheld me through the 
agony I endured. It is strange that we 
can act and speak like ordinary mortals in 
moments when we are enduring mental 
torture, for when I reached home I was 
met with a chorus of happiness, and 
mother looked so radiant that I felt I 
should have great difficulty in telling her 
of my terrible marriage which was no 
marriage at all. 

‘This is nice, Hugh. Why didn’t you 
write and tell us the exact time, my dear 
boy ?” said my mother as she kissed me. 

“We have a piece of news for you,” 
cried Hetty, “ but we kept it till you had 
left that stupid Helen Brown.” 

And you will really be free to give her 
away,” cried Celia. 





“TI knew it before you,” chimed in 
Minnie. Alice alone said nothing, but 
blushed very red. 

“Tt was only settled yesterday,” added 
mother ; “it was so unexpected. Alice is 
going to leave us.” 

I looked up at Alice in a stupefied man- 
ner. I guessed at once she was going to 
be married. 

‘You, too,” I stammered. 

“Hugh, don’t be angry!” cried Alice, 
surprised. ‘Arthur Helston won't take 
no.” 

Arthur Helston, the son of an old neigh- 
bour, who certainly had danced a great 
deal with Alice on that fatal night of the 
ball; but he was the richest man in the 
county, and our Alice had not a penny. 
Was my sacrifice going to be useless ? 

“ Alice, impossible! I cannot give you 
more than a very small income,” I said, 
hardly knowing what I was talking of. 

“As if Arthur would accept any of 
your money, dear old Hugh. He said he 
much prefers my having nothing as he has 
so much; and, oh, Hugh, he declares he 
won’t marry me unless we all go and live } 
at the White House, which he doesn’t 
want.” 

‘Nonsense! my mother can afford her 
own house now, and need not be de- 
pendent on any one,” I said, angrily. 

And then the dear people made excuses 
for me. Said I was overworked. And I 
felt like a wretch who had spoilt their 
happiness. 

I cannot remember what else was said 
and done during the evening. I know my 
head was burning. I was in another 
world; and when the girls had retired, 
leaving me with little mother, I rose up 
and stood before her like a criminal. 

‘“‘ Mother,” I said, ‘‘ what did you think 
of me just now? I was a bear, but I am 
ill, feel my hands. I am not myself; and 
yet—and yet I must tell you. I must 
confess that I am—yes, as well have it 
out—I am married. I was married this 
morning.” 

“ Married—you! Oh, my poor boy, 
where is she, where is your wife? Why 
didn’t you tell me? Is it—— No, you 
have done nothing dishonourable, I will 
not believe it. Never mind who she may 
be, I will receive her; you know I will. 
I will love her as your wife deserves to 
be loved; you, who have worked so 
hard for your mother. In the future 
there will be no need; Alice will help 
her sisters. Arthur is so good, he always 
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meant to marry our Alice directly he was 
his own master and Yes, Hugh, we 
will all love the woman you have 
chosen.” 

I fell back into the arm-chair, and, 
covering my face with my hands, I con- 
fessed everything. 

“Mother, forgive me,’ I added, “I 


did it for your sake; but when I said 
those words, ‘till death,’ you know the 
wickedness of the deed came over me; 
How you must 


bat it is done—done. 
despise me.” 

I remember a terrible pause; and then 
my mother’s arms were round me, and I 
heard her voice saying “my poor, poor 
boy,” and in these words I heard my con- 
demnation and her pitying forgiveness. 

I hardly remember what happened after 
that, perhaps I fainted. I know I was 
very ill, the doctor said I was on the verge 
of brain-fever. How time passed I never 
knew ; but, after what seemed to be years, 
I sank at last into a blessed quietness; the 
visions left me, and yet I was not conscious 
of connected thought. I knew people came 
in and out and were silent. I knew little 
mother was there, for sometimes I was 
conscious of her soft hands on my fore- 
head. Other people, too, I was half 
conscious of knowing; the girls came and 
sat by me—once I thought it was Alice, 
and I said her name, but instead of 
answering she glided away. 

One day the light in the room grew 
brighter. I gave a little sigh of relief; 
the blessed quiet was like life to me, and 
I tried to see if I were alone. I turned 
my head slowly, for I was very week, and, 
without opening my eyes, I said, I know 
not why, “ Helen.” 

A very soft hand was put on my head, 
but I knew it was not mother’s hand, and 
I stopped a long time to think which of 
the girls had such long, soft fingers. Then 
mother’s voice said, and these were the 
first words I understood : 

“He is a shade stronger, to-day, he 
turned his head, thank Heaven.” 

Then I heard a little sob, and a voice I 
knew quite well, and yet which was not 
quite familiar, answered : 

“Oh, yes—yes. Thank Heaven.” 

Whose voice was it? I must know. I 
made an effort, and opened my eyes; and 
near me, in a soft white dress, was Helen, 
my wife, but Helen with an expression I 
had never seen before—Helen, beautiful as 
she had always been, but with no proud, ill- 
tempered look on her face, It may seam 





strange, and the past must have prepared 
the way for the present; but the truth is, 
that moment I knew that I loved Helen. 

“ Helen,” I said, “is it a dream? Helen, 
my wife?” And mother answered : 

“Yes, Hugh, my dear, dear boy, it is 
Helen, your wife, who has nursed you back 
to life.” 

“Helen, kiss me, and forgive me,” I 
said, slowly. 

I heard another little sob, and felt her 
cheek against mine, and I asked for no- 
thing more. I knew, without asking, that 
somehow or other little mother had _per- 
formed a miracle. 


And so she had; and by degrees I 
learnt the truth of that mysterious past, 
When I fell ill, my mother went straight 
off to The Moat House, and, without leave, 
appeared in Mr. Brown’s presence. She 
could be very powerful when roused, aad 
she found out the truth. She discovered 
that Helen had always hated her uncle, 
and that from childhood she had suffered 
from his cold tyranny; some large prc- 
perty which he wished her to get posses- 
sion of for herself—one must give him 
his due—depended on her being married 
before she was eighteen, by the conditions 
of an eccentric will, and Helen, to revenge 
herself for petty tyranny and want of love, 
had made a resolution that she never would 
marry to please him, and had told her 
uncle so. She had determined to enter a 
Sisterhood, anything rather than marry 
the man whom, before I knew her, her 
uncle had chosen for her. This mam was 
elderly and stupid, and, though I never 
knew it, Helen had often to endure his 
presence and his attentions. Mr. Brown 
had never believed that a girl, barely 
educated, would have power to resist his 
will; but, as nothing would bend her, he 
had tried another way, telling her that 
she would be disinherited by him if she 
did not consent. 

This had led her to say that she would 
earn her own living, and she had insisted 
on having a tutor found for her. Then 
the idea entered Mr. Brown’s head that I 
might perhaps act as a dummy ; for, though 
he did not wish me to inherit the fortune, 
he thought I might be worked upon to 
accept a pension for my name. In this 
way, Helen, whom he had learnt to fear, 
and whom he despaired of ever being able 
to move, might perhaps consent to a mere 
legal ceremony, instead of becoming a 
Sister of Mercy. 
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This Helen had consented to do; and 
too proud to break her word, she accepted 
her uncle’s proposal on the conditions he 
offered, that I should disappear on the 
wedding-day. He had laid his plans well ; 
but he had not reckoned on my mother’s 
arrival, nor on the scorching words she 
heaped upon him. 

She had found the fatal agreement in 
my pocket, and, taking it back, had torn 
it up before his eyes, refusing ever to 
touch a penny of the money. Then she 
insisted on seeing Helen alone, and what 
passed between them I never knew. I 
only knew that Helen voluntarily gave up 
any money she might have to her uncle, 
and that that very day, fancying herself 
penniless, she started with my mother for 
the homely cottage which was now her 
only home. 

Ah, well; when I was getting better, 
Helen and I both had some secrets to 
disclose, 

“‘ Dearest,” I said, “ how could you give 
up everything for me, whom you had 
always disliked ?” 

“Oh, Hugh! it wasn’t quite that. The 
trath is, I always loved you, or I should 
never have married you. You were the 
only person who ever was good to me; 
but I saw you never cared at all for me, and 
so I made up my mind you should not 
be troubled with me.” 

“Till I saw that you loved me, Helen. 
I knew it by the touch of your fingers, and 
the look on yourbeautiful face, darling. Aad 
now you will have to share my poverty.” 

“Oh, Hugh! what will that matter, 
when I am so happy? You were the 
fairy prince who came to deliver me from 
that haunted house.” 

“My darling! but you have forgiven me ?” 

“Tf you had died, I know I could not 
have lived. Your mother—my mother she 
is now—said you would love me when—— 
Oh, Hugh! I would scrub the floors for her, 
indeed I would ; and as to money, it has 
never yet made me happy.” 

I might write on for ever about Helen; 
but happiness is easily imagined. Strong 
of character, and of determined will, Helen 
was led quite easily by love, and love made 
her another creature ; with love surround- 
ing her she showed how noble she really 
was, and how true and loving. 

Have we been happy? Ask the little 
mother; and, what is more, we are not 
poor, for law is useful sometimes, and 
Helen, much as she wished to give up her 
rights, found this to be difficult. 





We were far more fortunate than I, at 
all events, deserved; and Mr. Brown 
dying without a will gave us more money 
than we desired. Had it not been that 
Helen was as good as she was generous, she 
might have been spoilt, but her greatest 
happiness was to make others happy. 

I think she showed her greatest gene- 
rosity when she pensioned Miss Taylor, 
“ because,” she said, smiling, “ oh, Hugh, 
I did hate her so much! She always 
obeyed uncle, and tried to make me do 
the same,” 

We have children of our own now, and 
little mother lives with us, because the 
girls would marry. Helen tried to find 
them husbands, so that she might have 
mother with us; at least, several of us 
accused her of having these motives. She 
defended herself by saying that her own 
youth had been so unhappy that she hardly 
knew how children ought to be brought 
up, and that mother would help to make 
her grandchildren like herself. 

The other day, when Alice and her 
children were staying with us, and we 
were enjoying a talk about old times, I 
said, turning towards my mother: 

‘* Mother, if I had had a free choice, I 
know I could never have found a wife as 
perfect as my Helen.” 

And little mother answered me, with 
one of her loving smiles : 

“Evidently, Hugh, your marriage was 
made in heaven ; but I must say you very 
nearly spoilt it on earth.” 

Nearly ; thank Heaven! not quite. 


ON CHRISTMAS MORNING. 
By HARRIETT STOCKALL. 


Wuat shall I wish thee, daughter mine, 
This happy, happy Christmas day ? 
What shall I give thee for the sake 
Of mother’s longing love, to make 
Thine holy-day ccmplete ? 
What shall I show thee for a sign 
Of gladness dawning on thy way, 
Of treasure lying at thy feet? 


Dear, I must tell thee of the tale 

One whispered to me yesternight, 

A tender, tender tale of love, 

Cling closer, little trembling dove, 
To mother’s trembling breast ; 

Let mother kiss the forehead pale 

That flushes now with shy delight, 
Let mother whisper all the rest. 


What shall I wish thee, darling mine, 
On this, thy glad betrothal day ? 
I cannot covet for thee more 
Than bliss like that I had before 
My day of dreadful dole ; 
God give thy life the glint and shine 
Of such true love as lit my way, 
Ere death dissevered flesh from soul. 
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What shall I give thee, dearest—sweet, 
To mark this day of days for thee? 
Ah, child ! what better thing than this, 
Thy widowed mother’s clinging kiss ? 
Pressed close with thoughts of one 
Who made thy mother's life complete, 
Who waits beyond the farther sea, 
Till mother’s lonely days are done. 


What shall I show thee for a sign 

Of joy swift-dawning on thy way ? 

Look up, look up, my pretty bird, 

One comes a-near who must be heard, 
And hark ! the bells ring free, 

The Christmas bells! ah! daughter mine, 

I think God blends, this Christmas day, 
Thy father’s love with mine for thee ! 





A SOCIAL SUCCESS. 
By MARY ANGELA DICKENS. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ WELL, if I don’s get out of this, those 
fellows will make no end of a row.” 
There was no answer—indeed, the 


observation hardly seemed to call for 
any; but the speaker threw down his 
book, knocked the ashes from his pipe, 
and rose from his chair with the air of 
a man who expects his companion to show 
some slight interest, at least, in his pro- 


ceedings. 

“Shall you come on to Black’s after 
Fordyce goes 3” 

Still no answer, and this time he turned 
in the direction from which he evidently 
expected a reply, and stood for a moment, 
waiting, with a kindly smile on his face. 
At a table on the other side of the room, 
with a strong and carefully arranged lamp 
close beside him, a young man was bend- 
ing over a drawing-block, so deeply 
absorbed in his work that he was en- 
tirely oblivious of everything else, oblivious 
even of the fact that his friend had crossed 
the room, and was looking over his 
shoulder, until he paused for a moment, 
and held his head back to judge of the 
effect of his work, when the elder man 
said ; 

“ That’s first-rate, Stewart. Where did 
you get hold of that notion ?” 

Tien the young man looked up with a 
smile, and Jim Dunstan thought, as he had 
often thought before, what promise there was 
in the eager, earnest face upturned to him 
in the strong lamplight, what a good face 
it was—very handsome, with wavy, light 
brown hair, dark blue eyes, and well-cut 
features, and with a curious expression 
which combined bright, boyish enthusiasm 
with something far deeper and more 
thonghtful. 


| Honor Trefusis, of course,” he 
answered. “It came out of a poem she 
showed me to-day. She wanted me to 
do something for it. It isn’t a bit right, 
though ; bother it. I see just what it 
ought to be, but I can’t get it.” 

“ You're a lucky fellow, Stewart, to have 
—a Miss Trefusis.” 

A little smile came into the young man’s 
eyes, the little, confident smile of a man 
who feels that he himself knows far better 
than any one else, how great his luck 
is. He leant back in his chair, and clasp- 
ing his hands behind his head, gazed into 
vacancy for a moment, Then he said, 
slowly, and in a tone of dreamy curiosity, 
“TI wonder what I should be without 
Honor?” He paused again, and apparently 
considered the question deeply. Then he 
gave it up as unanswered with a light 
laugh. 

“IT can’t imagine such a state of things,” 
he said. ‘ We’ve been friends all our 
lives. She’s like a better self to me.” 

Danstan did not speak. The con- 
templation of the relations between 
Stewart Hearne and Honor Trefusis in- 
variably plunged him into a brown study, 
from which he was wont to emerge with 
a sigh of envy. The young painter had 
said that his girl friend was a second and a 
better self to him, and it was true. He 
had not a thought, not an ambition un- 
shared with her; the sympathy between 
them was perfect, 

They were “only friends,” as people 
say. They had grown up together from 
childhood, and it simply never entered 

tewart’s head to ask Honor to marry 
him. It was all right as it was—they were 
friends ; if he ever thought of love and 
marriage, it was as a remote and entirely 
unimportant contingency. Dunstan, in 
the early days of his acquaintance with 
him, when he was making his first efforts 
to grasp a state of things the like of 
which he had never before met with, had 
once enquired, in a confidential moment, 
how either of them would feel if the other 
| should fall in love with some one else. 
The question had apparently presented an 
| entirely new idea to Stewart Hearne. He 
had considered it curiously, tried to realise 
the possibility suggested to him, and 
finally dismissed it with a laugh, as 
| utterly preposterous. 
| “I always envy you when you talk of 
Miss Trefusis,” Danstan said now, as he 
brought his reflections to the usual con- 
| clusion—a short sigh, 
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“Do you, old chap ?” answered Stewart. 
“Well, you're right. It’s not a bit like 
anything else in the world.” 

He paused a moment, the smile still 
lingering in his dark blne eyes; then he 
looked back at his drawing, and went on, 
as he studied it : 

“TI knew I shouldn’t be able to go 
round to-night, because of Fordyce, so I 
went in for a little while after the gallery. 
I had a baddish day, everything seemed 
out of reach—you know—so I went to 
Honor of course.” 

He had spoken the last words half 
absently, with his eyes fixed on his sketch, 
and he hardly heard the other man’s words 
as he repeated : 

“Well, you're a lucky fellow, Stewart.” 

‘Do you really like this, old boy ?” he 
said. ‘I hope Honor will, tco. But I 
wish I could get what I want,” ond his 
head went down into his former intent 
attitude, as he began to retouch his 
drawing. 

Jim Dunstan watched him for a little 
while, watched the earnest face, not the 
sensitive fingers, and then said, with a half 
sigh : 

a Don’t wish that, boy. You know well 
enough that you would be a poor tool if 
you had nothing more in you than you 
could bring out.” There was a short silence, 
and then he said: ‘‘Shall you come to 
Black’s to-night ?” 

“No, oh no! 


It’s awfully unsociable 
of me, I’m afraid ; but I don’t care about 


it, and I want to finish this. It’s ever so 
much more interesting than those fellows 
and their pipes.” 

“So much the more chance of your 
being the great artist you intend to be, 
that you think so, old boy. Well, good- 
bye, I'll leave you to your swagger friend. 
Let’s hope he won’t spoil you !” 

Left to himself, Stewart Hearne fell to 
work again, and hardly moved for another 
hour. At last he pulled himself up 
suddenly, and looked at his watch. “ Half- 
past nine,” he said to himself. ‘‘ He'll be 
here directly. Things want putting to 
rights a bit.” 

They certainly did, and it was apparently 
not an uncommon circumstance in the 
studio shared by the two young men, for 
Stewart Hearne was evidently well ac- 
customed to cope with a chaos of pipes, 
books, sketches, magazines, letters, and 
newspapers. There was a certain strain of 
luxurious daintiness about him ; and while 


his “chum,” Jim Dunstan, would have! 





suffered himself to be gradually walled up in 
an accumulation of miscellaneous property, 
Stewart, when he emerged from his work, 
was never happy until he had “ made things 
look nice,” as he said. In a few minutes he 
had made the room, not tidy—that was a 
state of things he did not understand, to 
judge from his mode of procedure—but 
comfortable and picturesque. He con- 
cluded his preparations, over which he was 
even unusually careful, by going to a 
corner of the darker part of the room, and 
bringing out a portfolio, which he laid 
upon the table near the lamp, and as he 
did so there was a knock at the door. 

“ Come in,” he cried, eagerly, and as the 
door opened he advanced quickly across 
the room with outstretched hand. “I’m 
so awfully glad to see you,” he said. “It’s 
no end good of you to come.” 

“Not at all,” said a quiet, rather un- 
sympathetic voice. ‘I am delighted. How 
are you?” And a tall man, with a long, 
fair moustache and beard, came forward 
into the lamplight. 

Edward Fordyce was one of the most 
successful, or, at any rate, one of the most 
talked-about painters of the day; and 
even the people who found most fault with 
the coldness and want of imagination in 
his pictures were forced to admire his 
wonderful technical power and knowledge. 
Stewart Hearne was one of these, and he 
had been immensely flattered and de- 
lighted when, a few days before, Mr. 
Fordyce had noticed a sketch of his at the 
house of a mutual friend and brother 
artist, had asked to be introduced, had 
talked to him for a long time, and had 
finally volunteered to come to his studio to 
see some more of his work. 

“It’s awfully good of you, though,” 
Stewart repeated, boyishly enough, in spite 
of his twenty-three years. ‘ Will you sit 
here ?” ‘ 

“Thanks!” responded his visitor. ‘I 
can’t stay long. I am going up to an 
affair at Hampstead, and I thought I would 
look in on youon my way. Shall we have 
out the sketches at once ?” 

The young man coloured a little. 

‘Here they are,” he said, and he drew 
forward the portfolio he had just laid on 
the table. 

They were a series of water-colour draw- 
ings illustrating Coleridge’s “ Christabel,” 
most graceful and imaginative, and ad- 
mirably drawn and coloured; and the 
great man looked carefully through them 
with evident approval. 
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**Good!” he said, as he came to the 
end. “Distinctly good!” He closed the 
portfolio, accepted the cigarette offered 
him by his much-elated host, and settled 
himself to talk. He asked a great many 
questions as to the young man’s masters, 
studies, ambitions, smiling a little cynically 
at some of the answers he received, par- 
ticularly on the last point. At last he 
said : ‘I should like to give you a lift, 
boy, and I think I may possibly be able to 
do it. You don’t know Lady Victoria 
Ramsay, I suppose ? ” 

Lady Victoria Ramsay was one of the 
social powers of the season, and Stewart 
Hearne was a very poor and struggling 
artist. Consequently he had not that 
privilege, and he modestly intimated as 
much, 

“She would be useful to you,” Mr. 
Fordyce went on, calmly, “and just at 
this moment I think you would be useful 
to her, which makes it easier to get her to 
recognise your existence. You've heard 
about these tableaux ehe is getting up? 
No? Well, they are to be a semi-public 
affair—soirée after wards—proceeds for one 
of the new charities. It is to be the event 
of the season, I believe, and I, ina moment 
of temporary insanity, undertook to ar- 
range the tableaux. Now, I want some 
one to help me, and I think, if you care to 
do it, you would be just the man.” 

“TI?” exclaimed Stewart. “Do you 
really think so, Mr. Fordyce? Could 


He stopped short. Mr. Fordyce noticed 
his sudden pause with evident surprise, 

“Don’t you care to do it?” he said. 
And then, as the young man still hesitated, 
he went on rather coldly : 

“T think you cannot quite understand 


what I mean. It is an introduction to 
society for which most young men would 
give a great deal.” 

Stewart Hearne rose impulsively, 

“Tt’s like this, Mr. Fordyce,” he said, 
speaking eagerly enough now. “Don’t 
think I’m not grateful to you, but it’s the 
time—for one thing. Of course I know it 
would do a heap for me to work under 
you, but this is hardly to be called work, 
is it? And I’ve such a heap before me.” 
He hesitated for a moment and then went 
on more diffidently : ‘“ And there’s another 
thing—as to the introduction to society. 
It seems to me—I have noticed—that 
when a fellow goes in for that kind of 
thing he is apt to zo to pieces somehow— 
artistically I mean. Of course I’m not 





absolutely afraid of that, but still, no one 
can tell until he is tried, and it seems a 
pity to run oneself into temptation un- 
necessarily.” 

There was a short silence. Mr. Fordyce 
was very much surprised, and rather in- 
terested ; he did not meet young men like 
Stewart Hearne every day, and he medi- 
tated for some time before he said, re- 
flectively : 

“That is of course true to a certain 
extent, but it is not unnecessary tempta 
tion; you underrate the advantages of 
being known. Nowadays, paradoxical as 
it sounds, you must be known before you 
can do anything. You are going to paint 
great pictures—that’s of course, I know— 
but your great pictures will have far more 
chance of being attended to ifi—Lady Vic- 
toria Ramsay knows you. I should advise 
you to sacrifice a little time to that end.” 

Stewart looked at his new mentor in 
silence for a few moments, Then he said, 
slowly : “ Do you really mean that ? One’s 
work—surely one’s work is the only thing 
that matters? How can one be a true 
artist—do really good work—if one is 
always thinking—thioking—” he hesitated, 
smiled, and used the elder man’s figure, 
“thinking of Lady Victoria Ramsay? It 
seems to let it all down somehow.” 

Fordyce smiled. “You are young,” 
he said. ‘ You'll understand better by- 
and-by. Meanwhile take my advice and 
don’t throw away your chance, The means 
may not be as noble as you would wish, 
but if they are the only ones to attain 
your end, and if you think the end worth 
reaching, why, you must use them.” 

“ Worth reaching !” echoed the younger 
man. ‘ Worth reaching!” And then he 
added under his breath, “‘ There’s nothing 
else in the world worth reaching.” 

There was a short silence, and then 
Mr. Fordyce reopened the portfolio beside 
him ; as he did so a little sketch fell out— 
a sketch he had not seen before. It was a 
very simple picture of a girl standing 
under a tree, but there was in it a depth 
and a poetic feeling which put it far above 
and apart from the Christabel sketches, 
good as they were. The girl was very 
small and slight, with a pale face, small 
delicate features, and large grey eyes ; she 
was looking upward through the branches 
of the tree with a little smile of eager 
expectancy curving her lips and lighting 
her beautiful eyes. Under it was written, 
*“ Honor.” 

After one glanco Mr. Fordyce turned 
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abruptly to the light, and looked at it 
intently. “This is not a model,” he said, 
sharply. ‘‘ Are you engaged, Hearne?” 

Stewart laughed. ‘“ No,” hesaid. “That 
is a picture of Miss Honor Trefusis. We've 
been friends ail our lives.” 

“Stop there, boy,” said Mr. Fordyce. 
“Stop there. Whatever you do, don’t 
hamper your youth with a wife.” He 
looked again at the little sketch—a long, 
searching look—and then fixed his keen 
scrutinising eyes at the now burning face 
of the young man. “ Perhaps,” he began 
slowly, ‘‘ perhaps after all you had better 
refuse my offer.” 

But Stewart Hearne did not under- 
stand his meaning. ‘Oh, no!’ he said 
hastily, ‘‘Ob, no! You are right, of 
course, and I was absurd. It is a means 
to my end. Don’t throw me over.” 

Mr. Fordyce put down the sketch and 
considered fora moment. ‘‘ As you like,” 
he said, finally. 

Two months later the great event for 
which so many “smart” people had been 
slaving—as they understood the word— 
for weeks, the event of which every one 
who was any one had been talking enthu- 
siastically by fits and starts ever since the 
idea was first proposed, was an accom- 
plished fact. Lady Victoria Ramsay’s 
tableaux had been the great excitement of 
the season ; they were now to be numbered 
among its most triumphant successes, 

The final curtain had fallen about ten 
minutes, actors and audiexce were mingling 
in one confusion of bright dresses and com- 
pliments in the big hall, and the burden 
of every one’s speech seemed to be the 
same—the perfections artistic and personal, 
of the rising young artist, Stewart Hearne. 
With a bright colour on his cheeks, and 
a sparkle in his eyes that made him hand- 
somer than ever, eager, enthusiastic, excited, 
he moved about the crowded hall, the lion 
of the night. Mr. Fordyce had released 
himself long ago on the score of his lieu- 
tenant’s efficiency, and the honours were 
undivided. Every one who had any right 
to do so was besieging the many friends 
he had already made for an introduction ; 
every one was congratulating him on the 
brilliant success of the tableaux; every one 
was assuring him that the triumph was 
entirely due to his efforts, to his genius. 

He was talking and laughing with a 
group of graceful, well-dressed women, 
whose words were law in the social world, 
and who considered him ‘‘the dearest boy,” 
when one of them said, carelessly : 





“T wonder who that girl is over there. 
She doesn’t seem to know any one ”—she 
used the word according to its meaning in 
her own dictionary—‘ but she is looking 
as if she knew you, Mr. Hearne. Do you 
see her?” 

He turned in the direction she indicated, 
and as he did so, the light words he was 
speaking died on his lips, and he crimsoned 
to the very roots of his hair. It was Honor 
Trefusis, For an instant the brightly 
lighted hall seemed to whirl round him, 
all his immediate surroundings seemed to 
recede and to leave him alone with that 
slight white figure, that sensitive, delicate 
face, with its tender, steady, grey eyes. 
Was it possible—was it possible that it was 
six weeks since he had seen Honor—six 
weeks! What had he been doing? Two 
months ago he would have said that it 
would be impossible for him to do a day’s 
work without her sympathy. He was roused 
by the laugh of the lady who had spoken 
last. 

“’m sorry, Mr. Hearne,” she zaid; “I 
seem to have asked an embarrassing ques- 
tion. Perhaps you didn’t wish to see 
her.” 

“‘Oh, yes—yes,” he exclaimed, with an 
accent of startled pain in his boyish voice, 
“That is, I—I do know her, and—I—if 
you will excuse me, I must go and speak 
to her.” It seemed to him as he finished 
as if some one else had spoken, it could not 
be Stewart Hearne who was speaking of 
Honor Trefasis. 

“Of course,” returned his new friend. 
“ And I must go; good-night, Mr. Hearne. 
I shall see you on Thursday at dinner. 
Many congratulations on your magnificent 
success,” 

The words seemed to dispel the strange 
sensation of unreality which had seized 
him at the first sight of Honor, and he 
turned to go and speak to her. But for 
the hero of the evening to cross the large 
hall was a work of time; he was stopped 
and congratulated again and again, and by 
the time he reached her side he had fully 
recovered his elated sense of triumph and 
excitement, a 

“Tm so glad you are here, Honor,” he 
said, eagerly ; “I didn’t in the least expect 
to see you. What do you think of my 
work ?” 

‘Don’t put it like that, Jack,” she said, 
gently. 

Her voice was low and sweet, with a 
curious vibration in it, which seemed to 
be the natural expression of her sym- 
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pathetic face, so full of quick, delicate 
feeling. Nobody but Honor called Stewart 
Hearne “ Jack ”—it was the remains of an 
old childish nickname, and as she spoke 
the word now he felt the sense of unreality 
revive with the feeling that the familiar 
sound struck oddly on his ear. 

‘You liked it?” he said. 

“T liked them,” she answered, marking 
her little alteration with a faint smile. 
“They were beautiful—in their way.” She 
was still watching his face, and her look 
seemed to disturb him. He laughed a 
little uneasily. 

“Tt is a means to my end, Honor—all 
this kind of thing. One can’t get on 
nowadays without it, and one must get 
on before one can do anything.” 

She flushed suddenly, and made an im- 
pulsive movement, as if she were going to 
speak; but she apparently changed her 
mind, for the colour faded from her 
cheeks, and she said nothing. Her silence 
embarrassed him—he fancied it was re- 
proachful. 

“T hope you are not vexed with me, 
Honor,” he began again, ‘ because—be- 
cause I haven’t been to see you for—for 
some time. I’m very sorry, but a 

But she stopped him with a swift move- 
ment of her hand, and there was a quiver 
of pain in her face and voice as she said, 
quickly : 

“Don’t, Jack! don’t.” She stopped, 
and tried to laugh. ‘I can’t bear to hear 
you making apologies like that to me,” she 
said. “It is—it is—dreadful, somehow. 
You are busy now, I know, and we won't 
talk any more. Come and see me, Jack; 
come to-morrow. Promise me. Good- 
bye until then.” 

She held out her hand, her eyes still 
scanning his face. Her fingers tightened 
for an instant round his hand. 

* Oh, Jack,” she whispered, “ be careful, 
be careful. Jack, I’m frightened for you!” 

But Jack was gone. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Tm glad you like it, Mrs. Vaughan. 
Yes, it is all right I think.” 

The speaker had blue eyes, light brown 
hair, and his name was Stewart Hearne ; 
but there his resemblance to the Stewart 
Hearne of three-and-twenty came to a 


sudden and untimely end. Fifteen years 
had passed since Lady Victoria Ramsay’s 
tableaux, and the bright, eager boy was 
a clever-looking man, with an air of self- 





confidence and assured success about him. 
He was handsome now, as he had been 
then ; but it was in an altogether different 
style. The blue eyes were rather hard, 
there were cynical lines about the mouth, 
and the thoughtfulness of the artist had 
given place to the keenness of the man 
of the world. 

He was looking approvingly at a little 
sketch he held in his hand, and, as he 
spoke, he handed it to a woman who was 
standing beside him. 

“Am I to wear diamonds?” she asked 
him. 

He considered deeply for a moment, 
“ Ye-es,” he said, ‘you may wear them in 
your hair and about the bodice—not a 
necklace.” 

Mrs. Tyndal Vaughan was the greatest 
social success of the season, and Stewart 
Hearne was her discoverer and her high 
priest. She was a widow with an im- 
mense fortune, not very well-bred, as old- 
fashioned people understand the phrase, 
and very far from intellectual. But she 
was not without brains; and her firm 
determination to achieve a position in 
society by fair means or foul lending her 
additional acuteness, she had discovered 
that among the many short cuts to the 
end she thirsted to reach, perhaps the 
shortest, and certainly the most practicable 
for her, lay through the outskirts of the 
realm of Art. Accordingly, she had “ gone 
in for the artistic,” as she privately ex- 
pressed it; but the results were somewhat 
weird and unsatisfactory until Stewart 
Hearne, the fashionable society artist, had 
taken it into his head to rave about her 
large, handsome person, and amazing auburn 
hair, and had designed dresses for her, 
and furniture and hangings for her rooms, 
until he had made her almost as much the 
fashion as were his own slight, graceful 
little pictures. They were sitting now 
in a room over which fashionable London 
had raved and gushed as only fashionable 
London can; and in the silence which 
followed on his all-important decision on 
the diamond question, he looked round 
it with a complacent smile as he thought 
to himself that he had done few things 
better than that room. 

“ Are you going to be in here, this after- 
noon ?” he asked. 


“Yes,” she said, ‘It’s rather small 


|I know; but people like it so much.” 


It was her “at home” day, and in 
another half-hour the little room would 
be so full, that respiration would be 
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difficult, and movement almost impossible. 
But Mrs. Tyndal Vaughan knew her 
world. Her “Hearne room” was the 
fashion, and people would far sooner 
suffocate there than breathe in comfort 
anywhere else. 

Even as she spoke, the first comer was 
announced. He was a little dark man, 
with an ugly, keen, unpleasant face, and, 
after the first few moments of trivial 
talk, he said to Stewart Hearne : 

“ Have you been talking over our little 
enterprise with Mrs. Vaughan, Hearne? 
She ought to be able to help us with some 
very excellent advice,” 

There was a curious expression of 
cynical pleasure in his little black eyes 
as he spoke, and though Stewart Hearne 
met his eyes with the utmost placidity his 
always close-shut lips tightened a little, as 
if with annoyance, as he answered, calmly : 

“No, we have been discussing more 
interesting subjects; the dress and orna- 
ment which Mrs. Vaughan is to wear at 
the fancy ball. Will you let Haldane see 
the sketch?” he added, turning to her. 

She was of course delighted to do so, 
‘; and Haldane was equally of course obliged 
to look, discuss, and criticise. Bat when 
the subject was exhausted—which was 
by no means soon—he returned to the 
charge. 

*T have been talking to Winston about 
it,” he said, and there was an undercurrent 
of meaning in the apparently careless 
words, and in the look he fixed on 
Stewart Hearne’s face. ‘ He thinks very 
well of it.” 

‘Does he?” said Stewart, as if he failed 
to see the point of the remark, but 
responded politely as a gentleman should ; 
adding almost in the same breath : ‘‘ Who 
do you expect this afternoon, Mrs. 
Vaughan ? in particular, I mean. 
ask for the entire list.” 

Mrs. Vaughan had been looking curious 
and interested at the little passage-of-arms 
between the two men, but her attention 
was entirely diverted by Stewart Hearne’s 
words, as he had intended it should be ; 
she was always ready to discourse on the 
subject of her lions. 

“Heresford will come, I expect,” she 
said, “and Talbot Conyers, and Mrs. 
Innes, and, oh! Mr. Hearne, an old friend 
of yours—at least she told me she had 
known you many years ago — George 
Carruthers.” 

“George Carruthers,” repeated Stewart 
Hearne, with a shade of surprise in his 


~~ 
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voice. “Is she going to be about this 
season, then ?” 

George Carruthers was the “nom de 
plume ” of the author of a book which had 
appeared in the winter, and had been 
read and hotly discussed by every one; 
a book so strangely at variance with the 
time, so much higher in aim and tone than 
anything which had been the fashion for 
years, that its popularity was one of the 
riddles of the day. People read it, and 
found themselves thinking on topics which 
they habitually ignored, found themselves 
expressing opinions which they had no 
idea they possessed. 

“She has taken a house in town for the 
season, and is going about with an aunt or 
something. They say she was quite poor 
until last year, when, just after she made 
her hit, she had a lot of money left her.” 

“T am one of the few people who do not 
rave about her book,” remarked Stewart 
Hearne. “It is very fine, of course, but 
hopelessly impossible ; essentially a woman’s 
book. Didn’t you say she said she knew 
me? What is her name? I’ve never 
taken enough interest in it to hear.” 

“ Really,” said Mrs, Vaughan incredu- 
lously. ‘‘ You really don’t know? What 
a strange thing! Her name is Honor 
Trefusis,” 

Stewart Hearne rose from his chair with 
an exclamation of surprise. 

‘Honor Trefusis!” he said. ‘ Honor 
Trefusis! You don’t mean that, Mrs, 
Vaughan ?” 

‘Indeed I do,” she answered him. 
“Why not? When did you know her? 
You can’t have been very great friends, 
I should think,” she added, with a little 
laugh. 

He stood for a moment motionless, ab- 
sorbed in thought. 

“Yes,” he said, at last ; “ it seems strange 
to think of now—it is so many years since 
we drifted apart ; but fifteen years ago we 
were great friends. Honor Trefusis!” 

“Fifteen years ago!” repeated Mrs, 
Vaughan. ‘Ah, that’s——” 

But here they were interrupted by an 
influx of visitors, and no more was said on 
the subject. 

It was late in the afternoon, and Stewart 
was standing with his back to the room, 
talking to a fashionable beauty, when 
Mrs. Vaughan touched him lightly on the 
arm. 
“Honor Trefusis is here,” she said, 
effusively. “Such a charming woman. 
She would like to renew your very ancient 
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acquaintance, and I have promised to pro- 
duce you. Can you come now?” 

“ Of course,” he said, “if you want me.” 

The next moment he was standing be- 
fore Honor Trefusis, looking curiously and 
critically down into the face she raised to 
meet his eyes. His first thought was how 
very little she was changed ; his second, 
how much she had improved on his rather 
hazy remembrance of her. 

Honor Trefusis had not been pretty as a 
girl ; her face was too small, too pale and 
thin, almost too sensitive, and too quick 
in the rapid changes of expression; but 
time had made her truly what Mrs. 
Vaughan had called her—a most charming 
woman. Her features were not less deli- 
cate and expressive for the extra repose 
into which womanly thoughtfulness had 
stilled them, and the sympathetic, artist 
nature, that shone in the wonderful grey 
eyes, was rendered only more beautiful by 
the shade of reserve brought about by the 
hand of time. Her face was rather worn 
about the forehead and eyes, and there 
were little tender lines about the mouth ; 
it was the face of a woman who has thought 
much and nobly, and to whom nothing 
high or beautiful could ever appeal in vain. 
She was beautifully dressed, as Stewart 
Hearne noticed at once, and he thought it 
was that which made her seem so different 
to the girl he was gradually recalling. 

“T am very glad to see you, Mr. Hearne,” 
she said, as she held out her hand with 
a curiously-expressive gesture, which was 
at the same time friendly and dignified. 
‘It is a long time since we met,” 

As she spoke, in the low, sweet voice 
which the last fifteen years had left entirely 
unchanged, a sudden flash of memory 
seemed to pass across his brain, and for a 
moment he stood there, holding her hand, 
as if unable to move or speak. But it was 
only a flash; it passed as suddenly as it 
had come, and he sat down in a vacant 
chair by her side, and prepared to carry on 
the conversation as he would have done 
with dozens of the “nice women” of his 
acquaintance, 

“Tt is a long time,” he said, easily. ‘I 
hope life has gone smoothly with you, 
Miss Trefusis. In one way, at least, it 
has been kind to you; George Carruthers 
has little to complain of. May I con- 
gratulate you, though it is a little late in 
the day, on your magnificent success ? ” 

She made a little, deprecatory move- 
ment of her head and hand, as if to waive 
the question. She had taken off her glove, 





and her thin, nervous fingers as she moved 
them, showed that the eager, emotional 
girl was not changed, only stilled and 
restrained by the years that were gone, 
With her clear grey eyes fixed on hig 
face as she spoke, she said, in a rather low 
voice : 

‘Do you like my book ?” 

“1% Of course. Every one likes it, 
It is most admirable.” 

He looked her calmly in the face as he 
spoke, with the ready mendacity of an 
experienced man of the world, and it was 
her eyes that fell hastily, it was to her | 
cheeks that the colour rushed. He went 
on, easily : 

‘You are very little changed in all 
these years, Miss Trefusis. It is almost 
impossible to look at you and realise how 
many they are.” 

She lifted her eyes again, and looked at 
him steadily for a moment. 

“You are changed,” she said, quietly. 

At that moment they were interrupted 
by their hostess, who, with many apologies 
for disturbing “such old friends’ téte-a- 
téte,” brought up some more men, whom she 
described as ‘‘ dragging on a wretched ex- 
istence until they should be introduced to 
‘George Carruthers.’” For a few moments 
Stewart watched her carefully as she talked 
to her admirers, and thought how good 
her manner was, and what a splendid 
social position was open to her, if she chose 
to take it. Then she turned to him to say 
** good-bye.” 

‘May I have the pleasure of calling on 
you?” he asked. 

For an instant it seemed to him that 
she hesitated ; then he thought he must 
have been mistaken, for she smiled very 
sweetly, though the expression of her eyes 
was inscrutable to him. 

‘*‘Do,” she said, ‘I shall be so glad to 
see you. Here is my card.” 

Some six hours later, when Stewart 
Hearne returned to his rooms at night, he 
found the card lying on his dressing-table, 
where he had tossed it with the other con- 
tents of his pocket when he dressed for 
dinner. He took it up and read it. “ Brook 
Street,” he repeated to himself. “ Yes, I 
will call some day.” And then he stuck 
the card in his mantelpiece as a reminder, 
and dismissed the subject from his mind 
for the moment. He had other things to 
think of just then, and he lighted his 
cigarette and began to pace up and down 
his room with a heavy frown on his face. 
He was thinking of Edmund Haldane, the 
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man who had said to him that afternoon : 
“Have you been talking over our enter- 
prise with Mrs. Vaughan ?”—thinking still 
more deeply of the hidden meaning of the 
words. 

Stewart Hearne was at a critical point 
in his career, and he knew it. At the 
height of his popularity, a social power, 
the demand for the little pictures he pro- 
duced so easily greater now than ever 
before, his fifteen years’ experience of the 
world and its ways led him to ask himself 
how he was to hold his position. He 
knew well that tostand still was inevitably 
to lose it ; to see a new favourite rise up 
and push him out. How was he to secure 
himself against such a prospect? Not by 
his art; he never for an instant thought of 
such a possibility as that. He could do 
nothing more in that line than he had 
been doing, with variation, for the last 
eight or ten years. He could make the 
variation a trifle more various, but that 
was all, and that would have not the 
faintest permanent effect. He must do 
something new, something that would hold 
people’s attention, would give him a new 
lease of popularity. And the something 
had been suggested to him by Edmund 
Haldane, who had conceived, and very 
cleverly worked out, a scheme for a kind 
of fashionable and artistic club, which was 
to include ladies and men, and was to be, 
at the same time, a gallery for the exhibi- 
tion of the works of fashionable artists, 
starting with those of Stewart Hearne him- 
self, It was a good enough scheme in its 
way, and its creator was much attached to 
it, so much so that he had become un- 
comfortably pressing in his requests for a 
definite answer from Stewart Hearne as to 
whether he would, or would not, take it 


up. 

oe Stewart Hearne would have done it 
gladly enough—it was just the thing for 
him; but it involved something else. 
Money was necessary, and he had none. 

Every penny of the good income, brought 
in by his little pictures, he spent, and the 
solution to this difficulty suggested by the 
indefatigable Haldane did not commend 
itself to him. 

“Marry Mrs. Vaughan,” Haldane said. 
“Dear boy, she would be charmed. There 
would be lots of money, and a wife with a 
position would be most useful in floating 
the concern.” 

It was excellent advice, and perfectly 
practical, and the only objection to the plan 
in Stewart Hearne’s eyes was, not that he 





es 


did not love Mrs. Vaughan, but that she 
bored him so terribly. He would have 
liked the money, he would have liked the 
position, but the price was a very heavy 
one, 

He thought over all these things now, 
and his step grew quicker and more restless, 
and his face harder and darker. ‘“Con- 
found the fellow,” he muttered between 
his teeth, “‘ why the devil can’t he wait a 
bit? Talking it over with Winston, was 
he? He'll settle with him if I don’t look 
out, and then where shall I be? I don’t 
mind marrying, a wife would be useful 
enough now; but that fool of a woman! 
Why, if he waited a bit, somebody else 
might turn up.” 

As he spoke the words, his eye fell 
on the card he had stuck in the mantel- 
piece half an hour before, and he stopped 
suddenly in his walk. “By Jove!” he 
said, aloud, ‘‘ Honor Trefusis,” He stood 
for a moment motionless, his burnt-out 
cigar still between his fingers. Then he 
went and leant his arms on the mantelpiece, 
and stared hard at the little piece of paste- 
board. Honor Trefusis was rich, they had 
been talking of her that night at dinner, 
and there seemed to be no doubt about 
that. Honor Trefusis had a position far 
finer than Mrs. Vaughan’s, and Honor 
Trefusis was undoubtedly a very pleasant 
woman. Why not? She had been very 
nice to him that afternoon ; he had forgotten 
her little hesitation over his request to be 
allowed to call Why not? 

He stood for a long time motionless, 
thinking, calculating deeply. Then he 
raised himself suddenly. 

“Yes,” he said, again speaking aloud, 
“Haldane must wait a bit. Tl go for 
Honor Trefusis.” 


CHAPTER III, 


“T am to understand, then, that you 
refuse ?” 

“That I refuse,” 

The speakers were Stewart Hearne and 
Honor Trefusis, and they were standing 
in her drawing-room, face to face. Six 
weeks had passed since, Stewart Hearne had 
decided on “going for Honor Trefusis,” six 
weeks during which he had devoted him- 
self to that pursuit with untiring energy. 
She had been very kind to him all the 
time, had asked him to her house, had 
talked to him when she met him as she 
did on an average three times a day in 





the houses of other people. Haldane had 
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seen the realisation of his beloved scheme 
almost within his hand. Stewart had been 
quietly satisfied that his position was about 
to be assured, and now—he was refused. 

He was almost livid with anger and 
mortification, and he spoke the next words 
with difficulty ; had he not been altogether 
carried away by surprise, he would hardly 
have spoken them at all. 

“Pardon me, Miss Trefusis, if I say 
that you have hardly given me cause to 
anticipate such an answer. I think I have 
a right to ask you to explain.” 

Honor Trefusis had been standing per- 
fectly rigid, her delicate face set like a 
stone, and deadly white, her hands clutch- 
ing one another tightly. But at his words, 
she threw them out with a gesture of 
incredulous appeal and despair, and the 
hot colour rushed fiercely all over her face 
and neck: “Explain!” she cried, in a 
voice all shaken and broken with emotion. 
“Explain! Ob, is it possible? I meet 
this man who was like my brother for 
years and years, I treat him with a little 
more than common civility, because I pity 
him, pity him so much, and then when he 
insults me by a proposal of marriage and I 
refuse it, he asks me to—explain. Oh, is 
it possible?” 

For a moment Stewart’s astonishment 
deprived him entirely of words. What did 
she mean? Was she suddenly gone mad? 
At last he found sufficient voice to ejaculate : 
“Insult! pity! Miss Trefusis, what do you 
mean?” 

“T will tell you,” she cried, lifting her 
head, and facing him again, with a burning 
spot of colour on either cheek, and eyes 
that shone and gleamed like stars, “I will 
tell you. You insult me because you do 
not love me; to do you justice, at least you 
have not pretended that. Perhaps I should 
be flattered that you treat me as you would 
any other society woman, that you have 
forgotten the Honor Trefusis you used to 
know, that you think so highly of my 
common-sense, that you expect me to 
accept as the way of the world the fact 
that you want to marry me for my money 
—and—and—my position; but you are 
mistaken, I am not a woman of the world, 
and I consider it an insult. Oh, what an 
insult!” Her face was hidden again, and 
long, gasping sobs shook her from head to 
foot. 

There was a dead silence. It seemed to 
Stewart Hearne that the very ground was 
slipping from under him, that every 
standard by which he was accustomed 








to decide and act was being overturned. 
Experienced man of the world as he was 
in the face of this quivering woman, all 
his ideas and principles seemed utterly to 
desert him, and he could think of nothing 
to say. 

Before he could recover himself, she 
forced down her sobs and spoke again, 
The colour had faded from her cheeks now, 
though her eyes still shone, and her voice 
was very low. 

“ You asked me why I pity you,” she 
said. ‘I will tell you that, too. I pity 
you because I remember. I pity you 
because I think of the boy I used to know, 
and all his hopes and ambitions. Oh, 
Jack,” she went on, as great tears gathered 
slowly in her eyes and fell unheeded down 
her quivering, upturned face, “oh, Jack, 
what have you done with your life? What 
have you made of yourself? Do you think 
that I haven’t watched you, that I haven't 
seen? Fifteen years ago you told me it 
was & means to your end only, this society 
life, this strife for popularity. And now 
you are satisfied with it; you were not 
strong enough—who is !—and it has killed 
you.” 

She paused a moment, choked by her 
tears, and he tried to speak, but could find 
no words. 

“Look back,” she went on, and her 
voice, so gently, and so unutterably sad, 
seemed to speak from far away, from the 
depths of the dead, lost years, “look 
back to the time before this society 
touched your life, Think of all you meant 
to do, all you had it in you to do, with 
your art ; then look at what you do to-day. 
Think of what you were in yourself, Ah, 
Jack, Jack, Jack; what would you have 
thought then of the man who could do 
what you have done to me to-day?” She 
sank into a chair, and her face was buried 
in her hands ; but he could see between her 
delicate fingers that her face and brow 
were crimson 

There was a long silence, then he spoke 
in a curious, hoarse, uncertain voice, with 
long pauses between the words, as if he 
breathed with difficulty. 

“ There is nothing—I can say,” he said. 
“ No doubt you—are right. I—beg your 
pardon.” Then he turned, and with some- 
thing of the same uncertainty in his move- 
ments as in his speech, he left the room; 
left the house. 

He was still a little white when he 
reached his own rooms, and he shivered 
slightly as if with cold, though it was 4 
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warm May afternoon. He sat down 
mechanically, and began to answer a heap 
of notes which lay on his table. But his 
sheet of note-paper was still blank half an 
hour later, and his blotting-paper was 
covered with sketches, desultory, uncon- 
sciously - executed sketches of a woman’s 
head. Presently he rose impatiently, and 
began to walk restlessly up and down. 

“ Confound it |!” he muttered impatiently 
to himself. ‘‘ It was extremely unpleasant, 
but it’s over, and why can’t I put it out of 
my head? Insult,indeed! Insult! Nine 
men out of ten would have done as I have 
done, and not one woman in a hundred 
would have taken it as she did. 
Why can’t I forget it? If I had ever 
dreamt of your treating me to a scene like 
that, I would have kept far enough off, 
Miss Honor Trefusis, ‘What have you 
done with your life?’ By Jove!” with an 
impatient movement of his head, “if I’ve 
heard those words once since I got in, I’ve 
heard them fifty times. Am I going 
rs get Quixotic, too? Rather late in the 
ay 7 

He took a cigarette from his case, with a 
cynical smile on his face, but before he had 
lighted it, the smile had died away, and 
there was a strange, unusual expression 
round his mouth, and in his eyes. ‘Jack!” 
he murmured to himself. ‘Good Heavens, 
how strange it sounded! Jack!” Then 
with a sudden, impatient movement, he 
waved his smoke and his thoughts away 
together, and set himself to review his 
position. 

It was awkward—confoundedly awk- 
ward, he acknowledged. He had been 
refused, there was no doubt about that— 
and he laughed a little, grim laugh—and if 
Haldane heard of it before he had made 
good the mistake he would probably be 
done for. Well, he would make it good, 
it was easily done. Mrs. Vaughan, thank 
goodness, was not a female Don Quixote— 
Mrs. Vaughan would accept him without 
treating him to any scenes and heroics, 
Mrs. Vaughan instead of—Honor! Honor! 
Well—and he threw his burnt-out cigar 
into the grate with a gesture which was 
strangely fierce and reckless—well, Mrs. 
Vaughan would probably be the easier to 
live with after all, as London was not 
Utopia. 

He carried his resolution into effect with 
the slightest possible delay, and though 
Mrs. Vaughan was at first inclined to 
resent his six weeks’ desertion, he made his 
peace with no great difficulty, and threw 











himself into the work he had cut out for 
himself with an unusual ardour, which 
seemed to grow more feverish day by day. 
He was always to be seen at her side, he 
sketched for her indefatigably, he made her 
entertainments the success of the season. 
He seemed to be suddenly possessed by & 
passionate thirst for occupation and dislike 
to the solitude of his own rooms. Honor 
Trefusis was said to be out of town—at 
any rate he never saw her. 

Then suddenly and unexpectedly, as he | 
passed up the staircase of a house where & 
large evening party was in full swing, he 
heard her voice again. 

What had happened to him? Where 
was he? His head was whirling, the lights 
were dancing madly up and down, his 
heart was beating so fiercely that its quick 
throbs seemed to be choking him, The 
words she had spoken were trivial enough 
—he had not heard them. He had heard 
that sweet, low voice, broken by tears, and 
it cried to him low and pathetically, ‘ Oh, 
Jack, Jack, Jack!” He turned, and taking 
his hat and coat almost unconsciously 
from the man-servant, went straight out of 
the house. 

After that day he seemed to meet her 
always, wherever he went. They never 
spoke except to exchange the formal greet- 
ings and inevitable courtesies of social life ; 
but directly he entered a room he knew if 
she was there, knew where she was sitting 
or standing, knew when she moved, whom 
she talked to, and knew with even greater 
certainty and precision when she went 
away. And all day and all night, a back- 
ground to every thought and action, to 
every dream, her voice rang in his ears, 
** Oh, Jack, Jack, Jack !” 

He thrust it from him almost savagely, 
he cultivated Mrs, Vaughan more assidu- 
ously than ever, he worked at his social 
duties unremittingly ; but it was all in vain. 
The voice was not to be shut out, and it 
told him many truths which he denied 
again and sgain only to hear them again 
and again reiterated. 

Tae constant effort to keep thought and 
memory at bay became an almost unen- 
durable strain. Mrs. Vaughan’s society 
became absolute torture to him. How 
could he—how could he marry her with 
that voice always ringing in his ears Day 
after day he put off speaking the decisive 
words, day after day he resolved that on 
the morrow it must be done. He grew 
haggard and worn, and one or two grey 
hairs showed themselves in the still wavy 
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bright brown hair. People began to say 
that Stewart Hearne was looking old. 

It was said by several people as they 
left his rooms one afternoon after one of 
the little teas he had been in the habit of 
giving through the season. He had felt 
that afternoon absolutely worn out with 
the struggle; all his strength had been 
concentrated on the deadly effort not to 
let go his hold on himself, and he had had 
no powers to spare for social requirements. 

The whole thing had been flat and dull 
—not a bit like one of Mr. Hearne’s 
affairs, as a departing lady guest remarked. 
The time had seemed to him interminable 
though he dreaded even more than usual 
the moment when he should be alone ; 
but at last it was nearly over—every one 
had left but Haldane and Mrs. Vaughan, and 
they were preparing to depart likewise. 

Mrs. Vaughan had risen and Stewart 
was holding her heavy fur cloak for her, 
when she said: ‘“‘Oh, by-the-bye, have you 
heard about Honor Trefusis ? ” 

“No,” said Haldane. ‘What about 
her ?” 

“She is going to be married, they say. 
I hoped you would have been able to tell 
me who the man is. Don’t you know, 
Mr. Hearne ?” 

Something was wrong with the ribbons 
of the cloak, and Stewart Hearne was too 
deeply engaged in setting them right, to 
answer at once. At last, he said, very 
deliberately : 

“T’ve no idea” Then he lifted his head 
with a curious gesture of sudden resolution, 
and his face was strangely white, and 
drawn. 

“*May I come to see you to-morrow,” 
he said—“‘ to-morrow morning ?” 

Mrs. Vaughan laughed a little con- 
sciously, ‘Of course you may,” she said. 
“ Bring me that sketch you promised me.” 

He came back into his room, after seeing 
them downstairs, and stood for a moment 
motionless, gazing into the fire. Then 
he moved abruptly away, and began to 
turn over portfolios, in search of the sketch 
Mrs, Vaughan had asked for—an old pro- 
duction of his, which he had mentioned 
casually some time ago. It was apparently 
not forthcoming ; and he searched case after 
case, with a deliberate care, as if he was 
forcibly holding down his attention. Sud- 
denly he uttered a slight exclamation of 


surprise. ‘ By Jove,” he said, “it’s years 
since I opened this. What's in it I 
wonder ¢ ” 


shabby, very old, and very dusty; and he 
brought it to the light, blew the dust off, 
and, sitting down at the table, opened it 
with some difficulty ; it was so long since 
it had been touched, that the leather had 
stuck in places. A little water-coloured 
drawing lay face upwards on the top. He 
looked at it for a moment, with staring 
eyes, and whitening lips ; the next it had 
slipped to the floor at his feet, and he was 
lying face downwards on the table, his 
a buried on his arms. It was only 
picture of a girl, standing under a tree, 
looking upwards through the branches. 


Two days afterwards, society was shaken 
to its centre, by the amazing intelligence 
that Stewart Hearne was going away-— 
going away in the middle of the season, no 
one Saer where, no one knew why, no 
one knew for how long. All sorts of 
extraordinary theories were rife on the 
subject; he was going to paint a great 
picture ; he was never going to paint again ; 
Mrs. Vaughan had refused him; Mrs, 
Vaughan had proposed to him, and so on. 

Honor Trefusis, at a big musical “ at 
home,” heard the news and the theories, 
and went home early, with a tired, dragged 
look on her unusually pale face. 

“ There is a gentleman in the drawing- 
room, miss,” said her servant, when she 
gotin. He has been waiting some time. 
Mr. Hearne.” 

She started violently at the name, and 
turned so white that the woman thought 
her mistress was surely going to faint. She 
recovered herself at once, however, and 
went upstairs without a word. 

Stewart Hearne had heard her step, and 
had risen from his chair, He was standing 
beside it as she entered, with one clenched 
hand resting heavily on the back. He did 
not move, or attempt to shake hands. He 
began to speak at once in a low, hurried 
tone : 

“ Miss Trefusis, you will think it an in- 
trusion in me to be here. I beg you to 
forgive it. I have come because I am 
going away, and I have something to say.” 
She had stopped just inside the door, 
arrested by his manner and tone, by the 
curious indefinable change which seemed 
to have come over him in the few days 
which had elapsed since she had seen him 
last. She came further into the room now, 
and made a little movement with her head 
and hand to signify her readiness to hear 
him. But she did not speak. 





It was a little brown portfolio, very 





“T am going away,” he repeated, not 
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looking at her, but at the ground at his 
feet, ‘and I want to tell you why. It is 
because I know the truth of all you said 
to me when—last time I was in this room. 
I can deceive myself no longer. I see my 
life as it- is. You asked me what I have 
made of myself—what I have done with 
my life. I have done nothing, and I am 
nothing.” 

He stopped abruptly as if his voice 
failed him. She stood quite still, her eyes 
fixed on his face, her fingers clasped round 
the card-case she held as if all her force 
was concentrated in that close grip. He 
went on, after a moment : 

“The past can never be retrieved. I 
know that well, and there is little hope for 
me in the future. I am not a young man. 
But you have saved me from—from the 
act that would have rendered it utterly 
hopeless, I am no longer a man who can 
marry for money and position, and I have 
come to tell you this, Miss Trefusis, and 
to thank you for it,” 

Into her cheeks a hot colour had rushed 
for an instant, and even when it died away 
her whole face was bright with joy. Still 
she did not move, 

“ What — what shall you do?” she 
whispered. 

“‘] hardly know. I am a ruined man, 
you know, from most people’s point of 
view.” He paused, and then went on: 
“There are two things more for me to 
say, and then good-bye. From the bottom 
of my heart I beg you, for the sake of old 
times, to forgive me for the insult I offered 

ou.” 

He waited for an answer, and she tried 
to speak—tried twice, three times, in 
vain. At last she murmured in a voice 
that was hardly audible : 

“T do—forgive you.” 

“ Thank you.” 

There was a long silence. Then he 
said : 

“They say that you are to be married 
soon. I wish you all happiness.” 

She lifted her head with a start. 

“Tt is not true,” she said, quickly. “I 
have no intention of marrying.” 

“No?” he said, sharply. 

“No!” 

He waited a minute as if considering. 
Then, with a heavy sigh, he seemed to put 
the thought, whatever it was, from him. 
“Good-bye,” he said, and held out his 
hand. 

But as he raised his eyes to her face, as 
her cold, trembling fingers touched his, 





suddenly he turned away and covered his 
face with his hands. 

“T have lost everything,” he said, bro- 
kenly, “everything. Oh, Honor, Honor, 
pity me. I love you—I love you, and it 
is too late.” 

Honor took one step towards him, her 
eyes shining, her colour coming and going 
with each breath she drew. 

“Why?” she said, so softly that he 
seemed to feel the word rather than hear 
it. “Why?” 

Slowly, and with a long murmur of 
utter incredulity, he raised his head and 
looked at her. She came a step nearer, 
her hands outstretched, her delicate face, 
all tender and tremulous, more eloquent 
than any words. 

“Jack!” she said, “Jack, don’t you 
understand? I have loved you—all—the 
time.” 


Two years later there was a little picture 
on the line at Burlington House, signed 
Stewart Hearne, representing a girl stand- 
ing under a tree looking upwards through 
the branches. The critics praised it 
highly ; and, simple as it was, there was a 
wonderful fascination about it, for people 
who looked once at it looked again and 
yet again, and could hardly tear them- 
selves away. But Mr. and Mrs. Stewart 
Hearne do not live in London, and it 
attracted but little attention in society. 





THE LAVENDER HOUSE ROMANCE, 
By H. F. ABELL. 


CHAPTER I. 


At Lavender House, Rotherhithe, lived 
Miss Lavinia Turle, with her niece, Esther 
Fordham. When Lavender House was 
built, Rotherhithe was for the most part 
marsh-land and market-garden ; and a man 
standing in Trandley’s Lane, which, as 
every one knows, is now separated from 
the river by acres of docks and ‘ware- 
houses, looked uninterruptedly across water- 
streaked green and shining river to Millwall 
and the Isle of Dogs. Nowadays a man may 
be within twenty feet of the river, and 
only catch a glimpse of it by diving down 
narrow lanes which lead either to stairs or 
to wharves, and which are separated from 
each other by long stretches of warehouses. 

But Lavender House, built as a pleasant 
riverside retreat in Datch William’s reign, 
still retains its river view and its riverside 
walk, and stands in solitary dignity amidst 
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its belt of trees, which seem to make almost 
human efforts to veil from the old windows 
the spectacle of ugly houses and still uglier 
dock walls, which every year are closing in 
nearer and nearer, and which, of course, at 
no distant time will win the fight and 
sweep away Lavender House and its trees, 
and its pleasant riverside walk, the way of 
all other old Rotherhithe landmarks. 

Lavinia Turle was an old maid of fifty ; 
Esther Fordham was a young maid of 
eighteen. Lavinia’s wavy hair was streaked 
with grey ; Esther’s curly locks were of the 
richest brown. But there the differences 
stopped. December and May, the two 
inmates of Lavender House were called by 
those neighbours who, following the fashion 
of an unchivalrous, unfeeling age, sneered 
and ridiculed at old maidenhood, but never 
did Spring cling so lovingly to the skirts 
of Winter as did blooming, high-spirited 
Esther Fordham to kind, sad-faced Lavinia 
Turle, They were all in all to one another. 
Lavender House was their little world, and 
the middle-aged woman with her sorrow of 
a young affection cruelly blighted, and the 
girl with no sorrow confronting her on the 
threshold of a beautiful world, seemed to 
wish for no change, 

Lavinia Turle’s life during the past 
quarter of a century had been one long 
self-sacrifice for the good of others. With 
her ample means she might have lived in 
far grander style, and might have moved 
in a very different circle of society from 
that which had the Jamaica Road and 
Rotherhithe Street for its centres. But 
she had been born in Lavender House, 
as had been her father, Captain Turle of the 
East India Company’s service, before her ; 
she had been left sole heiress at his death, 
and having adopted her orphan niece Esther 
when the latter was a child of six years, 
had been content to live for her and for her 
alone. Not that Esther alone felt the glow 
of the good old maid’s bounty. Periods of 
great misery marked the history of the 
poor neighbourhood around, and during 
such periods, Lavinia Turle’s hand was 
ever in her purse, and the light of her kind 
face shone in dark alleys and poor hovels 
at all hours of day and night. 

Yet time was when Lavinia Turle saw 
a lover at her feet, when her cheeks 
brightened at words of praise and admira- 
tion, when she, an idol herself, worshipped 
an idol with all the fervour and enthu- 
siasm of a neophyte. Time was when the 
way of her life was bright and cloudless, 
as was now the sky of Esther Fordham’s 








life. Then came the thunder-clap; her 
lover deserted her on the very eve of their 
marriage, and all that Lavinia had since 
heard of him was that he had married a 
worthless woman for the sake of her more 
dashing, brilliant beauty, and had gone into 
miserable exile at the other end of the 
world. And Lavinia Turle’s most constant, 
most earnest prayer was that the fair flower 
she had nurtured should not be stricken by 
so terrible a blight. 

Esther knew no more of her aunt's 
past trouble than the fact that she had 
been loved and had been shamefully 
wronged. Lavinia never spoke of it; 
but Esther knew that in a certain old- 
fashioned work-box upstairs were sundry 
relics which her aunt cherished, after the 
lapse of twenty-five years, with almost un- 
accountable affection. The girl, roman- 
tically inclined, occasionally questioned 
her aunt about the yellow letter, the 
dingy brooch, and the inscribed ring ; but 
she never learned their history until a few 
weeks before the date of our story, when 
Aunt Lavinia, omitting names, related it to 
her. 

Lavinia Turle was thus induced to 
break the long silence by a gradually 
developed conviction that her pretty niece 
was troubled with a secret. The Lavender 
Pond, hard by, seemed at certain intervals, 
varying from six weeks to six months, to 
have great attractions for the girl, the 
“ Shipping Intelligence ” and the “‘ Weather 
Reports” in the newspaper were subjects 
of earnest study on the part of Miss 
Esther. Decided coquettishness began to 
characterise her dress. When she sat 
down at the piano to sing as usual after 
dinner, she forsook the old ballads taught 
her by Miss Lavinia, ballads of rural 
courtship and pastoral joys, and her 
minstrelsy became imbued with a strong 
maritime flavour ; Daphne in the meadows 
gave way to Poll at the pier-head, Strephon 
with his crook made room for Jack with 
his capstan-bar, 

Now the riverside walk of Lavender 
House, although it had in times remote 
been within the private grounds, had 
gradually come to be regarded by the tacit 
consent of its owners as a public pathway. 
Still it preserved its sequestered character, 
for as it led to nowhere in particular, it 
was of no use to the “ dockers,” going to or 
returning from their labour in the 
adjoining Lavender Pond; and although 
on Sundays a few sweethearting couples 
might stray here to bill and coo, and con- 
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template the shining, silent river, during 
the other six days of the week it was 
deserted. 

On one fine September evening, in the 
year 1884, Miss Lavinia betook herself to 
the Lavender Walk, as it was called, to get 
a breath of fresh air, after a long day 
amidst the courts and lanes of Rotherhithe 
Street. Turning the corner briskly she 
almost came into direct collision with a 
tall young fellow in nautical costume, the 
deep bronze of whose face sufficiently 
proclaimed him to be a recent arrival from 
foreign parts. 

He raised his cap and passed on. 

“T think,” said Miss Lavinia to herself, 
“T think that we shall be better acquainted 
later on ;” which was her way of saying, 
“unless I’m much mistaken that is my 
Esther’s sweetheart.” 

Her idea was confirmed when, looking 
back after the young fellow, she found 
that he was looking back at her, and it 
received the stamp of absolute certainty 
when, on reaching the Lavender Walk, she 
found Esther sitting on the green seat, her 
hands clasped on her lap, and her eyes 
looking over river and opposite banks, but 
not at them. 

However, she said nothing, Esther 
would tell her all in good time, and she 
trusted the girl too much to fear that a 
secret was being kept, for reasons which 
made it desirable that she should not 
know it. 

The next morning early, Miss Lavinia 
saw from her bedroom window a stately 
ship of the old fashion, with painted ports 
and a raised poop, glide out into mid- 
stream; and as she paused for a few 
moments, ere the fussy little tug ahead 
brought her nose down-stream, a light 
figure bounded down the lawn, and through 
the belt of trees on to the Lavender Walk, 
and there stood waving a handkerchief 
until the last spar of the great ship had 
disappeared round Cuckold’s Point. 

Of course the figure was Esther's, and of 
course the handkerchief waving was directed 
to the young fellow with the brown face 
who would be on board the stately India- 
man; and equally of course when Indiaman 
and brown-faced young fellow and all were 
gone, the girl must drop down on to the 
old seat and bury her face in the hand- 
kerchief she had just been waving. The 
secret was out after dinner that evening, 
for Miss Lavinia had, with womanly tact, 
kept herself out of the way during the day, 
so as to let the girl have her griof-burst to 
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herself uninterrupted. It was the old, old 
story, but Esther told it, and her aunt 
listened to it, just as if it was full of novelty. 

“He isa good man, auntie, I know he 
is,” said the girl; “and he has made his 
own way. He remembers nothing about 
his father or his mother; nothing except 
the sea.” 

‘* But has he no relations, no connections, 
dear?” asked Miss Lavinia. 

‘None whatever,” replied the girl. 
“All he knows is that he was born twenty- 
five years ago in Hong-Kong harbour, and 
that his name is Edwin Oliver.” 

They were sitting in the twilight, but 
Esther saw her aunt give a great start at 
the mention of the name, and heard her 
mutter several times over, “Edwin Oliver! 
Edwin Oliver !” 

‘He has been a sailor all his life,” con- 
tinued Esther, ‘‘and has worked himself 
gradually up until now he is second officer 
of the ‘Plassey,’ East Indiaman, and 
hopes next voyage to get a master’s 
certificate,” 

* And he sailed this morning, dear?” 

“Yos, aunt, but not for a very long 
voyage. Oaly to Singapore, and hopes to 
be back by Christmas, when, if you will 
let him, he will come and see you. Iam 
sure you will like him, and I shall be so 
g ere 

That night,in the quiet of her own 
room, Miss Lavinia took out her box of 
treasures, and selecting from them the 
yellow, faded letter, opened it with trem- 
bling fingers, and read : 

“My own DARLING LAvintA,—I am 
the happiest man in the world, for by this 
day week you will be mine for ever. I 
just write to say that a few necessary 
preparations for the great event will take 
me away for a few days, so do not be 
alarmed if you do not see me, But after 
that, my Lavinia, we meet again, not to be 
parted in this life. 

Ever your true and affectionate, 
“ EDWIN OLIVER.” 

Miss Lavinia sighed as she refolded the 
note and replaced it by the tarnished 
brooch and the old ring, and well she 
might, for the “ever true and affectionate ” 
one never returned to her from that few 
days’ jaunt, for the very sufficient reason 
that he had employed it in making another 
woman his wife. 


CHAPTER II, 


BUFFETING her way up Channel, on a 
wild night of the December following, was 
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the good ship “ Plassey,” homeward bound 
from Singapore. 

Dark and wild as the night was, eager 
eyes on board were straining through 
driving snow and bursting spray to catch 
a first glimpse of the old country, and 
although in such weather, and at such a 
time, that first glimpse could be but the 
fitful glimmer of a distant light, it was 
something to the poor souls on board— 
and no one but a poor soul or an invalid 
would dream of going home from the far 
East in a sailing ship—to think that the 
fitful glimmer spoke of English hands and 
English hearts, that it was situated on 
English soil, and that behind it and on 
each side stretched the uplands and dales 
of the old country itself. 

“Light on the port bow!” sung out 
a voice from the depths of the blackness 
forward. 

Two men, hanging on to the main 
shrouds and talking earnestly together, 
or, it should be more correctly said, 
bellowing earnestly to each other, strained 
their eyes anew. 

“That'll be Prawle Point,” said one, who 
was Edwin Oliver, second officer, “ and 
with this sou’-westerly gale at our backs, 
we ought to fetch the dock on Thursday 
night in time for Christmas. But I forgot, 
Ramsay, you've told me that Christmas has 
long ceased to be anything to you?” 

“ Ay, ay, 80 it has,” replied his com- 
panion, a burly man of fifty or a little 
over, with a deeply-lined, weather-beaten 
face, which seemed to tell of a hard and 
long life struggle. ‘‘So it has, boy; but 
I like to hear others speak of it with hope 
and joy.” 

** And you have no friends or relations 
to meet you when you set foot on the old 
country after all these years?” said the 
young sailor. 

“Never a one to give me a smile of 
welcome or a grip of the hand.” Then, 
after a pause, he added: “ And if there 
were I should steer clear of them.” 

“ Why ?” asked Oliver. 

“ Well, you see,” replied Ramsay, loosen- 
ing his hold with one hand, in order to 
dash the spray off his moustache and 
beard, “when a man’s been lost sight of for a 
quarter of a century, and nobody has 
cared sufficiently about him to make 
enquiries, he doesn’t seem to hanker after 
making himself known, or tumbling un- 
awares like a ghost into a family circle, 
which, if it still exists, has altered so much 
as to be hardly recognisable. And you?” 





“ Well, I have no relations, as I’ve told 
you,” replied Oliver, “but my sweetheart 
will be ready to see me—I hope so at 
least.” 

“Why do you say ‘I hope so’?” 

‘Because it never does for a sailor to 
make sure of anything in this world. Of 
course I didn’t mean about the dear girl 
herself. No, no. Doesn’t some poet fellow 
say that ‘Absence makes the heart grow 
fonder’? Well, I always set that against 
what the other fellow said, about out of 
sight being out of mind.” 

“ And by your next voyage you hope to 
be married ?” 

“Tf I can get a master’s certificate, 
Yes. I hope so.” 

“And I hope so too!” said Ramsay, | 
so earnestly and heartily, that Edwin | 
Oliver could hardly believe that it was 
said by one who had got to be regarded 
during the voyage by his fellow passengers 
as rather churlish and unsociable. 

“Thank you! Thank you!” said the 
young man, “but I’m sorry you’ve no 
home to spend your Christmas at.” 

“Lord bless you, boy, that doesn’t 
trouble me !” said Ramsay, with one of his 
rare and hollow laughs. ‘I’ve been a 
vagabond all my later life, and if I hadn’t 
been successful in my business, I dare say I 
should have been dead before now. But 
you see I have been successful, and I’ve 
got interested in the making of wealth, 
and now I’ve got it——” 

He did not complete the sentence, but 
Oliver filled it up in his own mind, and 
perhaps rather naturally envied a man 
who did not know what to do with his 
money. ' 

“Some day, if we meet again, I'll tell 
you my story,” said Ramsay, as the bo’sun’s 
whistle rang shrilly out, and the second 
dog-watch coming on deck, Oliver went on 
duty. “Rum old fellow that as ever I 
knew,” remarked Oliver to the officer he 
relieved ; ‘calls me ‘boy,’ and seems to 
have taken a fancy to me,” 

* About the only soul in the world he 
ever did take a fancy to, I should think,” 
replied the other. 

“You're rather rough on him,” said 
Oliver ; “who knows what his story may 
be?” 

Favoured by the south-westerly wind, 
the “ Plassey” made her ten knots regu- 
larly, and by eight o’clock the next evening 
hove-to off Dover to take a pilot aboard. 
Ramsay and Oliver were on deck together 
again ; the passengers being either busily 
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engaged below in gathering their effects 
together and preparing for debarkation, or, 
not unreasonably, preferring the warmth 
and light of the saloon or their own state 
rooms to the cold and wet and darkness 
on deck, 

Suddenly the pilot cutter hove in sight, 
a swift, darting, leaping, dipping mass 
amidst a circle of grey foam, and burnt her 
flare, to which the “ Plassey” replied. 
Ramsay and Oliver, wrapped in oilskins to 
the ears, were watching. Presently a boat 
appeared, a mere dot amidst the tumbling, 
roaring waters; the Jacob’s ladder was 
rigged, a line thrown aboard the boat, 
and after what appeared to Ramsay half-a- 
dozen narrow escapes from capsizing or 
crushing, the pilot dexterously swung him- 
self on to the ladder, followed by his hand- 
bag, almost ran up the swinging rope-rungs 
and was on board. 

“ Brought any newspapers, pilot ?” asked 
Oliver. 

“Lord bless us, yes, but I forgot ’em. 
They’re in the boat,” replied the man. 

“All right, I'll get them,” said Oliver, 
and, singing out to the boatmen to hold 
on for a moment, descended the Jacob’s 
ladder, received the newspapers, and began 
his ascent, whilst the pilot’s boat gave way 
and disappeared in the darkness. 

Suddenly Ramsay, who had watched the 
whole operation with all the interest of a 
landsman, heard a cry for help, and at the 
same moment a big wave swept by within 
six feet of the bulwark rail, and as it caught 
the reflected light of a large port, showed 
for one brief instant the figure of the young 
second officer struggling for life. 

“Man overboard!” Ramsay sung out 
with all his strength ; but whether the crew 
were too busily occupied in swinging the 
ship on her course again, or whether the 
roaring and whistling of the wind through 
the rigging were such as to drown even a 
chorus of human voices, no notice was taken 
of his shout, 

But again Ramsay heard the cry, and 
again as the wave swept back he saw the 
struggling figure. 

Once more he shouted, this time with 
effect, for half-a-dozen of the crew happened 
to be struggling along the slippery deck 
on their way aft, then they saw him throw 
off his overalls and spring straight off the 
gunwale into the mass of seething foam, 

“What's that confounded fool doing?” 
remarked the chief officer, as the ship was 
Once more hove-to, and a boat lowered 
away with all the expedition possible under 





the difficult and dangerous circumstances, 
* Doesn’t think he can save a man in 
such a sea as that, does he? Why, it'll be 
as much as the boat will do to live in it!” 

But he did save the second officer, and 
in twenty minutes the boat returned with 
rescuer and rescued, both utterly ex- 
hausted and almost insensible; and in 
another five minutes the news of a splendid 
act of heroism was being told from mouth 
to mouth round the ship. 

The skipper, a blunt ‘Northumbrian, 
shook Ramsay by the hand heartily, at the 
same time that he called him a beatified 
donkey for risking his life in such a fool- 
hardy manner. Ramsay received the re- 
buke with a smile, and merely remarked 
that the skipper was a donkey of the same 
description for arriving at a conclusion 
before he knew the facts of the case; and, 
upon the skipper asking to be enlightened, 
whispered something in his ear which 
made the old sailor exclaim, after a firm 
promise of secrecy, “ By George! who 
would kave thought it ?” 

Ramsay recovered sooner than did 
Edwin Oliver, probably because the young 
officer had been rendered helpless by the 
heavy waterproofs in which he was clad 
when he had been swept into the sea ; and 
was glad to have the excuse of attending 
the young man in his cabin, so as to escape 
the congratulations, and praise, and in- 
terrogation which would have poured in 
on him, and rendered him, what he most 
detested and dreaded, a public character. 

Oliver was much affected by the circum- 
stances of the rescue, and, as he held 
Ramsay’s hand tightly in his own, said : 

“Now you understand what I meant 
when I said I ‘hoped’ to see my sweet- 
heart, instead of counting surely on seeing 
her. Supposing you had not happened to 
be on deck at the moment I went over- 
board ? I should have been done for ; not 
a soul would have heard me sing out. I 
am glad you saved my life, Ramsay, not 
because it was my life, but because of my 
poor Esther, waiting for me, and counting 
the hours to my arrival. Now, look here, 
Ramsay. It’s absurd for a man in my posi- 
tion to talk about rewarding and repaying 
@ man in yours.” 

“So it is; quite absurd: So we won't 
talk about it,” said Ramsay. 

“Yes ; but all the same you've done a 
splendid thing,” continued Oliver, “and I 
want you to see that I appreciate it. You 
know I thank you most warmly and 





heartily ; but thanks are easily given and 
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cost nothing. Tell me what I can do to 
show my gratitude more substantially ? ” 

* Don’t bother your mind about thanks, 
and gratitude, and all that sort of thing, 
my boy,” said Ramsay, patting the young 
man’s hand with a tenderness which was 
hardly to be expected from one of so 
rugged an exterior. “I’ve only done the 
duty of one man to another. You'd have 
done the same for me. But——” 

“Well! But what?” asked Oliver, as 
Ramsay stopped short, and fidgeted with 
his feet. 

“Well, if you ask me what would give 
me pleasure, I’il tell you,” said Ramsay. 
“T should like to be a witness of your 
Christmas happiness, if I could do so with- 
out intruding.” 

“By Jove, you shall!” exclaimed the 
young officer. ‘ Thatis, of course, if there 
is to be happiness. But, from what Esther 
says, I don’t think there will be any opposi- 
tion. I shall have to go through the usual 
examination about ways and means, and all 
that, I suppose ; and as the old lady—she’s 
not very old, by the way—seems to think 
of nothing but her niece’s happiness, every- 
thing will, no doubt, be all right. If it is, 


I promise that you shall eat your Christ- 


mas dinner with us. 
going ¢” 

** Well,” replied Ramsay, “I have no 
home, so I shall stop in Rotherhithe. I 
dare say I can get a decent bed at the 
‘Ship Argo,’ or ‘China Hall,’ or the 
‘ Swallow Galley.” 

“ You know the neighbourhood, then ?” 
said Oliver. 

* Yes, I know it, although it’s more than 
twenty years since I was in it, and great 
changes have, of course, taken place since 
then,” replied Ramsay. ‘And you, where 
will you be?” 

“T shall be aboard ship until she has 
discharged her cargo,” replied Oliver; 
“but, if all goes well, my address will be, 
‘Care of Miss Turle’—that’s the aunt’s name 
—‘Lavender House, Rotherhithe.’ Why, 
Ramsay, what’s up, man ?” 

* Nothing, nothing!” said his companion, 
in a low voice. “ That—that cold swim 
touched me up a bit, that’s all. I’m all 
right now.” 

But he left the cabin abruptly, as white 
as a sheet, and Oliver saw no more of him 
that night. 


Where are you 


CHAPTER IIi, 


Even grimy old Rotherhithe had put 
on a pleasant look to welcome the weary 





passengers and mariners of the “ Plassey,” 
as with a slowness and dignity which 
became her as a representative of a fast 
dying out family of ships, she was warped 
to her berth alongside the quay in the 
Lavender Pond. 

The sky was blue, and the air was crisp, 
and the bells of Rotherhithe Church, ring- 
ing for a wedding or an early Christmas 
Eve service, seemed to act upon the spirits 
of the crowd leaning over the bulwarks, 
and the crowd waiting on the dock, as 
a sound of good augury and welcome. 

But Edwin Oliver needed no aids such 
as these to keep up his spirits ; for had he 
not half an hour before espied upon the 
Lavender Walk the trim, fur-bewrapped 
figure of a girl, who had waved a frantic 
welcome to him, which said as plainly 
as words: “Come home as soon as you 
can! All is ready, and prepared for you.” 
And was not this same figure foremost 
amongst the motley crowd assembled on 
the dock, with sparkling eyes and a 
rosy face, which were to him what sun- 
shine, blue sky, and sweet-toned bells 
were to the passengers and crew around 
him? Much more apparently than to 
Ramsay, who stood alone and apart from 
the rest, high-perched on the “ Plassey’s ” 
poop, looking down rather sadly upon 
the joyful, excited faces, so solitary and so 
apart that no one noticed him; and for 
the time, the hero who had jumped into 
the raging, winter’s night sea to save a 
fellow creature was forgotten—perhaps 
even by the man he had saved. But only 
fora few moments. First amongst those 
who boarded the “ Plassey,” even with the 
Customs’ officers, was Esther Fordham, 
hers was the first embrace, and the first 
joyous shout of welcome given and uttered 
that Christmas Eve morning. 

But when Edwin Oliver turned to look 
for the man without whom this embrace 
and this welcome would never have been 
given, he was nowhere to be seen. 

“Never mind,” eaid the young sailor, 
“he is a queer fellow, and has a horror of 
intruding his person unasked; but he knows 
where I shall be, and I’ve promised him 
that, if all is right, he shall eat his Christmas 
dinner with us.” 

“I’m so glad, Edwin!” said the girl. 
“T think all is right; at any rate when | 
I told auntie about it she did not seem 
sorry or surprised, and she wouldn’t come 
with me this morning to meet you, as 
she said she did not want to spoil our 
meeting.” 
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The young man was on duty with the 
ship until late in the afternoon, for although 
no cargo would be touched until after 
Christmas, the debarkation of five hundred 
passengers with their luggage, and sundry 
other duties, necessitated the presence of 
an officer. But half an hour before the 
dinner hour at Lavender House he pre- 
sented himself, and Miss Lavinia had tears 
in her eyes as she led him along the gaily 
decorated passage, and gave him a hearty 
welcome. 

After dinner Esther discreetly left her 
aunt and Edwin Oliver to themselves, 
Strange to say, business of the usual 
character on such an occasion did not seem 
to occupy Miss Lavinia much, Edwin was 
prepared to be asked about his means and 
his prospects and so forth, but Miss Lavinia 
seemed to be quite satisfied on these points. 
But she was most inquisitive about his 
family and his connections, and asked him 
innumerable questions about parents he 
knew next to nothing of, and about a home 
he had never seen, his unvarying answers 
— seemed to puzzle her unaccount- 
ably. 

But, as he had foretold, all was right at 
the end, and Aunt Lavinia, in her old- 
fashioned way, kissed him, and cried and 
uttered blessings, and rang the bell for 
Esther, and told her that she was to take 
her lover and kiss him, and make him a 
happy man for life. 

As Edwin Oliver was preparing to 
leave, after this, the most joyous evening 
of his life, he said to Miss Lavinia : 

“ Miss Tarle, I am going to ask you a 
great favour, and I think you will grant it. 
Will you allow me to ask the man who 
saved my life the other night off Dover to 
join us here at your Christmas dinner-table 
to-morrow night ?” 

“‘ Why, of course,” replied Miss Lavinia ; 
“surely the man who has brought this 
great happiness into my house, should not 
be excluded from participation in it. Tell 
me, does he play whist ?” 

“‘T really don’t know,” replied Edwin. 
“ Although we became great friends on the 
voyage, I knew little more about him 
personally when we arrived in dock this 
morning than when we left Singapore. 
He is a reserved, quiet man, who seems to 
have had a great sorrow, and the only 
diffidence I have in asking him to make 
one of our party to-morrow is a little fear 
lest he should be rather a wet-blanket. 
But he asked me himself to let him par- 
take of my happiness, so, perhaps he will 





expand. There's one thing, in spite 
of his rather rough exterior, he is a 
gentleman.” 

Dinner on Christmas Day was to be at 
six, so that a good long evening should 
follow, for Miss Lavinia, like all worthy 
old maids, loved a long evening ; and even 
if Mr. Ramsay should be no whist-player, 
he surely would not be averse to music. 
At a quarter to six, Esther, who had been 
dressed for an hour, and had been running 
continually to and from the window, jumped 
up and admitted her lover. 

“And Mr. Ramsay?” she asked. “I 
thought he would come with you. I’m 
longing to see him.” 

“He'll be in time,” replied Edwin. 
“You trust a man fresh from a long 
voyage in a sailing ship, and with no port 
of his own to put in at, to be in time for 
such a treat as an English Christmas 
dinner! It’s to be fashionable to arrive 
too early, Esther; only sweethearts and 
relations are allowed that privilege. But I 
do hope you will like him when he does 
come. I see a lot of good in him, although 
he certainly hasn’t a taking manner,” 

The minutes crept by until it wanted 
but two to six. Miss Lavinia grew uneasy, 
and suggested all sorts of horrible possi- 
bilities. Rotherhithe, at the “ festive 
season,” is rather a festive locality, and the 
festivity occasionally assumes a shape which 
a stranger might regard as objectionable, 
especially when gentle spirits from neigh- 
bouring Bermondsey and Deptford con- 
tribute to it; or perhaps Mr. Ramsay had 
lost his way, or had tumbled over a dock- 
bridge. 

Even Edwin grew a little anxious, par- 
ticularly as he had seen nothing of Ram- 
say, and had received no acknowledgement 
of the letter asking him to make one of the 
Christmas party at Lavender House. 

Six o’clock struck. Edwin went to the 
door looking on to the street. It was 
blowing and snowing, and Rotherhithe 
was quiet for the season of the year, al- 
though the confused sound of a distant 
chorus was occasionally borne on the wind. 
At first the young man could see nothing ; 
but the sound of a cough made him listen 
and look more intently, and presently he 
saw a figure move by the hoarding which 
bounded a waste piece of land opposite. 

What the impulse was which made him 
turn up his collar and cross over to the 
figure he knew not. But he did so, and 
to his surprise found that it was Ramsay. 

‘Why, Ramsay!” he said, “why don’t 
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you come in, man? It is past six, and the 
ladies are getting alarmed about you.” 

“TI dared not go in alone, Oliver,” 
said Ramsay. 

“Dared not! and you dared to jump into 
the Channel when it was blowing half a 
gale and our fore-yards were dipping, to 
save my life! Come along! Come along! 
I'll guarantee you a genuine welcome,” said 
the young man, linking his arm with 
Ramsay’s. 

They crossed the street to half-way. 
Then Ramsay stopped. “I don’t think I 
dare—really I don’t,” he whispered. 

Edwin looked at him amazed. He 
knew that there are yet dwellers in the 
Australian back-blocks who pass so many 
years in solitude that society actually has 
terrors for them, and he had seen big 
fellows who would cheerfully “hump their 
swags” and start for the untrodden bush, 
behave like timid children in the presence 
of a woman; but Ramsay, reserved and 
silent as he was, had never struck him as 
being a shy man. 

‘*Come! come!” he said, “ Miss Turle 
and Miss Fordham are the simplest and 
most unconventional of women ; and, I say, 
Ramsay, remember the dinner is spoiling.” 

So Ramsay suffered himself to be led to 
the house. As he passed into the lighted 
hall Edwin noticed that he was trembling 
violently, and fumbled in an unusual 
manner as he divested himself of hat and 
coat. 

Then Miss Lavinia and Esther, hearing 
the arrival, came out. Edwin was about to 
introduce Ramsay when the extraordinary 
appearance of Miss Lavinia made him 
hesitate, and when he looked at Ramsay 
and sew him standing with his head bent 
down and his hands clasped almost in the 
attitude of a detected criminal, he felt that 
this was not their first meeting. Then 
Miss Lavinia came forward, and looking 
earnestly into Ramsay’s face, said : 

“ Edwin ! Edwin Oliver !” 

“Yes, yes, yes!” cried the visitor, 
throwing himself at her feet ; “ I am Edwin 
Oliver! Forgive me, Lavinia, try and for- 
give me! I am indeed your old lover, the 
blackguard who deserted you. But, Lavinia, 
believe me that my punishment has been 
sometimes almost greater than I could 
bear !” 

“Then—then, I am your son 
the young officer. 

“ Yes, my boy, you are my son,” replied 
Oliver. “That was why I saved your life. 


1? 


exclaimed 





would I have done what I did. But my 
heart yearned to you, and a score of times 
I would have declared myself, but shame 
prevented me.” 

Miss Lavinia gently raised the elder 
Oliver from the chair into which he had 
sunk, and led him into the decorated, 
brightly illuminated drawing-room. 

“Do you remember this room, Edwin ? ” 
she whispered. 

“Do I!” exclaimed Oliver. ‘Have I 
not reason to?” 

“Tt was here you vowed——” 

“Yes, yes, 1 know. Don’t recall it! 
You have not yet said that you forgive me, 
Lavinia—you see I can’t help it; after all 
these years I call you Lavinia, but your 
voice to-night is the first that I have heard 
mention my name.” 

“Of course I forgive you, Edwin,” said 
the good woman, ‘“ With all my heart I 
forgive you. I am happier now, much 
happier. Edwin, I have never forgotten 
you, and no other man has ever stepped 
into the place which you made so empty 
and desolate. And she—your wife ?” 

“She has been dead for twenty-three 
years,” replied Oliver. ‘She punished me 
fearfully for my crime; and the same 
Providence was pleased to take her away 
who has enabled me to hear your words of 
forgiveness and to see the happiness of my 
boy here. I have always heard that the 
world goes round and round, and that, 
sooner or later, we find ourselves back at 
some old familiar starting-point ; but never 
have I dared to think that I should spend 
a Christmas in the one house which has 
og associated with the happy days of my 
ife.” 

* And you are happy at last, Edwin ?’ 
said Miss Lavinia. 

“ As happy as a man with such a past to 
look back to can be,” replied Oliver: “It 
is a renewal of life, I am an old man in 
experience, and looks, and thoughts; but 
you have altered comparatively little, 
Lavinia, and, listening to your voice, every 
scene of our old, happy days comes back to 
me,” 

So they went in to dinner. When it 
was over, there was, as may be imagined, 
far more inclination for talk than for whist 
or music; so they gathered their chairs 
around the fire, and told the history of 
their lives, 

Strange was the story of the elder man ; 
of his experiences as an exile, deceived and 
distracted by a worthless wife, robbed of 


I am no hero, and for no other man living | his child, and driven to fight the battle of 
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life anew at an age when most men have 
pushed well to the forefront. Even 
stranger was that of the young man left to 
charity when an infant, brought up by 
aliens in an alien land, yet guided to suc- 
cess and prosperity by the hand which 
feedeth the ravens, and finally brought to 
woo his love in the very house where his 
father had wooed long years before. 
Strangest and most touching of all, per- 
haps, was the story of Miss Lavinia’s 
singleness of heart, of her steadfast refusal 
to replace her shattered idol, of the fulfil- 
ment of her destiny that she should play 
the part of a loving mother without being 
a mother herself. 

They sat talking long into that Christ- 
mas night; and when the time for sepa- 
ration came, and the two women went 
out into the snow-bound world to send the 
two men on their homeward ways, two 
more hearts had been united in love and 
hope. 

A month later Rotherhithe bells rang 
out a wedding peal, and through the gate- 
way facing the quaint charity schools of 
Peter Hill and Robert Bell passed two 
Mrs. Olivers, who had entered therein as 
Lavinia Turle and Esther Fordham re- 
spectively, and with these weddings ended 
the romance of the old Lavender House. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE snow fell softly, thickly. 

It lay, a great white shroud, over the 
bare, ploughed fields; it drifted into 
wreaths by the high roadside. 

It weighted the leafiess branches of 
the trees, till they drooped beneath its 
cold wet burden. 

It came down, ceaselessly, noiselessly, 
upon the pomp and pageantry of hearse 
and trappings, as the dead Squire was 
carried by winding road, and dip, and 
hollow, to his last resting-place. 

It fell as remorselessly, as passion- 
lessly on the lonely grave with its single 
word “Jean,” in the farthest corner 
of the churchyard—a grave just within 
the limits of consecrated ground, but hiding 
the ashes of so unhallowed a life, that the 
living chose other spots for their dead, and 
left a space between the neglected grave 








and those of their own dear and revered 
ones. Yet it held what once had been a 
human life, and the dead may neither weep 
nor plead for, nor avenge themselves any 
more. 

The snow drifted across the threshold of 
the magnificent mausoleum which covered 
the dead of the Wyndhams, as it fluttered 
down pure and cold on the shunned grave, 
set so far apart. The service came to an 
end. The mourners began to turn away. 
The crowd of uninvited spectators, who 
had assembled to do honour to the dead 
Squire, began respectfully to draw nearer. 

As the widow and the dead man’s heir 
came down the path, a girl stepped out of | 
the advancing crowd of tenants and de- 
pendents, and came with light, steady feet 
up the path towards them. In her hand } 
she carried a wreath of crimson immor- 
telles. 

She passed them, unheeding the curious 
look of the young man, and the startjed 
haughty gaze of the widow, and went on 
to the mausoleum, and, entering it, she 
stopped before the opening leading to the 
vault below. 

“ Nothing is forgotten,” she said. Then 
she dropped the wreath of immortelles into 
the vault at her feet, where it lay like a 
crimson stain, among the white fairness 
of the other flowers. 

She turned away, coming out among the 
dead man’s friends and acquaintance, who 
stared curiously at her. 

Some old friends of the family, who 
had known it during its days of anguish 
and fear, as well as its days of prosperity, 
looked at each other, and turned paler. 
Then they watched the girl, whose feet 
were leaving light foot-prints in the snow, 
as she passed on in the direction of the 
dishonoured grave, connecting it, as with a 
slender chain, with the last resting-place of 
the great Squire. Yet that slender chain 
was the emblem of a bond which no human 
hand could break. 

“ He is still alive, then,” said the old 
family lawyer. “ And he has not forgotten. 
Is that wreath of immortelles a hideous 
jest on his dead enemy’s silence, or a bitter 
satire on the new master’s life? Will not his 
power for vengeance cease with Yorke 
Wyndham’s life, or will his hate not rest 
till the last of the race has fallen under it?” 

The new master stood that evening in the 
drawing-room of the great house, talking 
to the widow and the old lawyer. The 
widow, a very handsome woman of about 
thirty, had shed many tears over her 
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dead husband, which, however, awakened 
a doubt in the lawyer’s shrewd mind 
—he having seen a great deal of the 
family affairs during her rule of five years 
at Grayfields —as to whether they were 
shed for the husband, or the position that 
was lost to her. 

She leant back now luxuriously in one of 
the comfortable lounges she delighted in. 
Her movements had a graceful languor, as 
befitting her great affliction. Her eyes 
were mournful, as with still unshed tears. 

But while she, at moments, allowed the 
prettiest and most melancholy of smiles to 
cross her lips, when she spoke to the new 
master, the stern gravity of the old 
lawyer never relaxed; and there was a 
curious expression in his eyes as he watched 
the two. 

“ What a night!” the young man said, 
raising his handsome head to listen. The 
wind had risen, and was driving the snow 
before it, as it raged and moaned across 
the desolate country. 

He had spent the last ten years of his life 
abroad, wandering from place to place, as 
the fancy seized him, living a life, the 
rumours of which had brought that look 
to the old lawyer’s face. He had only 
arrived that day, in time for the funeral. 
He had never seen the place before; 
and, brought up entirely apart from the 
family, knew little or nothing of its 
histories and traditions, and felt less 
interest in them. 

“Mrs, Wyndham,” said the lawyer, 
abruptly, “have you told him the story 
of the red immortelles ? ” 

The widow shivered, and put her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, while the cynical in- 
dolence of the young man’s face awakened 
a little. The girl’s beauty had struck him. 

“That horrible story! No, I could not. 
I am sure if poor, dear Yorke had told it 
to me before { married him, I should never 
have done it. And to think of that girl’s 
presumption, and no one to stop her! To 
think that for a wicked, shameless mur- 
deress, my dear husband But that 
dreadful man can’t touch me, can he? If 
I thought he could harm me I should go 
wild with fright. But it is only the 
Wyndhams his curse can hurt, isn’t it?” 
She leant forward, her eyes dilating with 
anxious fear. 

“It is only the Wyndhams,” said the 
lawyer, with a grim mocking she did not 
see, ‘You have none of their blood in 
your veins, and are therefore safe. You 
do not share their pains.” 





“Oh, I am so thankful!” She sank 
back in her chair again. “It is dreadful 
for a woman to marry into a family with 
such ahistory. It has blighted my married 
life, and I was afraid from morning to 
night that some evil would happen to 
me.” 

The lawyer thought of the ceaseless 
round of gaieties and extravagant follies 
of which the five years of Mrs. Wyndham’s 
married life had consisted, and maintained 
silence. 

“T suppose Mr. Wyndham ought to 
know,” said the widow, plaintively. “I 
am very sorry for him, Tell it to him 
when I have gone away. I couldn’t bear 
to hear it, it would keep me awake all 
night.” 

As the two men turned into the smoking- 
room, after she had left them, the lawyer 
smiled grimly. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Not a woman for a man to face the 
ghosts of his life with,” he said. ‘I was 
very sorry for my friend, Wyndham.” 

“A man had best face his ghosts 
alone,” said the young man, carelessly. 
“He is a fool to depend on the support 
of a woman. Besides, is not it generally 
they who raise the ghosts?” he added. 

“Yes,” the elder man looked at him 
keenly, “but I believe they can also lay 
them, don’t you?” 

The young man made a slight gesture. 
It was the most perfect expression of his 
life’s creed. 

“He believes in nothing,” said the lawyer 
to himself. ‘The curse is working in his 
life already, Heaven help him!” and there 
was a softer expresion on his, as he looked 
into the young man’s face, lined with 
reckless living, and weary with the satiety 
that comes of all earth’s pleasures. 

“I don’t know that you will be any 
better for knowing the story,” he said, 
after a pause. 

* You mean that I am past redemption,” 
looking up with a quick, mocking glance. 
“For I suppose this old family skeleton, 
that frightens my fair relation so much, 
‘points a moral.’ They generally do. What 
a pity we can’t profit by other men’s 
blunders! But they don’t. I, too, must 
wait till I get my own ghosts to scare 
my wits with. There are plenty trooping 
on the way to meet me now.” 

“You can take the story as you like,” 
said Langton, coldly. ‘ The circumstances 
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leading to your present possession of Gray- 
fields are strange enough, call them coinci- 
dences or what you will.” 

Michael Wyndham smoked on with 
little show of interest, and the lawyer, 
with a glance at him of suppressed 
indignation, began: ‘Yorke Wyndham 
was barely twenty-two when he married 
his first wife. She died, with her child, 
within the year. Three years later, he 
married again, as you know, and had four 
sons, each one of whom died when they 
were children. His second wife died after 
they had been married ten years. For 
some years he remained single, then five 
years ago he married the present Mrs. 
Wyndham, who has had no children, so 
the estate has passed to you, who are 
connected only through a very distant 
branch.” 

* Rough on the direct line, But I 
must say,” under his breath, “that it 
came to me in the nick of time.” 

The lawyer looked at the young man 
with contempt and dislike. And yet, 
mingled with them, was a certain kind of 
curiosity, and even awe. Was it possible 


that there was some power, beyond his 
own callous, spendthrift nature, driving 


him on to fulfil the evil destiny of the 
apparently fated family ? 

“T hope it may prove as lucky to you as 
it seems,” he said, curtly. 

“T have heard rumours of some tragic 
story,” replied Michael Wyndham, with a 
faint show of interest dawning at last in 
his bored face. ‘‘ Was not the first wife 
murdered ?” 

“She was—shot, by an unhappy girl 
who should have been, instead of herself, 
Yorke Wyndham’s wife. She was the 
daughter of a farmer who lived some 
miles from here. Under promise of 
marriage, Yorke Wyndham induced her 
to go away secretly with him. It was the 
usual story. He tired of her, and married 
some one he considered more suitable for 
his position. The other unfortunate girl, 
still trusting him implicitly, and kept 
carefully apart from all communication 
with the world, did not find out the truth 
till the young wife’s child was born. She, 
in her despair, came back here, and 
succeeded in gaining access to the house, 
She shot the wife and child, killing 
herself afterwards. It was a fearful 
scandal. The real truth was hushed up 
as much as possible, It was given out 
that the wretched murderess was a mad 
woman, and all the facts that could be 





suppressed were kept back. But, of course, 
rumours spread, and when Jean Mercer 
was buried in the churchyard where the 
Wyndham vault is, and where the 
murdered wife and child lay, there was 
considerable outcry about it. But it 
was done in spite of all objections. A 
young man, who had been a lover of the 
unfortunate girl, and whom she had. 
deserted for Yorke Wyndham, arranged it. 
He persisted, indeed, in holding Wyndham 
as the real murderer in that his sin had 
brought about the hideous catastrophe. 
He had loved this girl very dearly, he 
was the only mourner at the grave which 
he had provided for her. It was just such 
an afternoon as yesterday, when she was 
buried in the isolated corner of the church- 
yard, which Clair had chosen for her. The 
snow fell thickly into the grave, and covered 
her coffin. When it was over, Clair lifted 
some of the snow into his hand, and, 
turning in the direction of this house, 
uttered a sentence, which men have said 
since was a curse : 

“* Heaven judges already between you 
and her, Yorke Wyndham,’ he said, 
stretching up the hand which held the 
snow. ‘Its white mercy is covering 
her now. From this day, to the day when 
you, too, are brought to lie in this same 
earth, you shall know how such deeds as 
yours are punished. No child of yours 
but shall learn the same lesson ; and the 
very lands for which your pride lost your 
soul, shall bear the shadow of the wrong 
done her who lies here, and bring neither 
blessing nor prosperity to your race till 
her life and death are avenged.’ 

“ He left the place after that, selling his 
property, and went, it is believed, to live 
abroad. No one has seen or heard any- 
thing more of him, though twice a year 
some one from London comes down to 
look at the grave. But no information 
can be ever gained from the people who 
come. They are believed to be clerks of 
the solicitor employed by Matthew Clair. 
It is not even known if he be dead or 
alive. Or rather——” he stopped, and 
a troubled expression crossed his face. 
“The events of yesterday make me fancy 
that he may be.” 

“Do you mean that that girl with the 
crimson flowers x 

“T don’t know. But it was a strange 
occurrence. A wreath of crimson im- 
mortelles was placed on Jean Mercer’s 
grave, on the first anniversary of the day 
of the dreadful event.” 
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“What an unforgiving soul that man 
must have!” said the young man, half 
impressed, half cynical. ‘“ And what a 
lovely face the little girl had !” 

“ His wrongs were great.” “ But——” 
looking keenly at the young man, who met 
the critical, doubtful gaze first with a 
frown, then with a careless laugh. 

“IT know. You have heard something 
of my mode of living, and are alarmed 
that I may unconsciously help to carry out 
the unpleasant prophecy.” 

“Prophecy or curse, or chain of strange 
coincidences—call it what we like,” said 
the old lawyer, coldly—“it is a fact, that 
every child of my late client has died ; 
that his present wife has had no children ; 
that to-day the estate has passed to you, 
& most distant connection; and that 
matters for the last twenty years in 
many ways have gone badly with the 
family fortunes. The rent-roll has dimi- 
nished, farms are unlet, and to-day the 
property has come to——” 

“A spendthrift and a gambler, who has 
the reputation of flinging away every penny 
that comes to him. Also that with him 
the entail ends, so that he could make 
ducks and drakes of the property, or sell 
it to the highest bidder.” The young man 
rose from his chair, tossing the end of his 
cigar in the fire. ‘ Well! Have you any 
reason to give why a man shouldn’t enjoy 
himself? Let us be happy to-day F 

“If we break other hearts to-morrow,” 
said the lawyer, rising too. 

The young man looked into his pale 
stern face and then made a slight gesture. 

“T shall take care that Mrs. Wyndham’s 
heart is not broken by my extravagances. 
Besides, being so handsomely provided 
for, she is safe even if I would let her 
suffer for my follies,” and then a little 
smile flickered across his lips. ‘I would 
not for the world have the ordinary cur- 
rent of her life disturbed, she is quite 
welcome to stay on here, if she will not 
find it too dull.” ;, 

The lawyer rose, his heart full of anger 
and contempt for the cynical heir and the 
heartless widow of his dead friend. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir was six months after the funeral. 
June in London. Michael Wyndham had 
apparently settled down in England. He 
had taken chambers in London, and after 
that first visit had never returned to Gray- 
fields. The great house was shut up. 





Mrs, Wyndham, who had stayed on there 
for two months, had found it so dull, ‘so 
full of memories of my late dear husband,” 
she told her lawyer, that she, too, had 
come up to London, where she was staying 
with some relations. She lived quietly as 
befitting her recent widowhood, but con- 
trived to see a good many of her friends 
and acquaintance, among whom was num- 
bered Michael Wyndham. They met con- 
stantly. Friends of her late husband were 
beginning to talk of the speed with which 
the dead man was being forgotten. Her 
own personal friends shook their heads 
and said she would be a fool to trust her- 
self and her handsome jointure to Michael 
Wyndham, whose manner of life was al- 
ready the talk of the town. In racing 
and gambling his new inheritance was fast 
going the way of his former fortune. 

Langton had long given up all hopes of 
restraining him. He seemed possessed of 
some mad spirit that drove him on to his 
ruin. The older man, clinging reverently 
to ancient traditions, was shocked, dis- 
gusted, appalled, at the sceptic indif- 
ference, and dreary hopelessness, which 
underlay this reckless pitting himself 
against chance, which seemed the only 
excitement that could rouse the younger 
man to any show of interest in life. 
Michael Wyndham was to him the incar- 
nation of the evil spirit of the day, which 
believes in nothing, cares for nothing, 
hopes for nothing. His whole life was his 
answer to the nineteenth century question, 
* Cui bono ?” 

And yet, with it all, there was a name- 
less charm about the younger man, which 
conquered him, as it conquered most men 
and women. 

Some flashes of a different spirit, some 
glimpses into a deep—troubled, and stirred 
at times, with a half bitter, half mocking 
passion, to be hastily veiled again by some 
cynical jest, was the reason the old lawyer 
gave himself for the fascination that drew 
him to Michael Wyndham. 

One afternoon, during the height of the 
season, Wyndham was calling on Mrs. 
Wyndham. It was about five o'clock when 
he entered the drawing-room. She was 
alone, waiting in for him, as Michael 
had sent her a note in the morning 
to say that he was coming. It was 
some days since they had met. Though 
she had dressed herself in her most be- 
coming dress, and had broken its black 
severity by a knot of yellow roses at her 
throat, her eyes looked bright and angry 
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when he entered. She would not take | 
the hand he held out to her. 

He laughed and dropped listlessly into 
a chair facing hers. 

“You're going to row me, Maud,” he 
said, in a resigned tone. “ Let’s have it 
over quickly.” 

“It is disgraceful! To think of you 
being caught in that gambling-club raid 
the night before last, and taken before 
the magistrate. And—Michael ! is it true 
you lost ten thousand pounds that night %” 

“Somewhere about that—but it might 
have been more. Let’s be thankful it isn’t.” 

“But it’s shameful! To think of you 
playing away money like that, and being 
the talk of the town!” she stamped her 
foot passionately. ‘ What will you do 
when you have squandered it all ?” 

“Go back into exile, I suppose,” he 
said, carelessly, but with rather a curious 





look into her flushed face. ‘No one 
would care much, I dare say — except, | 
perhaps, my tailor, and a few other people | 
I owe money to.” 

‘Don’t talk in that horrid cynical way ! | 
It makes me feel that I don’t want to 
see you again; especially after all your 
wicked waste of money. Why are you so 
mad? I believe it’s all that horrid man! 
I hate him; you are always ten times 
worse when you have been with him.” 

“T suppose you mean Westland? Poor 
old chap; I don’t know why he should be 
visited with my follies—I thought you 
liked him. He admires you very much.” 

“T am sorry to hear it—I hate him. 
Why don’t you give him up?” 

“Why should I? He doesn’t interfere 
with me. And we've known each other 
for more than ten years. We have had 
some good times together. In fact, now 
I come to think of it, he has urged me 
more than once not to play. He sets a 
good example by never touching a card nor 
backing a horse himself.” 

‘But I know how he says it. Just in 
that sardonic way which only drives you on. 
He is a wicked man, Michael. Do give 
it all up—for my sake!” She looked at 
him with a womanly, passionate pleading, 
which changed and ennobled her whole 
expression. The colour deepened in the 
young man’s face, 

They had become very good friends, 
Something of the glamour her imperious 
beauty had cast over the senses of her dead 
husband, had touched him. He rose from 
his careless position, and looked down at 





her with an odd earnestness. 


“Would you really care very much 
if I were ruined, Maud?” he asked, 
softly. 

“Of course I should!” She spoke 
quickly, but in some way her expression 
altered. There was just the faintest touch 
of self-repression. 

He looked at her for a second longer, 
then smiled slightly, as if in that change 
he had read a sudden fear of going too far, 
and, putting his arm round her, he kissed 
her. 

“ How dare you?” she exclaimed indig- 
nantly, but the hot flush faded swiftly, and 
she was trembling as she drew back. “I 
have never given you cause to insult me 
like that!” 

“T didn’t mean to hurt you, dear. I 
was only thinking—that I liked you very 
much, and that you liked me just—a 
little,” and he laughed, the same amused 
laugh. It jarred on her faintly, and yet 
she did not understand him. 

“ How horrid and sneering you always 
are, Michael !” she exclaimed, angrily. “TI 
never half understand you. Michael!” she 
laid her hand on his arm, with an insight, 
higher and truer than those that generally 
came to her where men and women were 
concerned, “give up that friendship of 
yours. I know that man means you evil. 
It is he who has destroyed your faith in 
everything, and spoilt your life, and left 
you only this miserable excitement of 
gambling and racing. I hate him!” 

“Poor Westland!” But there was a 
scoffing bitterness in his voice, that seemed 
in some way to echo her passionate condem- 
nation. ‘ You forget how he saved my life. 
It wasn’t particularly valuable, I dare say, 
but. still Are you going there to- 
night ?” 

“T don’t know!” the passion faded 
from her face. “It’s to be such a big 
affair, and people are so_ill-natured,” 
glancing down at her widow's dress. 
“ Besides, my new gown won’t be here, 
and——” 

“Never mind the new gown. If you 
think there is danger there for me, come 
and save me from it?” he said lightly, 
but with a deeper thought in his 
eyes. 

Her face flushed before it, as it called 
into life some answering womanly feeling. 

But her heart was neither deep nor 
strong, and again that self-repression con- 
trolled her. 


“TI don’t know!” she said, pettishly. 
“TI don’t believe I should do any good. 
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You are bent on ruining yourself, and 
selling up Grayfields, and——” 

“Tm not worth saving. I told you so,” 
with a light little laugh. ‘‘ Good-bye, Maud, 
and take care of yourself.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mr. WESTLAND, who had come to 
London in the beginning of the year, had 
taken a house inGrosvenor Square. Michael 
Wyndham had made his acquaintance ten 
years previously in the East, where West- 
Jand had saved him from a dreadful death, 
and, in spite of the great dissimilarity of 
years, they had been close companions 
since, travelling and living together, chiefly 
abroad. 

This evening he was giving a magnifi- 
cent reception in honour, it was said, of 
his grand-daughter, who had just recently 
arrived from a foreign school. As yet 
none of those who visited at her grand- 
father’s house had seen her, and even 
Wyndham, who was so intimate with the 
old man, had not known that he had ever 
been married. It was, however, without 
any curiosity, that he went to Grosvenor 
Square that evening. The influence that 
Westland wielded over him was a curious 
one. Every word that Maud had uttered 
that afternoon found an answer in his 
own soul. He despised himself as he, 
at times, revolted against the sardonic 
cynicism and callous unbelief of his friend ; 
yet his own faiths and illusions had long 
ago vanished, chilled to death by the mock- 
ing touch of the man who had been his 
closest friend for the last ten years. Aspi- 
rations, hopes, the dumb longings of the 
soul after different things, had all been 
hushed by the scoffings of the man to 
whom life was but a good jest when it was 
not a petty tragedy. 

As he walked up the broad staircase of 
his friend’s house, between its fringes of 
exotic flowers and palms, and remembered 
what Maud had said that afternoon, he felt 
that life would be dull and stale enough 
without Westland’s wit and companion- 
ship. Bored to death as he himself often 
was, and when the excitement of play or 
racing became as a necessity to him, West- 
land always seemed to keep alive some 
grim, sardonic interest in the world of 
shams, and disappointments, and triviali- 
ties that surged about him. His fellow 
creatures’ follies and sins were an inex- 
haustible source of amusement to him. 

Wyndham was rather late in arriving, 





and all the guests were assembled in the 
various rooms thrown open tothem. He 
wondered if Maud had come. At the head 
of the great staircase he met Westland, a 
handsome, slenderly-built old man, with 
white hair, and curiously young face. 

‘** You are late,” he said. ‘‘I wanted to 
introduce you to my grand-daughter, I 
doubt if there is any getting near her now, 
The world has discovered that she is a 
beauty ; it also knows that she will be 
very rich. Ah, there she is !” 

Wyndham looked in the direction indi- 
cated by his host. It was asmall ante-room, 
leading into one of the large drawing- 
rooms. A girl stood in the doorway, 
one or two men near her ; but she seemed 
unconscious of their presence, as she 
listened with rapt face to the singing 
going on in the farther room. 

Her back was towards the two as they 
advanced; but Wyndham’s critical gaz 
took in the slender, graceful lines of the 
upright young figure. 

“Jean!” said her grandfather behind 
her. 

She started, and turned with decided 
impatience at the interruption, her fair, 
girlish brows frowning with vexed severity. 

Wyndham started; but, with a quick 
glance from him to the girl, Westland 
spoke again. 

“T want to introduce Mr. Wyndham to 
you. I think you have seen him before.” 
The pretty frown vanished, and she gazed 
gravely at him, her eyes looking with a 
steady brilliance straight into his, and 
making the young man think of the 
shining of stars, even while a curious chill 
struck him. It was the girl who had 
brought the crimson immortelles to his 
kinsman’s grave. But the strange thrill 
faded as the sceptical indifference, which 
had become almost part of his nature, 
reasserted itself. 

“Is Fate or Chance king of our lives?” 
he asked, glancing from the girl to the 
man by his side. ‘ Whatever it is, they 
could not have sent a more pleasant 
messenger to me.” 

“Don’t talk!” exclaimed the girl, hear- 
ing and seeing nothing, her ears being 
still filled with the passion and pain of 
that distant music. “I want to listen.” 
The music ceased. 

“The song is ended,” said Westland, 
“and we must make the best of the fact. 
Jean, take Mr. Wyndham to see my last 
new picture.” 

The young man silently offered his arm, 
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and they turned away, leaving Westland 
to soothe the feelings of the other men, 
ruffed at her unceremonious withdrawal 
from their presence. 

The two passed through the crowded 
rooms, the girl exciting universal attention 
and admiration. She seemed to enjoy it 
all—the lights, and flowers, and beautiful 
things about her—the homage paid to her 
own beauty, with a simple delight as 
refreshing as it was girlish, The young 
man watched her, and forgot the story of 
the other Jean. She wore some wild 
flowers in the bodice of her dress, and, at 
moments, he almost fancied that he could 
smell the scent of thyme and heather 
on a breeze-swept hill. 

* Are you always as happy as this?” he 
asked ; and then a thought of the crimson 
immortelles came to him, chilling him again 
with a nameless thrill. Did she know the 
meaning of them? He looked down search- 
ingly into her face, and said: “No.” As 
yet she was the unconscious messenger of 
Fate—or Chance, 

“Mostly,” she laughed, ‘“ But I didn’t 
know it would be quite so delightful 
being ‘out,’” as they turned at last into 
the picture-gallery, which, for the moment, 
was empty of guests. “Do you know, 
when I was in the convent, I used to be a 
little afraid sometimes,” she laughed again, 
gleefully. ‘‘The good nuns used to shake 
their heads when I spoke of the world. 
They used to say all sorts of sad things. 
But I think they were wrong, I have found 
everybody so kind, and I like the dancing, 
and the pretty dresses—we wore such 
dowdy, ugly things in the convent—and 
the music, it is different to the music we 
used to have there, though that was very 
beautiful. But 1 felt when I was listening 
just now that I could have wished it to go 
on for ever.” 

“But it came to an end. Songs always 
do,” he said, kindly. ‘Let us hope they 
will not end till you are tired of them.” 

“T don’t want to tire of them! I would 
rather give them up, loving them still, than 
turn away from their sound, which is no 
more, as singing, only a wearying noise.” 

“ May I give you a word of advice on 
your entrance into the world?” he said, 
with the slight mockery with which he 
always touched human sympathies. ‘Don’t 
listen too long to any one of its songs, 
It is a waste of time. Whether they 
end with a sigh or a peal of laughter, their 
notes can always be analysed into so many 
more or so many less beats on the empty 





air, It is a good thing to remember this, 
it is the philosophy of life. Choose the 
songs that end in laughter if you can—if 
you can’t, well, you can always console 
yourself with the certainty that, as soon as 
the waves of air cease to be set in motion, 
the note is as if you had only dreamed of 
it! This is life.” 

She looked at him, but dimly under- 
standixg his scoffing materialism which yet 
jarred upon and hurt her soul. 

“Life is neither a dream nor a jest,” 
she said. ‘I said I loved the music, and 
flowers, and lights, and that I was always 
happy. But I did not forget that life is a 
battle in which—woe to the vanquished !” 
She stood upright in her fresh young 
strength, her eyes grave and bright. with 
some proud scorn. 

Something in the white-robed figure, 
standing erect, alert, before him, with the 
gleam of its golden fan in the hand down- 
dropped by its side, struck him with the 
odd fancy of a strong young angel and its 
glittering sword pointing earthwards, as 
Michael once stood with his sword keep- 
ing guard over the dragon. 

“Woe to the vanquished!” he said 
softly, smiling at her with the full con- 
sciousness of his own most bitter defeat. 

The sound of a voice, the rustle of a 
woman’s dress, made him turn, to see 
Westland and Maud coming towards them. 
She had changed her mind at the last mo- 
ment, and braved the talk of the world 
and the vexation of wearing an old dress. 
But to Wyndham it seemed as if she had 
come too late. There was something 
malignant in the amusement of Westland’s 
smile as he looked at the two women, 
almost as if he thought so too. 

‘** And so you are Matthew Clair?” 

Wyndham, sitting alone a little later 
with Westland, when the guests had gone, 
looked across at the man who, up till to- 
night, he had held his friend. 

* And your friendship,” with a sudden 
passion, sounding strange in his usually 
languid tones, “has been a lie.” 

‘‘My companionship at least has been 
pleasant to you as yours has been to me,” 
answered the other grimly. ‘“ Why should 
I have spoilt it by telling you that I had 
an undying purpose to fulfil? I have 
never hated you. But you were his 
kinsman and you could not escape. His 
children were dead—you were his heir, 
and now he is dead too.” 

A shudder almost of fear stirred the 
young man. 
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“ Tf I had only known——” 

“You would not have acted differently. 
You were a born gambler and spend- 
thrift. If I deepened your tastes by in- 
fusing into them a little of my own 
worldly wisdom, which teaches me that, 
act as we will, Fate will be too strong for 
us, any other man, older and cleverer 
than yourself, would have done the same. 
I had no quarrel against you. I have 
none now. Sut I intended the last of the 
Wyndhams to be a beggar, and Grayfields 
in the hands of—strangers.” 

“Tt is nearly time,” said the young 
man. “ But why have you drawn another 
life, innocent, happy, under the blackness 
of your hate? Was there no hand but 
| hers'to carry those flowers, with their ugly 
burden, to your enemy’s grave ?” 

“No! For I wished to show that my 
hate was ever young. I married that 
I might carry on my purpose; for, if I 
died, who would act for me? I had a 
daughter, but she proved rebellious. 
When I told her the story, she was 
afraid, and cried out against the curse I 
had laid on the house I hated. She 
would not help me. But she died when 


her child—this girl you saw to-night— 


was born. The girl’s father died, too, and 
I have brought her up as my very own. 
When Yorke Wyndham died, I told her 
part of the story, not all, for fear she, too, 
might fail me, and she went willingly with 
the immortelles I gave her.” 


CHAPTER V, 


For some reason of his own, West- 
land—he had taken the name when he 
went into his voluntary exile years be- 
fore—did not wish the old intercourse 
between himself and Wyndham to be 
broken. The young man, with the 
careless indifference which seemed to have 
deadened his whole being, apparently ac- 
quiesced in his plans, and they drifted 
back almost into the old position they had 
once held to each other. If he remem- 
bered the black story that bound his fate 
so strangely to this man, he never seemed 
to think of it. He pursued his own 
course towards the ruin awaiting him as 
if he had had no warning. Maud, her- 
self, after the discovery of Westland’s 
identity, began to have a superstitious 
fear and pity for him, and made the 
old lawyer furious one day when she 
melted into tears and said it was Michael’s 
doom, and the curse must kill him, too. 

“Doom, indeed! I’d like to have the 





shutting up of him in a lunatic asylum !” 
he exclaimed, savagely. ‘I'd like to see 
the doom that would make me give up 
a place like Grayfields. He's a wicked 
spendthrift, and he deserves to be 
hanged!” with which he bounced out of 
the room, wishing that he had at least the 
hanging of Matthew Clair in his hands, 

But Maud had other troubles besides 
Wyndham’s recklessness. A great jealousy 
had sprung up in her heart, fanning into a 
flame the selfish, capricious fancy she had 
hitherto felt for him. She had begun to 
think that she had a rival. Wyndham 
had met Jean constantly, since that first 
night in her grandfather's house. When 
the season came to an end in town, they had 
met in thecountry, and again stayed together 
at the same houses during the shortening 
autumn days. What the two really felt 
towards each other, she could never fathom. 
Wyndham seemed always listless, bored, 
or cynically frivolous, according to his usual 
moods, in Jean’s society ; while the girl 
herself, apparently enjoying to the utmost 
the pleasure of her life, scarcely noticed 
him more than any other man. 

As it happened, they found themselves 
all staying together at the same house. 
After a day or two, her jealousy broke out. 

‘*What can you and she be to each 
other!” she exclaimed. “Do you think 
her grandfather will let her think of any 
one like you? And what right have you 
to forget all that you have said tome? You 
are mine, as you made me yours that day 
you kissed me. If I hesitated then, it was 
only because I was afraid of poverty. But 
now—I cannot give you up to any one 
else, though you are what you are!” 

For a second, he stood looking at her, 
his face very pale. In that one brief 
moment he weighed in the balance what 
was, against what might have been. 

** Woe to the vanquished !” 

Then the vision of Jean, with her angel 
eyes, faded from him, and he felt infinitely 
sorry for this other woman, and himself. 

‘‘T am not fit to accept your sacrifice,” 
he said, very gently, taking her hands in 
his, ‘“ But, if my life be of any value to 
you, it is yours,” 

A strange look, which neither he nor she 
could understand, came into Jean’s eyes, 
when she heard of it. 

But, before Christmas, there were other 
changes, 

The end camemoresuddenly thaneventhe 
old lawyer had expected, and Grayfields 
passed out of thekeeping of the Wyndhams, 
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and the new owner was Westland. It was 
for this end that he had been quietly 
working and waiting for years. It was 
then that Jean learned the story, that 
connected her and hers with the 
Wyndhams. 

It was her grandfather, who, in the hour 
of his triumph, told her what he had done : 
of the working of his curse—of the plotting, 
and planning, and waiting, which had 
brought about the ruin and moral loss of 
the last of the Wyndhams. 

“There is no fear of him lifting the 
curse! He is too sunk in his indolent 
indifferentism, to retrieve the fortunes of 
the house. He will marry Maud and be 
miserable. His life might have been dif- 
ferent,” with a strange look at his grand- 
child! ‘Jean is avenged.” 


She sat very still and silent as she heard, 
her face as white and chill as the falling 
Then she rose, stretching 


snow outside, 
out her hands, 

_ “Grandfather, have mercy! I love 
him! As you loved that poor, dead Jean 
whose name I bear, have mercy! I, a 
woman, speak to you as from her. Forgive 
and be merciful, as at this blessed Christ- 
mas-tide there is mercy and forgiveness 
for all.” 

But his rage was fearful when he saw 
that she, too, had gone over to his enemy’s 
side, and he drove her from him, with 
threats and bitter mockery. 

Christmas Eve came. Her grandfather 
went down to Grayfields, but she refused 
to accompany him. There was another 
terrible scene, and then he left her, swear- 
ing that, unless on his return she had 
become once more obedient to his will, he 
would drive her out of his house, 

“ You can go to him, and share his ruin 
and disgrace, and what love that other 
miserable woman will spare for you; and 
upon you and yours that curse ii 

But she stopped him, clinging to him, 
and crying out that he should not bring 
any more evil upon his own soul, and 
would not cease till he struck her and 
thrust her from him. 

When she was alone she knelt down and 
vowed her life as an atonement. 

“ Though this other woman has won his 
love, I will pray night and day that my 
grandfather’s curse shall not hurt him. 
Blessings are stronger than curses, because 
they are of Heaven. My whole life shall 
stand between him and the evil my grand 
father would bring on him.” 

But when she thought of him in his 





ruined life, with only the woman, who had 
embittered Yorke Wyndham’s last days, by 
his side to help, and comfort, and strengthen 
him, her heart well-nigh failed her. 

Christmas Day dawned, and while it was 
still very early, there came a messenger to 
the house. Michael Wyndham had met 
with an accident, and was dying. He 
had mentioned her name, begging her to 
come to him, and at last they had sent. 
As she drove to his chambers, the woman 
who had come for her told her that he had 
risked his own life the night before, at a 
terrible fire, to save a child, and that in 
saving the child, he had been hurt, 
it was feared mortally. They reached 
the chambers at last, and Jean was taken 
into his room. He had relapsed into 
insensibility again, and she went up to 
the bedside, and looked down at him with 
no answering gaze from his eyes. 

Maud, hysterical, helpless, was cowering 
over the fire, in a comfortable chair. Mr. 
Langton, who had been staying up in 
town settling the family affairs, was 
tenderly nursing the man, of whom he, 
at other times, felt he could not speak too 
bitterly. 

He ceded his own place by the bed- 
side to Jean, who seemed to take it as 
her right. Maud rose, too, and coming 
forward, sat down on the other side. The 
long hours passed away, the silence only 
broken by the moans of the unconscious 
man, and the gentle passing to and fro, 
as doctors and nurses ministered to his 
sufferings. As the hours grew later, and 
the man’s breathing became fainter, those 
watching in the sick-room saw hope fading 
from them. At the sight of the doctors’ 
grave faces, Maud broke into passionate, 
hysterical weeping, that seemed in some 
way to pierce Michael’s unconsciousness. 
He stirred restlessly, his face contracting 
with distress and pain. They tried to 
move her away from the bedside, but she 
declined to stir, flinging herself down by 
the side, and sobbing wildly. 

Jean, pale, quiet, looked at her. 

‘* Maud,” she said, in a low, clear voice, 
that hushed the other’s crying, and made 
her raise her head and look back across 
the sick man to her, “ Maud, give him to 
me. The curse of one of mine has touched 
him. His soul has been hurt by it. Give 
him to me that I may help and comfort 
him. Let me put my life between him 
and the evil that we have done him. I 
love him. Ruin, disgrace, sorrow; what- 
ever his lot, my love will share it willingly. 
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Pi@ive his life to.me, and I will. pea Heaion 
‘| to. bless you.;; Giye +me: the . chance. of 
| redeeming his life from the evil we have 


brought. on, it, and ‘I. know :that Heaven 


will. bléss .you and .give-you your’ heart’s 
happiness.”, There was no passion in the 
steady, even tones, in- the shining of the 
brave young eyes, and yet those who heard 
felt that it was the pleading of a deathless 
love. The men looking -on softly with- 
drew. to the farther-end of the room, the 
strangers dimly understanding that gréater 
issues than life and death were at stake, 
Langton, understanding fully, moving away 


with eyes which no longer saw clearly, for. 


a sudden mist that had risen in them. 

Surely such love as this might stay the 
deadly curse that seemed to have blighted 
the race? Surely in such love all wrong 
done on both sides might be expiated ? 

Maud rose slowly to her feet, looking 
into the girl’s eyes, her weak, wild sobbing 
hushed by the presence of a love so far 
above the shallow, selfish passion of hers, 
that she felt almost afraid as if an angel’s 
wings had touched her. For a second 
they stood thus, the man they loved be- 
tween them, powerless to act for himself, 
his destiny in their hands. 

For that one second, all that was selfish, 
and passionate, and arrogant in Maud’s 
nature rebelled against this giving up of 
the man she loved, as well as she could 
love any human being. Then as Jean’s 
eyes never faltered in their steady shining, 
her own fell. She shivered as if with cold 
and dread. ‘Take him,” she said, “I will 
not keep him to his word any longer. Save 
him from himself if you can, as you have 
saved him from me.” 

As she turned away the Christmas bells 
broke out, calling men and women together 
to give thanks for the day of peace and 
forgiving. They reached the silent chamber 
of the sick man, and, as the door closed on 











Maud, Michael stirred and opened his | lasting Day. 


eyes.’ There ‘was no wonder nor questioning 
inthem, . : ua - 

.. “Jean!” he said, with a heavy sigh, 
“T have’ been dreaming, I thought I 
called and you would not come. And then 
I woke; and——” *. 
“Tam here,” she said, bending to kiss 


But. he was scarcely awake yet. With 
‘that ‘xiss his eyes closed again, and for 
many days he lay. between life and death, 
only dimly understanding what had come 
to him. ; 

But Jean taught him at last, and drew 
him back with her love, as from the very 
gates of death, and her own life became as 
the guiding star to his. Whether his were 
worth saving; she perhaps alone knew. 
He once ventured to say so ; but the look in 
her eyes silenced for ever all cynical doubt, 
and with her hand in his, he set his face 
steadfastly to reach the higher levels, from 
=~ her soul had come down to save 

im. 

If Maud felt any regrets for her act, they 
faded away in a few months after Jean and 
Michael’s marriage. She married herself 
within two years of her widowhood, and 
her husband’s income being beyond even 
her most ambitious expectations, she was 
a happy woman—as she knew happiness. 

Westland never saw either Jean or her 
husband again. He died, apparently un- 
forgiving, at Grayfields. But when his 
will, signed the day of his death, was 
read, it was found that he had left all the 
property unconditionally to Jean. And, in 
this last act, she seemed to see that the 
great hate was dead, and that he, too, in 
the light of Eternity falling through the 
opening gates of Death, had seen that 
Love is all victorious, and that Hate and 
all the dark shapes of earth’s Night must 
vanish away in the Light of the Ever- 
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